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RED RIDING HOOD 


CHAPTER I 


HE dream was always essentially the same, 
though there were slight variations in its details. 

The scene was an expanse of snow-covered land- 
scape, stretching to the end of a world empty of all 
living creatures save two, and lit by the ghost of a 
moon. Coming toward her was the other creature, at 
first a mere blur in the distance, then a moving object, 
finally a definite and recognizable menace. It was , 
a great gray wolf, lean, famished, inescapable. 

In the beginning he came slowly, nose up, howling 
atthe moon. She could hear the howl, a far-off sound, 
gaining in volume as the beast drew nearer. Soon he 
broke into a steady lope, which went on and on, for 
hours, for centuries, for eons... . 

Toward the end he ran, with increasing speed, till 
he reached a point about six feet from the spot where 
she stood transfixed. There she watched him crouch, 
gather himself, and spring. She felt the full force 
of the impact, went down under it, was conscious of 
the snow and ice beneath her and of the rending and 


tearing horror above her . . . and awoke. 
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“M-m-m,” said the doctor, comfortably. “Un- 
pleasant, I admit, but easily explained. It undoubtedly 
dates back to some experience of your childhood, to 
a fright you had then and think you have forgotten. 
Its effect is still in the subconscious depths of your 
brain. Did any one tell you the story of Red Riding 
Hood when you were very young—say, three or four? 
That might account for it.” ... 


CHAPTERS 


RS. MORGAN SCHUYLER sat up in bed and 
adjusted an extra pillow against her ample back, 
where it immediately took on the semblance of another 
roll of the superfluous flesh which would have made 
the life of Mrs. Schuyler a tragedy if that determined 
lady had not mentally risen above her physical burden. 
She straightened the pink boudoir cap that had slipped 
over her left ear, drew her pink-silk and lace bed- 
jacket over her generous bosom with a gesture of 
matronly modesty, and then, forgetting all about the, 
jacket, busied both hands in a vague search for some- 
thing among the litter of letters, newspapers, and 
magazines on the pink-silk bedspread billowing about 
her. Obviously the search was unsuccessful, for the 
round pink face of Mrs. Schuyler, which at a little 
distance so resembled a near-by round pink cushion 
that the caller might almost have confused the two, 
puckered distressfully, like that of a worried baby. 
The girl in black, who had been patiently standing 
beside the bed during these manceuvers, bent slightly, 
took from the bedspread a pair of shell-rimmed spec- 
tacles, and slipped them into one of the groping 


hands. 
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“These are what you ’re looking for, are n’t they?” 

Mrs. Morgan Schuyler put on the spectacles, fo- 
cussed her vision, and beamed at the girl through the 
thick lenses. 

“Of course they are,” she agreed. “You’re the 
young person who was intrepid enough to come in 
answer to my advertisement? It’s clear that you ’re 
quite intelligent.” 

The girl’s response covered both the question and 
the compliment. 

“Yes, Mrs. Schuyler. Thank you.” 

Mrs. Morgan Schuyler continued to study her visi- 
tor through the thick lenses of the spectacles, while the 
worried puckers returned to the round pink disk that 
was her face. 

“But you ’re not a young person at all,’’ she an- 
nounced, a definite note of arraignment in her agree- 
able voice. “You’re a girl of birth and breeding. 
One can see it at a glance. Besides, look at your 
clothes! You’re amazingly pretty, too. In short, 
you ’re a young thing in my own walk of life. What 
I’m looking for,” she firmly added, “is quite a dif- 
ferent type.” 

She interrupted the quest thus proclaimed, to lean 
over toward the dressing-table near the side of the 
bed opposite the visitor and reach for a fat pink 
cushion, from which she extracted a coral pin. With 
this she fastened together the front folds of the bed- 
jacket she had again remembered, and, that little 
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matter off her mind, sank back against the added 
pillow and went on in her mellow, pleasant contralto: 

“I want a worker—some one who’s willing to roll 
up her sleeves and hustle, if there ’s any one left in the 
world who answers that optimistic description.” 

The girl in black smiled. Her costume was very 
quiet, but, as the other woman’s words suggested, it 
was not the costume of a working-girl. , phe carried 
a richly fur-trimmed black coat over her left arm, 
and her dress was an embroidered one-piece gown of 
excellent material, perfectly cut and made. It was 
not new, but it was worn with what is often described 
as “an air.’’ Indeed, the striking thing about it was 
not the garment itself but the effect it received from 
its wearer. She was one of the women who can lend 
distinction to almost any gown. Her hat, the round 
blue eyes of the observer in the bed took in, was not 
quite up to the gown, being a rather severe black 
Russian toque. Below it, wings of jet-black hair hid 
the owner’s small and unusually well-shaped ears. 

“T’m willing to work, Mrs. Schuyler,” the applicant 
submitted, “and I need work very much. That’s why 
I answered your advertisement. I’m not trained, 
unfortunately, but you ’re asking for just the sort of 
thing I’m sure I can do. At least I hope you'll let 
me try it.” 

“It’s a staggering experience to have any one 
anxious to try anything, nowadays,” the pessimist in 
the bed doubtfully murmured. She held out a fat 
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and jeweled hand. “Let me see that advertisement 
again. I’ve forgotten what I asked for. Not that 
it matters,’ she hastened to add. “I know I sha’n’t 
get it. M-m-m.” 

She read the advertisement aloud: 


“Wanted: By a family of three, an attractive, 
quiet, well-mannered young woman to work daily in an 
apartment, from eight to twelve. Her duties will be to 
serve three breakfasts (two in individual rooms) and to 
answer telephones and door-bells. No dish-washing or 
heavy labor of any kind required. Wages, fifty dollars a 
month, with breakfasts and luncheons added. She may 
also have the use of a small bedroom if she so desires. 
Write, with references, to M. S., 48 Times.” 


“T’m the world’s arch-optimist,” the author of this 
document commented, as she added the clipping to 
the litter on the bedspread, “or I’d never have found 
the courage to write such lines, let alone to look for 
any results from them. However,” she briskly ended, 
“you wrote me and I told you to call. What can you 
do?” 

The girl in black indicated with a little nod the 
dropped advertisement. 

“Those things.” 

“You mean you’re willing to handle trays and serve 
breakfasts? It’s so-called menial work, you know.” 

“Quite willing.” 

“You ’re the only applicant who has presented her- 
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self,” the other admitted, “though I’ve had several 
letters and answered them all, appalling as they were.” 
The pink bulk in the bed shuddered at the memory of 
the letters. “I suppose I’m not dreaming? You 
really want to do such work?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Schuyler. I should like very much to 
try the post.” 

Mrs. Schuyler made a mental note of the use of the 
last word. It suggested that the applicant was Eng- 
lish and it might explain much. The world seemed 
full of the daughters of English clergymen of excellent 
birth and minute incomes. Then she again looked at 
the caller and the theory perished. The daughters of 
impoverished English clergymen did not wear their 
clothes like that! 

“When could you begin?” she asked, still doubtfully, 
and overlooking one or two important details in her 
rising interest. 

“Now, if you wish.” 

“You mean you could take off your hat and drop 
your coat and start right in?” 

“T shall be glad to. I need more money, and I must 
earn it as soon as I can.” 

“I suppose you ’re a Russian archduchess or some- 
thing of the sort. They say New York teems with 
them.” 

For some reason this reminded the speaker that 
it was time to descend to solid ground and the matter 
of credentials. The applicant smiled again. The 
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smile was very charming, and the older woman, who 
also was addicted to smiles when life gave her an oppor- 
tunity to indulge in them, smiled rosily in sympathy. 
But the stranger’s next words sobered her. 

“No, I’m no archduchess or princess or anything 
of that sort. But as you’re good enough to consider 
me above the position I’m seeking, I hope—’’ for 
the first time the young voice faltered—‘“that you will 
take me on trust. You see, Mrs. Schuyler, I have no 
references!” 

The big bed creaked under the weight with which 
its occupant limply sank down into it. 

“Oh!” that lady exclaimed. And she added in the 
flat tones of bitter disillusionment, “I knew there was 
some catch in this thing!” 

To the applicant, the episode was over. She was 
convinced that she would not secure the position she 
had come for, and that she had received her cue for 
an immediate and dignified exit. But the expression 
of half-humorous, half-annoyed distress on the pink 
face sulkily buried in the pink pillow, and looking more 
than ever like a crumpled pink cushion, was so appeal- 
ing that quite unexpectedly she broke into a little 
laugh, soft and alluring. At the sound Mrs. Schuyler, 
who had closed both eyes under the shock of her dis- 
appointment, slowly opened them. 

“It isn’t fair,’ the girl sympathetically conceded. 
“You see, I know all about you; every one does, of 
course. And I realize how safe I’d be here, and what 
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a wonderful opportunity lies in working in your home. 
But, Mrs. Schuyler—” her voice grew urgent— “you 
know life and human nature as few women do. You 
saw the instant I came in that I wasn’t a servant. 
Can’t you trust your instinct and my word, and accept 
me as somewhat unexplained, perhaps, but otherwise 
all that I should be? I’m respectable; I really am! 
But there are reasons why I can’t give any one much 
information about myself. Won’t you take a chance 
on me?” 

Mrs. Morgan Schuyler sat up again and punched her 
pillows into positions that gave her the most comfort. 

“What ’s your name? I’ve proved that by spasms 
I’m an optimist, so we ’ll pursue this a little further,” 
she ended with large tolerance. 

“T can’t even tell you that. Oh, I’ll give you a 
name,” the applicant hurried on, “but I’m not going 
to pretend it ’s my own.” 

“How old are you?” 

“That at least I can tell you. I’m twenty-four.” 

Mrs. Schuyler nodded. 

“A good age. You’re still young enough to be 
enthusiastic, but old enough to have some of the non- 
sense knocked out of you.” 

“T ’ve had all the nonsense knocked out of me,” the 
caller somberly admitted. 

“T doubt it. There are unsuspected reservoirs of 
nonsense in every one of us. However, well see.’ 

As if in unconscious response to the other’s recent 
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tribute, the formless pink mass in the bed was rapidly 
becoming an efficient, executive woman. Upon the 
round pink disk and through the round blue eyes sud- 
denly appeared the personality of that Mrs. Morgan 
Schuyler who was president of half a dozen important 
organizations, chairman of numerous public boards, 
noted welfare worker, and who, nevertheless, in the 
sanctuary of her own home, was alternately a perfect 
housekeeper and a hurt pink baby. Most of us have 
several personalities. Maud Schuyler had half a 
dozen. 

“Sit down,” she abruptly directed, in the tone of 
the chairman of the board of the Manhattan Hospital. 

The invitation was welcome. The caller had been 
standing for twenty minutes. She sat down promptly. 

“Turn your chair so that you’re facing me and the 
light.” 

The girl obeyed. 

“Now, what do you want to be called? One has to 
have some sort of handle to get hold of you by,” the 
speaker discontentedly ended. 

“Margaret Black.” 

“Margaret might do. It’s easy to remember. But 
why ‘Black’ ?” 

“It seems fitting, and descriptive.” 

“M-m-m.” The round blue eyes, with their new 
expression of alertness, stared unwinkingly at her 
through the big spectacle lenses. “No, neither name 
is good,” Mrs. Schuyler decided. “I never yet tied 
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up to a lost cause, and I’m not going to begin now. 
.My watchword is progress,’ she suddenly declaimed 
in the best platform manner of Mrs. Morgan Schuyler, 
the noted public speaker. As if recalled to the in- 
formality of the present occasion by a certain glint in 
the visitor’s brown eyes, she went on in a tone more 
casual but no less assured: 

“Answer one question, please. Have you been un- 
fortunate?” 

The girl flushed. 

“Very,” she admitted, “but not in the sense you 
mean.” 

“You ’re sure of that »”’ 

“It’s a matter one can be reasonably certain about, 
isnt it?” 

Mrs. Schuyler glanced sharply at the speaker. Was 
this impertinence? But the girl’s brown eyes—un- 
usually beautiful eyes, by the way—looked straight 
back into hers with merely the little glint of tolerant 
understanding in them which had appeared there be- 
fore. The older woman nodded. 

“Yes,” she conceded, “it is. You’re not married?” 

“No, Mrs. Schuyler.” 

“But you’re in some sort of trouble?” 

“T am. It’s nothing that will interfere with my 
work or position here, or in any way affect your house- 
hold.” 

“I wish my brother Bertie were here to advise me. 
He goes straight to the heart of a situation, and I’ve 
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never known him to be wrong. Talk about woman’s 
intuition—”’ 

The speaker had begun uncertainly, but now she 
stopped with an effect of decision. Mrs. Schuyler was 
not undeserving of the tribute that had been offered 
her a few moments earlier in the interview. She did 
know men and women. And notwithstanding the 
knowledge she had gained in her journey half-way 
up the hill of life, or more possibly because of it, she 
was at heart a robust optimist and a believer in her 
kind, though she followed the modern tendency toward 
pessimistic expression. Also she had immense con- 
fidence in her own judgment. She decided to accept 
the statements of this stranger as the truth, and she 
revealed the decision in her next words. 

“Whatever your trouble is, youre coming through 
it triumphantly,” she predicted with sudden serious- 
ness. “I’ve no idea of its nature, of course, but I’ve 
a strong feeling that it can’t down you. So, if you 
don’t mind, we ’ll give you a name that suggests what ’s 
expected of you. Shall we say ‘Hope’ ?” 

““Hope’ it shall be,” the girl agreed. ‘Have I any 
other name?” she sedately inquired. 

“Not that I know of. I’ve rather exhausted my 
invention on the first. However, of course you must 
have something more to live up to; and, by the way, 
Il lend you a few books that may help to change your 
point of view.”’ The memory of Mrs. Schuyler went 
forth like a dove from the literary ark and returned 
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with a sprig of forget-me-not. ‘Emerson’s a good 
name,” she proclaimed. “I think we ’Il call you ‘Hope 
Emerson.’ ”’ 

“Rather a mouthful, is n’t it?” the girl smiled. 

The older woman shrugged the plump shoulders 
under the pink-silk bed-jacket. 

“That does n’t matter, since it’s my mouth that will 
be filled with it. Of course you'll call yourself what- 
ever you choose, away from here. You don’t mind 
my frankness ?”’ 

“T’m past minding anything,” the newly christened 
worker murmured. The worried pucker returned to 
the other’s pink brow. 

“T wonder if she’s going to be a depressing influ- 
ence,’ she muttered, giving her employee the first 
illustration of an embarrassing habit she had of think- 
ing aloud in moments of concentration. 

Hope Emerson smiled again, and again, as before, 
the lines smoothed out of her employer’s face. 

“Indeed I’m not! I shall value my post too much. 
I may even end by becoming the sunbeam of your 
home.” 

“IT hope so, I’m sure!’ But the employer continued 
to look at her with pathetic doubt. Even if the girl’s 
record was all right, she probably didn’t know how 
to work! “However, it’s settled,” she went on. 
“You ll begin to-day, then?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Schuyler.” 

“That door behind you leads into my study. You 
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can stay there mornings while I’m dressing, and you ’Il 
hear the telephone perfectly. I have it in here because 
it’s more convenient for me. The door opposite leads 
through the central hall to the front entrance, as you 
probably noticed when you came in. You will also 
answer the door-bell. But the telephone is the vital 
matter. Your duty will be to remain within sound 
of that telephone, and you ’ll probably answer twenty 
or thirty-odd calls during the morning.” 

The door opened and a tall, thin negress, wearing 
a faded blue cotton gown and an expression of avid 
curiosity, apologetically edged into the room. 

“Nancy!” Mrs. Schuyler’s tone was determinedly 
patient. ‘‘How often must I tell you that you can’t 
clean in here till 1’m up and out?” 

“An’ how ’m I gwine know you’s up an’ out, Mis’ 
Maud, less’n I come see?” 

“Well, you see now that I’m not. Go and use up 
some of your superfluous energy in cleaning the bath- 
rooms!” 

Nancy retired with an injured air, after an all- 
enveloping stare at the new-comer, and Mrs. Schuyler 
briefly explained: 

“Old retainer. Been in the family for years. 
Thinks we all belong to her. Came in merely to see 
what you were doing here. Most inquisitive creature 
in existence.” She returned to the matters in hand: 

“It’s a miracle that we’ve been uninterrupted so 
long. You will tell most of the women at the other 
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end of the wire that I’ve gone out. The rest youll 
refer to me.” 

“Am I expected to know instinctively which ones to 
refer to you?” 

“You will in a day or two. Till then I’ll have to 
help you,’ Mrs. Schuyler wearily admitted. ‘Get the 
name in every case, put your hand over the mouthpiece 
and repeat it to me if I’m in the room. Ill shake 
my head over those I don’t want and nod over those 
I'll speak to. That’s clear, isn’t it?” 

“Perfectly, thank you.” 

“One thing more. The unpardonable crime in this 
house is to drag me out of the bath-tub for anybody, 
or for anything short of fire. When I think of the 
times I’ve stood, soaked and shivering, while some 
idiot discoursed through that instrument—” The 
victim of these tragedies paused for a moment of acute 
self-pity. 

“T should n’t dream of interrupting your bath!’ the 
novice assured her. 

“On second thoughts, of course you wouldn't. 
That ’s going to be one of the delights of having a 
person of my own kind around. The same rule holds 
for the family,’ the employer impressively added. 
“There are four of us, really, but only three are here 
now. My brother Bertie has a room with us, but he 
does n’t use it much because he’s away from New York 
for months at a time. He makes us mere flying visits, 
so we use his room as our guest-room. The regular 
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family circle consists of my mother, Mrs. Van Dorn, 
who is seventy-five, and whose pet time to tell me her 
troubles is when I’m in the tub, and my brother, Jim 
Van Dorn, who likes to stroll in here before he goes 
down-town and shout messages at me through the bath- 
room door— Good Heavens, I forgot about Jim!” 

Again the big bed creaked and groaned as she weakly 
sank back among her pillows. Hope Emerson sur- 
veyed her with a puzzled frown. 

“What ’s the matter?” she finally ventured to ask. 

“Why, don’t you see? My brother ’s a young man, 
only a year or two older than you are, and susceptible, 
like all youths of that age. And here’s a lovely young 
creature who, of course, may be an adventuress for 
all I know—” 

She was thinking aloud again, but now she observed 
the flush that swept from the front rim of the Russian 
toque to the collar of the one-piece gown. 

“Mrs. Schuyler,” the new employee urged, “please 
believe me when I say that so far as I’m concerned 
your brother won’t exist. Can’t you take my word for 
ites 

“No. Jim’s too much alive to be ignored by any 
one.” Mrs. Schuyler’s manner changed. “Will you 
snub him?” 

The new employee smiled, but with an effort. The 
flush had not yet faded from her clear, dark skin. 

“T certainly will if it’s necessary.” 

“It will be necessary,’ Mr. James Van Dorn’s sister 
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predicted. “However, that’s settled, for the present 
at least. But I warn you it may be the rock on which 
we split. At the slightest indication—” 

“T understand. Please don’t say any more.” 

Mrs. Schuyler reflected that this was a high-handed 
young person. 

“As I was telling you,” she went on, “there are three 
of us. My mother and I have our breakfast in bed. 
It will be part of your duty every morning to prepare 
our trays and to bring them in to us at eight o’clock 
sharp. Jim breakfasts in the dining-room, and Kawa, 
our Japanese cook, waits on him hand and foot, with 
slavish devotion. Kawa adores Jim, Heaven alone 
knows why. If it were Bertie, now—but, as I was 
about to say, Kawa’s prepared to murder any one who 
tries to do anything for Jim. That ’s one reason why 
we can’t keep a waitress. The maid who can cope with 
‘Kawa has never been born.” 

“I'll cope with Kawa,” the new-comer promised, a 
crisp note in her voice. 

“Kawa thinks the rest of us are useless encum- 
brances. He respects Mother because she’s old and 
has sons. He tolerates me because I’m Jim’s sister. 
But if a tidal wave wiped every one off the earth 
except Jim and himself, Kawa would think the world 
sufficiently peopled. His adoration of Jim has one 
advantage. As long as Jim lives with us we shall 
never be without a cook.” 

“Are there any other servants?” 
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“Only Nancy, the one you ’ve just seen. She’s our 
laundress and cleaner, and she has a room down in the 
basement. Kawa won’t have any one else around. 
Nancy’s a faithful creature, and she keeps us beauti- 
fully neat; but she’s not the type that combines well 
with breakfast trays and telephones. She makes the 
beds and does the daily dusting and sweeping. Once 
a week a man comes to polish floors and wash windows. 
Kawa cooks our meals and serves our luncheons and 
dinners. Now you have our daily routine.” 

“Yes, thank you. Do you want me to wear a uni- 
form?” : 

“Tf you don’t mind. I don’t like black. You can 
make the uniforms white linen, like a nurse’s, if you 
wish. We have some of those here. In fact, last 
year I bought three extra uniforms for a nurse we had 
for Mother. She had n’t enough fresh uniforms,” the 
speaker interrupted herself to explain. “I simply can’t 
tolerate soiled linen, or anything soiled, for that 
matter,” she added with sudden fretfulness. “I must 
be clean and ‘have clean things and people about me.’ 

Hope smiled appreciatively. Mrs. Schuyler was 
justified in this modest claim, for notwithstanding her 
huge bulk she was as fresh and wholesome as the pink 
baby she often suggested. 

“You ’ll find the uniforms in a drawer in the maid’s 
room, They ought to fit you fairly well—and that 
reminds me. Do you care to use the room? It’s a 
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clean little place, with a bath of its own and a fetching 
view of the elevated railroad in the distance.” 

“I think I should like to have it. May I decide after 
I’ve looked it over?” 

“Of course. You ’ll have a latch-key, and the hours 
between luncheon and breakfast are your own. The 
wages will be fifty dollars a month, as I mentioned in 
the advertisement, payable on the first and the fifteenth. 
Can you live on so little?” 

“Not with my responsibilities. But I’ve other work 
that fills my afternoons. The two positions will keep 
me going.” 

“Then that’s all right.” 

Mrs. Schuyler heaved herself up from her bed like 
some submarine creature emerging from a pink sea. 
“Now you may trot off to your room and change while 
I’m in the tub,” she suggested as she moved toward 
the bath-room door. “Never mind the telephone. 
It’s been quiet so long, I’m hoping it’s out of order.” 

She left the room on this optimistic expression, and 
the next moment the girl heard the sound of water 
running into the tub. For a time she remained where 
she was, looking around and smiling to herself over the 
sharp contrast between Mrs. Morgan Schuyler, head 
of her household, and Mrs. Morgan Schuyler, philan- 
thropist and public worker. She knew, because she had 
often seen her and read of her, that Mrs, Schuyler’s 
public appearances were characterized by the utmost 
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dignity and decorum of dress and manner. Her plat- 
form costumes were rich and beautifully made, but 
very quiet. She kept to dark colors and abjured 
jewelry. At home, however, it was clear that she in- 
dulged a riotous passion for pink. Her room looked 
like the expression of a school-girl’s dream of beauty. 
The wall-paper. was pink and white. White wicker 
furniture was covered with white, chintz on which fat 
pink cupids gamboled among fat pink roses. The 
articles on the toilet table were ivory and coral. On 
a white-velvet rug pink roses apologetically huddled 
together, as if they realized that there were too many 
of them. The chintz curtains were like the chintz 
coverings, and on the floor lay several flamboyant pink 
foot-cushions as mute but persistent invitations to dis- 
aster. Hope afterward learned that old Mrs. Van 
Dorn tripped over one almost every time she entered 
her daughter’s room. The furniture was ivory-toned, 
with a painted pink rose or a cupid wherever there was 
space for one. 

Pushed one jot farther in its decorative scheme, and 
with a touch of incense and a few cigarette stubs lying 
around, the room might have been the chosen bower 
of a bobbed-haired young thing of the chorus. Its 
immaculate cleanliness saved it from this suggestion, 
and the bracing November air that blew in through the 
open transoms of its windows. 

As the reflection touched her mind, the girl who had 
just been named Hope Emerson continued to inspect 
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her surroundings with a half smile. There had been a 
time, not long ago, when she feared she could never 
smile again. Yet now her unconquerable youth was 
whispering that the outer world was beautiful and that 
this inner world was amusing and that she had an 
addition to her income and that Mrs. Morgan Schuyler 
was an amazingly good sort, and would be a considerate 
employer of the type one could respect and like, despite 
her cupids, her roses, and her other little eccentricities. 
Her prophecy came back: “Whatever your trouble is, 
you ’re coming through it triumphantly.” 

The new employee knew better. She knew that 
such trouble as hers was the sort one does not come 
through. One simply endures it to the breaking-point. 
She knew that if she had been able to confide in Mrs. 
Schuyler the latter, as a woman of the world and a 
clear thinker, would be forced to admit that she was 
in a cul de sac from which there was no escape. All 
this being so, Hope smiled down at the pink roses on the 
white-velvet carpet. The sense of humor she had 
feared was dead had recently stirred and awakened. 
Its revival was almost as wonderful as the finding of 
this supplementary work, almost as wonderful as the 
conviction that, for the time at least, life was again 
endurable. Very well. She would live in to-day, 
calling even her thoughts together and keeping them 
safely huddled under the wings of the present. 

From an upper post of the painted bedstead a fat 
pink cupid faced her with the impudence of cupids. 
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As if to make him a witness to her resolution, she 
nodded. 

“That’s it,” she murmured. “I must never think 
of to-morrow.” 

A sound of wheezing and blowing in the bath-room 
suggested that the ablutions of Mrs. Schuyler were 
approaching their high-water mark. Hope remem- 
bered her most recent instructions, but she remained 
where she was. She had abruptly realized that she 
had no idea how to find the clean little room with the 
fetching view of the elevated railroad, to which her 
mistress had commended her attention, and she further 
recalled that lady’s expressed objection to being shouted 
at through the bath-room door. There remained only 
one procedure. She must start on a modest voyage 
of discovery, and with any kind of luck she would bring 
up in her future haven. 

She was still holding her coat, and she had already 
taken off her toque. Draping the former over her 
left arm and with the hat in her left hand, she opened 
the door leading from the pink bedroom into the central 
hall of the apartment. She thought she was moving 
sedately, but it became clear that she had been going 
through space with a rush, and that something had 
approached from the opposite direction with the same 
impetuosity. There was an impact, followed by two 
sharp exclamations, The next instant Miss Emerson 
found herself reposing on the breast of a young man, 
who not only caught her as she tottered from the force 
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of the shock but who also, with an expression of great 
content, continued to hold her firmly in both arms. 
It was on this restful tableau that the round blue eyes 
of Mrs. Schuyler fell when, lured by the sounds of the 
encounter, she opened her bath-room door and guard- 
edly thrust her blonde head around the side of it. 


CHAPTER? fil 


HE young man was the first to recover his 
Ab presence of mind—if, indeed, he had lost it. 
He regretfully loosened the clasp of his arms in re- 
sponse to the lady’s obvious desire to leave their shelter. 

“By Jove,” he warmly exclaimed, “I’m most awfully 
sorry! I hope I haven’t hurt you. You see, I’d no 
idea there was any one in the room but my sister Maud, 
and her movements are as audible as a truck’s.”’ 

Pained by this comment, his sister Maud withdrew 
her head and closed the bath-room door. What she 
had to say, the crisp snap of the closing implied, could 
be expressed later, and would be. On the threshold 
of the other door the two young.persons who had 
collided still confronted each other, dazed but highly 
observant. 

“Just my luck,’ Van Dorn pensively remarked, “‘to 
knock your breath out of you when all I wanted to 
do was to knock out Maud’s. I was giving an imita- 
tion of a rising young broker in a hurry, for her 
special benefit.” 

“Tt was a good one,” his victim admitted with an 
irrepressible smile. He decided that her smile was as 


wonderful as the rest of her, probably because her 
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upper lip was very short and there was an especially 
attractive twist to it as if it insisted on smiling against 
the wish of its owner. This made the smile almost a 
compliment ; but it was a short-lived affair, for already 
it had perished. She thanked him seriously as he bent 
and retrieved a jet pin the recent jar had dislodged 
from her black hair. 

“T don’t know why you should thank me,” he gloom- 
ily admitted, “after what I’ve done. I’ve even 
wrecked a perfectly good coiffure.”’ 

The words served their purpose. They checked her 
departure and sent her hand to her hair. 

“Oh, is it wrecked, really?” she apprehensively ex- 
claimed. She was certainly very lovely and exquisitely 
feminine, and thus set apart from most of Maud’s 
women callers, who didn’t know the difference be- 
tween a coiffure and a doughnut. The comparison 
was the young man’s, and under its influence and that 
of a sudden inspiration his face brightened. 

“T think I could straighten it, if you ll let me try,” 
he urgently suggested. 

The new employee sighed. She had been in the place 
half an hour, and already the time had come to snub 
James Van Dorn. 

“No, thanks,” she said. “I won’t trouble you. I’m 
just going to my room.” 

He stared interestedly. 

“Your room?” he repeated. This was almost too 


good to be true. 
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“My room, a clean little place with a fetching view 
of the elevated railroad. You see—” she dropped her 
brown eyes, that he might not catch the glint in them— 
“T’m the new maid.” 

“You’re the new—’” It became clear that Van 
Dorn was numbed by the impact of this simple state- 
ment. “The devil you are!’ he muttered at last, and 
added hastily, “I beg your pardon!” 

As she made a forward movement, he retreated to 
let her pass him. Then his mental equipment resumed 
its normal action, and he fell into step beside her. 

“Permit me to be your guide.” 

She shook her head. . 

“Please don’t. I’d much rather you would n't.” 

“But I’ve got to,” he persisted. “If I don’t you ’ll 
lose the way and perhaps wander for days without food 
or water.” 

“Don’t be absurd.” 

“T’m not. I’m being practical. To come down to 
brass tacks,” he cheerfully added, “you ’re a stranger 
in a strange land. In two minutes more, unless I 
pilot you, you ’ll be bursting in upon my mother at the 
sacred moment when she’s adjusting her transforma- 
tion. She dislikes to be intruded upon at such a crisis. 
She has told me so. Three minutes later you ’ll sur- 
prise Kawa surreptitiously packing a basket of pro- 
visions for some uptown friends of his. No one 
lingers in our family midst more than twenty-four 
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hours after such a revelation. Kawa sees to that. 
Which reminds me—” 

He stopped and wheeled to face her, thus compelling 
her to stop also. They had reached the farther end of 
the square main hall. Miss Emerson was tall, but this 
athletic youth towered several inches above her. The 
fact gave him an unfair advantage, which he promptly 
took, and smiled down into her eyes. 

“Now, tell me, what did you mean by claiming to 
be the new maid? Was it a joke?” 

“T don’t joke with strangers.” 

All the new maid’s human friendliness had departed. 
She faced him, cool and exceedingly remote. “I am 
the new maid. And I think we shall understand each 
other better if I tell you that the first condition of my 
engagement here is that I’m to have nothing whatever 
to say to you.” 

He was lounging a trifle, his hands in his pockets, 
but under the sting of her words he removed them and 
straightened in quick resentment. 

“Do you think I deserve that?” 

“T don’t know. I don’t know anything about you. 
To be candid, I don’t want to. I want to hold my 
position. I don’t intend to lose it, through you or for 
any other reason, if I can keep it. You see, I’m very 
frank.” 

“You are,” he dryly conceded. 

“Take it as a compliment, if you choose, but please 
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don’t forget what I’ve said. Now, will you tell me 
where my room is?” 

He led her along a side corridor to a rather narrow 
door, and stood between it and her. 

“That ’s the room.” He indicated the door with a 
hospitable gesture. “But I’ve a valedictory, too. 
May I deliver it?” 

“Tf it’s very short.” 

“Tt will be. It’s only this: I don’t know what 
your masquerade means, but I do know that for some 
reason you’re masquerading. My sister will soon 
realize it, if she has n’t caught on already. It’s her 
affair. If she’s satisfied, I’ve nothing to say. Only 
—don’t think you ’re fooling us!” 

Differently delivered, the words would have been 
objectionable; but the tone was that of a brother, and 
now he smiled at her like a mischievous but friendly 
small boy. Very much against her intention, and 
therefore with a particularly pleasing twist of that 
short upper lip, she returned the smile. 

“There ’s only one thing more,” he added. “As a 
rule, masqueraders are up against something. If I can 
help you out at any time, let me know.” 

She was rather touched. 

“In other words,” she interpreted, “you’re taking 
me on trust, like your sister? That’s very good of 


you. 
“Is Maud taking you on trust, too? I’m mighty 
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glad to know it. Good morning. I’ll try not to 
trouble you.” 

He swung on his heel and departed, while she entered 
the clean little place. Its owner had not claimed too 
much for it. It was a box of a room, but it had two 
attractions—a big window overlooking the East River, 
and an aspect of perfect freshness. The new-comer 
gratefully realized that very recently it had been “done 
over,’ as the phrase goes; there was about it a re- 
assuring odor of fresh paint. It seemed in excellent 
order, and Hope’s respect for Nancy deepened as she 
looked around. The small day-bed had an immaculate 
chintz cover. There was a table, a rocking-chair, an 
electric reading-light, and two rugs concealed part of 
the painted floor. Opening an inner door, she found a 
tiny bath-room, with a square tub and a shower. Her 
heart rose. She could be clean and comfortable here 
and could save forty dollars a month by giving up her 
present room, which was neither comfortable nor con- 
spicuously clean. Forty dollars a month would be a 
definite help in meeting her obligations. The room had 
a built-in closet, and the final article of furniture was 
a tall high-boy, in the drawers of which she found not 
only the uniforms Mrs. Schuyler had promised but a 
supply of towels, as well as clean cotton sheets and 
pillow-cases for the day-bed. 

She changed hurriedly into one of the white uni- 
forms. As her employer had hoped, it was not a bad 
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fit. With slight alterations, which she could make that 
evening, it would do very well, and already it was 
taking on something of the special effect of smartness 
and finish this wearer gave to all her clothes. She had 
some scruples about putting on the uniform of another 
woman who was entitled to it by her diploma and 
record, and she met these by leaving off the cap. 
White dresses and white aprons were very much alike. 
It was largely by the cap that the initiated knew where 
a nurse had received her training. If Mrs. Schuyler 
insisted on caps, she could buy some. 

To her amazement, Hope found herself humming 
the air of a Balkan folk-song. It was not a gay lilt, 
but that she should have an impulse to sing anything 
was little short of a miracle. She became silent on that 
bleak reflection, though she was subconsciously cheered 
by the fact that twice to-day her heart had risen to a 
degree which made songs and smiles seem almost 
natural. 

The square mirror standing on the high-boy reflected 
only her head and shoulders, but this was enough to 
show that the new uniform was becoming. She hoped 
it would please Mrs. Schuyler. A companion hope 
that her employer would not be tempted to paint pink 
roses and cupids on her was checked as frivolous. 
Nevertheless it, too, heartened the new member of the 
household. She turned from the mirror, and with an 
almost affectionate farewell glance at her room went 
back to the rose boudoir. 
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There she found a large and rather sulky baby put- 
ting the final touches to a quick morning toilet. The 
episode of half an hour ago, already dim in the girl’s 
memory, was still in the foreground of her employer’s 
thoughts. Mrs. Schuyler had something to say and 
was prepared to say it, but as she looked at the picture 
of youth and fresh beauty before her the spark died 
in her blue eyes. One of the noted feminist’s fine 
qualities was the power of whole-heartedly admiring 
those more attractive than herself. Moreover, the 
telephone eased the strain of the moment by ringing 
compellingly. Its owner waved a majestic and now 
unjeweled hand toward the instrument. 

“Answer it. It’s been ringing steadily ever since 
you left.” 

Hope took up the receiver. 

“Mrs. Schuyler’s apartment. ... May I have the 
name, please?” 

The listener reflected that the girl really had a 
lovely voice. 

“Mrs. Ransom?” Hope glanced at her employer and 
caught a negative gesture. “I’m so sorry, but I 
can’t get Mrs. Schuyler here just now. May I take 


the message? ... The Mah-Jongg tournament has 
been postponed to the ninth? I will tell her. Thank 
you.” 


Standing before a full-length mirror, Mrs. Schuyler 
added the sole touch of color to a dark blue one-piece 
gown by putting on a jade necklace. 
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“Ts this your engagement book?’ The new em- 
ployee took up a pink-bound volume on the telephone 
stand. ‘“I’ll make notes in it of the Mah-Jongg 
tournament and of other engagement memoranda that 
come in over the telephone. On this white pad, if 
you approve, I’ll jot down messages that come when 
you ’re not here. You ’ll find a list of them every day, 
if I’m gone before you get home for luncheon.” 

“That will be very nice.” The puckered face of 
the hurt baby relaxed into its normal placidity. Hope’s 
eyes turned to the litter on the unmade bed. 

“T suppose your secretary is at your office head- 
quarters?” 

“Yes, and she has all she can do there, too.” The 
older woman’s eye followed her and the pink brow 
frowned down at the accumulation on the bedspread. 
“Just pick those up, please, and drop them on the 
desk in my study till I’ve time to attend tothem. I’m 
going out immediately.” 

“Can I attend to some of them? That’s one of the 
few things I know how to do.” 

Her employer’s manner took on the warmth of the 
sun at high noon. 

“Heaven has sent you—though no doubt I ’ll wake 
up presently to find it’s all a dream! In the mean- 
time, why did n’t you tell me you’d been a secretary? 
Of course you can answer those things!” Mrs. Schuy- 
ler went on with a characteristic grasping of opportun- 
ity. “Most of them are begging letters, asking dona- 
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tions for holiday dinners and other charities. Tear 
up as many as you can; I should n’t have any Thanks- 
giving dinner myself if I responded to all the appeals 
I get. Give a dollar to most of the rest, and five 
dollars to a few of the specially deserving. I need n't 
explain that my pet charities don’t send their appeals 
here. Fill in the blanks and address the envelopes, and 
leave me a list of what you want. I’ll make out the 
checks to-night. Decline all the invitations. I’m up 
to my neck now, and I won’t make another engage- 
ment till after the holidays. Lay aside anything you 
can’t answer and refer it to me in the morning.” 

The telephone rang again. This time the leader 
was willing to respond. She was expressing a spirited 
difference of opinion to a member of one of her com- 
mittees when the front door-bell rang. Hope answered 
it and a bobbed-haired young thing breezed past with- 
out apology and blew on into the pink bedroom. The 
new employee followed with some misgiving, but Mrs. 
Schuyler, still at the telephone, checked her winged 
words to glance up and nod to the visitor. 

“FH’lo, Aunt Maud,” the arrival muttered gloomily. 
“Can that, quick. I’ve got an earful for you.” 

“You usually have, Sally.” Aunt Maud sighed. as 
she hung up the receiver after a few more crisp 
sentences. ‘‘What’s it about this time?” 

The young person addressed as Sally had dropped 
into the white wicker chaise longue and comfortably 
stretched herself out. Now she drew a silver cigarette- 
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case from her pocket and carefully selected a long 
Turkish cigarette tipped with pink silk. 

“Mother said you wanted some dame down here 
mornings to run errands, and you’d pay her fifty a 
month,” she dispassionately announced. “TI need fifty 
a month, so Ill run, when I’m not too tired.” 

The heart of Miss Emerson, who had lingered to 
gather up the scattered mail on the counterpane, missed 
a beat, but she was reassured by the prompt reply of 
her employer. 

“No, you won't,” Mrs. Schuyler decided. ‘“‘Yester- 
day, if you had come, I’d have been desperate enough 
to give even you a trial. Earlier this morning there 
might still have been a remote chance for you. But 
by dawdling as usual you ’ve missed the golden oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime. In other words, my poor child, 
the job is filled. Miss Emerson has it.” She nodded 
toward the new incumbent. ‘Hope, this is Sally 
Wallis, one of my numerous godchildren. She calls 
me ‘Aunt,’ but, thank Heaven, she’s no kin of mine! 
However, she overruns us all the time, so you may 
as well get used to her.”’ 

“How do, Miss Emerson?” Sally nodded without 
moving from her position. 

“T hope you’re not disappointed.” Hope stopped 
beside the couch to smile down into the pretty, reckless 
young face. 

“Disappointed? Listen!’ Sally sat up to under- 
line her words. “I’m a peal of joy-bells! That job 
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was Mother’s dream, not mine. So she’d know where 
I was, part of the time, she said.’’ Sally giggled. 
“And anyway I could n’t have crawled down till ten 
or eleven in the mornings,” she went on. “I’ve got 
to have some sleep!” 

Aunt Maud surveyed her godchild. 

“T’m an ungrateful woman,” she murmured, “but 
when I see what Providence has preserved me from 
this day, my heart swells.” 

“Every one happy then. Aren’t we the merry, 
merry villagers?” 

Miss Wallis yawned widely, took advantage of the 
resultant chasm to put a cigarette into it, and vaguely 
looked around for a match. She was a typical flapper, 
bobbed, blonde, dressed in the extreme of flapper 
fashion, wearing an expression of arrogant detach- 
ment, and surprisingly sophisticated for a young person 
of nineteen. 

Her godmother spoke peremptorily. 

“Sally, you can’t smoke in this room! How many 
times must I tell you so? As for those ribbon-tipped 
cigarettes you affect—’ the speaker surveyed with 
distaste the pink-silk band around the top of the 
slender roll of tobacco—“‘they ’re the most disgustingly 
unhygienic things I know of!” 

“I’m hoping they ’Il kill me off.’ Sally replaced 
the cigarette in its case, with a deep sigh. “But this 
one matched the room so nicely. And I do hate to 
see you so un-modern, Auntie. I often say to dear 
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Mamma, when we’re discussing public affairs, ‘If only 
Aunt Maud’s ideas could be brought up to date, how 
the sphere of her influence would widen!’ ” 

She caught the pink cushion her godmother threw 
at her, dropped it on the floor, and yawned again. 

“Don’t be crusty. Spring is only six months off, 
and then you ’ll be gamboling over the greensward and 
filling your little hands with flowers like a Greek 
dancer.” 

The picture thus called up seemed to cheer Miss 
Wallis, who paused to dwell on it. “In your pink 
cap and bed-jacket,” she elaborated. . 

“Stop making fun of me and tell me where you 
were the night before last, when your mother was 
stirring up the whole country-side, telephoning for 
you.” 

The digression was successful. Sally looked in- 
jured. 

“Ts n’t she the limit? And me perfectly safe with 
a bunch of pious pilgrims at Casey’s road-house.”’ 

“You were not!” The girl’s godmother jerked out 
the words in genuine horror. 

“Believe me, I was; and if there’s any drearier spot 
on this side of the morgue, I don’t want the address.” 

“But, Sally, don’t you know the reputation of 
Casey's?” 

“T do,” said Sally, simply. “That’s why we went. 
But did we get a thrill? We did not! Your little 
godchild was as safe as Jimmy, at home in his nursery. 
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Where ’s Jim, by the way?” she abruptly demanded. 

“In his bedroom, I suppose, where I trust you’ll 
not pursue him. Later we’ll have a few words about 
Casey’s. Now, Hope, if you’re ready I'll take you to 
the study and introduce you to my desk.’ 

Hope followed her employer, an achievement compli- 
cated by the fact that the front door-bell and the tele- 
phone were ringing simultaneously. Miss Wallis rose 
to the occasion. 

“Beat it,’ she languidly suggested. “I’ll answer 
the bells when I get ’round to ’em. Of course I won't 
be too expert and oust you from your job. But I'll 
certainly tell every one Aunt Maud is home and eager 
to chat over the telephone.” 

Aunt Maud checked the free stride with which she 
was moving toward the door. She held herself well 
and walked with surprising lightness for one of her 
weight. 

“If you do—”’ she warned Sally, a sudden cold 
light in her blue eyes. Sally gazed at her in innocent 
dismay. 

“Why, Auntie, you would n’t have me tell a false- 
hood, would you? Gee, how glad my dear mamma 
will be that I’ve escaped the Perils of this Place!” 
Her tone capitalized the words as she moved slowly 
toward the telephone. 

“That child,’ Mrs. Schuyler assured Hope, “gets 
on my nerves.” 

They entered the study, and the young man Hope 
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had met earlier in the morning rose from the depths 
of an easy-chair, threw his cigar at a blazing log in 
the fireplace, and looked at them as if something 
pleasant had happened. His sister frowned. 

“T have absolutely no privacy in this apartment,” she 
complained. ‘Jim, how many times have I told you 
to keep out of my study in the mornings?” 

“Now, let me think!” Young Van Dorn reflected 
ostentatiously, his blue-gray eyes on Hope. 

“Often,” he finally admitted, and he appeared to 
be waiting for something. 

“Then please remember it, And won't you be late 
at the office?” 

Her brother glanced at his watch and nodded re- 
gretfully. 

“Very late,” he confessed, and continued to wait, 
standing firmly on the balls of his feet, his gaze on the 
face of his sister’s companion. ‘“‘Someway I don’t 
seem to feel rushed this morning. If you would like 
me to sit down and dash off a few letters—” 

Mrs. Schuyler capitulated, but in her own way. 

“Hope,” she said, “this is my brother, an irresponsi- 
ble young scapegrace who will yet be the death of me. 
I think you two met earlier in the morning. I seemed 
to hear an echo of some such meeting,” she dryly 
added. “Now, Jim, if youll kindly dash off your- 
self, you “ll help us immensely.” 

Young Van Dorn sighed. He had bowed to Hope 
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very formally at the mention of her name, but he did 
not speak to her. As he was reluctantly moving 
toward the study door, it opened and Sally looked in. 

“Mrs. Parmenter is on the telephone, Aunt Maud,” 
she called. “She wants to have a nice long talk with 
you, and I told her you were right here and looking 
forward to it. Oh, hello, Jim! I didn’t suppose 
you ’d be able to get out of bed to-day, after last night !”’ 

Van Dorn held up a warning hand. 

“Come in, Sally,” he invited in a loud whisper. 
“But keep well to the right of your Aunt Maud. 
She ’s a bit edgy this morning. I don’t believe even 
Mrs. Parmenter can soothe her.” 

He stood back to permit his sister to continue her 
resentful journey to the telephone and the undesired 
talk with the most persistent nuisance of her circle, 
and then, his arm through Sally’s, led the flapper to 
the window farthest from the desk. There the two 
chatted in an undertone for a few moments, while lit- 
tle halos of cigarette smoke formed about their heads. 
Seated at the big, flat-topped mahogany desk, Hope 
began to go over Mrs. Schuyler’s letters. For a few 
moments she was conscious of her companions in the 
room, but very soon she forgot them. The telephone 
rang, and when she rose to answer it she discovered 
that she was alone. 

She drew a quick breath of relief. That deliberate 
lingering of her employer’s brother had hurt and an- 
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noyed her. It had seemed a direct violation of his 
promise. But evidently he had merely been teasing 
his sister. She inferred that baiting Mrs. Schuyler 
was the pet diversion of Jim and Sally, and an unex- 
pected sympathy for her employer welled up in her. 
An emphatic slam of the front door proved that some 
one had left the apartment, probably its mistress. The 
new maid, or secretary—she wondered whimsically 
which she was—settled down contentedly to a morn- 
ing’s work with the mail, interrupted, as it developed, 
by several dozen telephone calls and a fairly steady 
ringing of the front door-bell. 

Responding to the bell—a duty but lightly touched 
upon by her employer—proved to be in itself a taxing 
occupation, and this probably explained why Kawa 
so firmly repudiated it. The hall man seemed con- 
stantly bringing mail. There were three mornings 
deliveries of letters, and two of newspapers and cir- 
culars. The personal purchases made by members of 
the family also were delivered at the front door, and 
apparently the two women had already begun their 
holiday shopping. Callers came, friends and strangers, 
all with touching confidence that they would be wel- 
comed, however unconventional the hour of their ar- 
rival. Visitors from other cities left cards and letters 
of introduction. Hastening from door to telephone 
and from telephone to desk, the new-comer realized 
afresh that her position was not a sinecure, and she re- 
joiced in the knowledge. She would have time, here, 
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to think only of the immediate duty before her. That 
was exactly the sort of situation she would have de- 
manded if she had been in a position to demand any- 
thing. 


CHAPTER IV: 


« OU will lunch with Mother and me, when we’re 
not formally entertaining. You know you’re 
my home secretary now.” 

Thus spoke Mrs. Schuyler at the luncheon table that 
noon, and thus simply was Miss Emerson’s new posi- 
tion in the household defined. 

In her heart the girl was rather relieved. She had 
not objected to being a maid. Her immediate neces- 
sity was work, and it was not for her to cavil at the 
special aspects it presented. Moreover, she felt, with 
entire conviction, that no work one does well is be- 
neath one, as the phrase goes. But there was little 
question that it was more interesting to be Mrs. 
Morgan Schuyler’s home secretary than her hand- 
maiden. 

“She might write some letters for me, too, if she 
has time,’ Mrs. Van Dorn mildly suggested. She 
smiled at Hope as she spoke, and Hope smiled back 
at the plump little gentlewoman, for whom she felt an 
immediate liking. 

“She might open them, at least,”’ the latter’s candid 
daughter contributed. ‘The way you allow letters to 
lie around your room for weeks without taking the 

AA 
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trouble to glance at them is simply shocking, Mother.” 

Mrs. Van Dorn defended herself with dignity. 

“I always open them if I know the handwriting,” 
she submitted. ‘But I simply have n’t been able to find 
a moment, lately, for my mail.’ 

It was Hope’s first glimpse of one of the old lady’s 
most conspicuous characteristics. From the time she 
rose, at ten in the morning, until she went to bed at 
the corresponding hour at night, Mrs. Van Dorn con- 
sidered herself ‘worked to death,” as she expressed it. 
She had the air of being breathless from her exertions. 
But at no time could she or any one else point to any- 
thing she had accomplished or to any diversion of 
hers except “listening in” at the fine radio equipment 
in her bedroom. Another outstanding quality, Hope 
soon discovered, was her complete devotion to her son 
Bertie. A third was her deep religious feeling, which 
found daily expression in fervent thanks to God when 
a member of her family did anything especially nice 
for her. A fourth was her interest in names. AI- 
most any name immediately reminded her of some one 
of the same name whom she had once met, and she 
was moved to a passionate but usually futile effort to 
connect the two individuals. 

“You know I haven’t time to attend to the mail 
that pours in on me, any more than you have,” she 
now aggrievedly amplified, “with all I’ve got to do!” 

“I’ve paid this month for a dozen tickets for charity 
affairs alone,’ Mrs. Schuyler grumbled; “tickets you 
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held on to so long that they could n’t be returned. If 
you ’ll let Miss Emerson open your mail, it may save 
us a lot of money. You can throw most of the letters 
in the waste-basket,” she reassuringly informed the 
new secretary. 

Hope acquiesced in the new arrangement. She was 
an analytical young person, and she told herself that 
the incident was rather typical of the average woman’s 
position in the world of work. She had been engaged 
for clearly defined duties at a stipulated salary, yet 
within three hours of the time of that agreement her 
duties had been more than doubled, with no thought 
of an increase in the payment for them. True, she 
had offered to help with the mail, but not to any such 
degree as was unfolding; and her originally defined 
duties would have filled her time. She did not see 
quite how she was to carry all the additional work in 
four hours daily, but she would do what she could 
and leave the rest, without compunction. 

The surprising element in the situation was that a 
woman of Mrs. Schuyler’s type, admittedly not only 
just but generous, and certainly with a good grasp 
of present-day labor conditions, should so overwhelm 
her. The average woman as well as the average man 
would naturally get out of any employee all that em- 
ployee was willing to give. But Mrs. Morgan Schuyler 
was not an average woman. She struggled with to- 
day’s service problem and, like most of her sisters, 
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had failed to meet it, as she had confessed this morn- 
ing. Yet, having found that rare being, a willing 
worker, she was now cheerfully prepared to drive the 
willing worker to the breaking-point. Possibly most 
other women would have done the same thing. Hope’s 
thoughts were almost impersonal. She did not feel 
in any degree injured. She merely dispassionately 
reviewed her experience as part of the domestic labor 
situation, and felt that she had the answer to at least 
one of its most persistent questions. 

Mrs. Van Dorn, on whom the girl now turned her 
brown gaze, was personally a smaller replica of her 
gifted daughter. Her wrinkled face looked like a 
crumpled and faded pink rose. She, too, was a victim 
of superfluous flesh, but whereas Maud Schuyler phil- 
osophically accepted her burden and made the best of 
it, Mrs. Van Dorn waged a sporadic and losing fight 
against it. She frequently “reduced,” as she expressed 
it, eating almost nothing and going about the apartment 
in a consequent state of black pessimism until she had 
lost five pounds, immediately afterward taking them 
on again by two or three large and care-free meals. 

All this, of course, Hope was to learn later. At 
present Mrs. Van Dorn was not “reducing,” but she 
proved that she was beginning to think about it, by 
the ascetic expression with which she ate a second 
portion of creamed sweetbreads. 

Kawa served the luncheon, moving about like a 
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gray shadow. His manner lacked cordiality, but his 
cooking was admirable, and Hope ate an excellent 
meal, with full appreciation of his art. Young Van 
Dorn, it was mentioned, never lunched at home ex- 
cept on Sunday; and Sally Wallis had left the house 
after thrusting her head around the side of the study 
door for an informal farewell message. 

“T’m off,” she informed Miss Emerson, “but I 
want to say I’ve made out the penmanship on the 
wall. In seventeen days Aunt Maud will work you to 
death. Then I’ll have your job. It’s hard, but it’s 
life. I/’ll avenge you by not doing a thing when my 
turn comes. Ta-ta!” 

Hope had nodded cordially. She rather liked the 
flapper, though she did n’t like the reckless look on that 
young face, or the girl’s tired eyes, or the rouge on 
her cheeks and lips, or her ribbon-tipped cigarettes. 
When Sally departed and peace settled over the house- 
hold she had liked the study. It was a study that com- 
pellingly called for a student, with its French win- 
dows and small balconies overhanging the street, its 
rich, dark coloring, its book-lined walls. It was as 
different from Mrs. Schuyler’s bedroom as that lady 
herself was different at home and abroad. Indeed, the 
entire Schuyler apartment, with the one hectic excep- 
tion of the pink bedroom, was furnished in excellent 
taste. Hope subsequently learned that the taste was 
the late Morgan Schuyler’s. It was he who planned the 
study and selected the beautiful appointments of 
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the dining-room and living-room. A portrait of him 
hung in the main hall, revealing him as a broad- 
shouldered, smooth-faced, bald-headed man with a 
twinkle in his gray eyes. It was a generally blond 
family she had come into. Hope and Kawa and 
Nancy seemed the only brunettes. 

The luncheon was a quiet one. Mrs. Schuyler was 
obviously tired, after much talking at her committee 
meeting, and Hope lent herself to the crowding im- 
pressions that presented themselves in her new in- 
vironment. 

Mrs. Schuyler spoke abruptly : 

“What time did Sally leave?” 

“About half-past eleven, I should say.” 

“Did her mother telephone this morning to ask if 
Sally was here?” 

“Yes, about quarter of twelve.” 

“She ’ll probably telephone again about dinner-time, 
and the chances are I'll be roused from my innocent 
slumbers at midnight to tell Grace Wallis I have n’t 
the faintest idea where her offspring is. Grace seems 
to think I have a leash on the imp,” she added, 
“whereas all I know about Sally is that she’s riding 
for a fall and a hard one.” 

“Has she a father?” 

“Yes, she has, an utterly selfish, self-absorbed 
creature. He pays no attention whatever to Sally, 
who’s the only child; and Grace has about as much 
discipline as a sick kitten. Her one idea of her duty 
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to a daughter is to know where she is. Of course she 
never does know, though she spends her time telephon- 
ing to her friends, asking if they ’ve seen Sally lately. 
Sally goes her own way, poor child, with what she 
calls ‘the bunch,’ a group of youngsters in her set who 
are as foolish and as irresponsible as she is. Jim tries 
to keep an eye on her, but he has n’t much more sense 
than Sally, so I don’t think he really helps.” 

“My son James,” Mrs. Van Dorn contributed, “is 
an unusually sensible young man. Of course he has n’t 
Bertie’s strength of character—”’ 

“Tf Jim’s sensible, it’s your secret, Mother. No 
one else knows it. Jim is an unusual young idiot, if 
you ask me,” Jim’s candid sister went on, helping her- 
self to Spanish cream, and regardless of the black 
cloud that enveloped Kawa. ‘He makes love to every 
girl he sees, and his victims are strewn around so 
thick he can hardly move without stepping on some of 
them!” 

“Maud Schuyler!” 

Mrs. Van Dorn drew herself up in her chair and 
frowned at her daughter. 

“Well, it’s true,’ the latter insisted. She added 
impatiently, “If it’s Miss Emerson you’re thinking 
about, she ’ll learn it soon enough. I don’t blame 
Jim. There’s no doubt that half the girls and 
women he knows are simply hurling themselves at his 
head. But he’s past twenty-five, and it’s high time 
he dropped his nonsense and settled down.” 
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Hope listened with distaste. So that was the sort 
he was! She knew the type and despised it. He 
had n’t seemed like that at all, notwithstanding his 
quick grasp of the opportunity afforded by their first 
meeting. There had been a nice look in his eyes, 
wholly unlike the meaning stare with which she was 
becoming familiar in other eyes, and he had taken her 
rebuke in a manly way. She realized that the sister 
had a motive in painting her brother black; still, there 
must be some truth in her charges, for Mrs. Van Dorn 
attempted no further defense after her first outburst, 
but sank into a state of depression a mint cordial failed 
to ameliorate. 

“Tf only he ’d marry some nice girl!” she murmured 
without hope. 

Mrs. Schuyler laughed sardonically. The secretary 
realized that there were unpleasant aspects of this big, 
tolerant, efficient, babyish, pessimistic, robust personal- 
ity. She had yet to see them in action, but she recog- 
nized their existence. She was given her first glimpse 
of one immediately after luncheon. As if recalled to 
a matter she had forgotten, her employer followed 
her into the side hall leading to Hope’s room. 

“I won’t keep you a moment,” she said brusquely. 
“I know your time’s up and you’re off duty. But I 
want to speak of that little episode this morning.” 

“‘That little episode’? The girl faced her with 
head erect and brown eyes steadily meeting the round 


blue ones. 
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“Yes. Of course I realize that the collision itself 
was an accident,” Mrs. Schuyler went on, “but the 
little chat that followed wasn’t, was it?” 

“Your brother insisted on showing me my room,” 
Hope explained. “You see, I didn’t know where it 
was.” 

“He would,’ Mrs. Schuyler conceded. “You will 
find that he’s very clever at making and grasping 
opportunities. I simply want to repeat—” she began 
in her platform manner. 

“You need n’t.” The girl before her realized that 
there was a limit to the amount of this sort of thing 
a self-respecting person could endure. “Since you are 
still so apprehensive, surely the wise course is for me 
to leave. I’m willing to work hard, but, frankly, I’m 
not willing to accept this complication. So let’s say 
good-by,”’ she smiled, “with entire good-will on both 
sides.” 

“My dear girl, don’t be foolish!” 

Mrs. Schuyler descended from her platform with a 
haste that was almost a scramble. “You know it won’t 
be easy for you to find another situation, and I admit 
that it won’t be possible for me to replace you. So 
let ’s say no more about it.” 

“Oh, but you will say more about it!” Hope’s tone 
was one of flat depression. “Youll talk about it 
every time your brother passes me in the hall or enters 
a room where I am. Or if you don’t talk, you'll 
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think and look volumes. I'd like to hold the position, 
but what’s the use of trying? If you knew how I 
loathe the type of man you say your brother is,” she 
ended almost fiercely, “you would n’t be disturbed 
about us!” 

“T’m not.” 

Quite suddenly the woman before her was the noted 
Mrs, Schuyler, equal to any situation. “I keep forget- 
ting that you ’re a gentlewoman, which is very stupid 
of me. You have my entire confidence, my dear, and 
I assure you this question will not come up again.” 

“Very well. Till to-morrow at eight, then.” 

Hope went on to her own room, feeling like an 
English governess in fiction. English governesses in 
fiction, she recalled, were always coming up against 
eligible young men of the household where they worked, 
and losing their situations because of these youths. 
It was the first time she herself had experienced this 
particular form of annoyance, but of course it was a 
thing one must expect if authors and dramatists are 
to be accepted as authorities. She changed her uni- 
form for the one-piece gown, put on the Russian toque, 
and, jerking herself into her coat, left the Schuyler 
apartment with a sensation of relief. It had appeared 
a safe and secure refuge only a few hours ago, but al- 
ready its atmosphere was changing. Even the walls 
of her little room seemed closing in on her. 

Part of this, of course, was due to her mental con- 
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dition. Her recent experiences had made her morbid. 
But there was something more. She had developed a 
sort of sixth sense which told her of impending trouble, 
and from far down within her this sense was issuing 
its warning now. 


CHAPTER Ray 


T was Sally Wallis who unconsciously wiped out 
the black picture of James Van Dorn that injured 
young man’s sister had drawn for her secretary. 

Breezing into the Schuyler home the next morning, 
Miss Wallis demanded her godmother, but accepted 
without disappointment the announcement that the lady 
was attending an uptown committee meeting. Having 
given her this information, the new secretary added 
a nod intended to convey a friendly farewell. It was 
a busy day. Apparently every one who knew Mrs. 
Schuyler was calling her on the telephone, and the 
door-bell was equally active. Moreover, there was 
an unusually heavy mail. Miss Wallis got the message 
of the nod, but lingered. 

“Jim gone out?” she asked casually. 

sVtuink so. In fot-sure.” 

“Did he get in late last night?” 

“Good Heavens, how should I know?” Hope 
looked up from her letters in surprise. It was one of 
her brief intervals in. the study, where Sally had fol- 
lowed her. 

“T thought you might have heard something said 


about it after you came.” 
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The secretary made some penciled notes on the mar- 
gin of a letter. They were supposed to give Mrs. 
Schuyler the gist of the reply that had been sent to 
that particular correspondent, and they would have 
done so if Mrs. Schuyler ever looked into her letter 
files. 

“Tf I had,” Hope absently answered Sally’s last re- 
mark as she wrote on, “I should n’t consider it neces- 
sary to repeat it.” 

“Right on the solar plexus,’ Sally murmured. 
“That was a wicked one!” 

“Then don’t ask me questions,” Hope begged. “If 
you want information about Mr. .Van Dorn’s move- 
ments, go to Kawa. I understand he’s a high au- 
thority.” 

“Kawa does n’t like me. Girls were different when 
he was young,” Sally jeered. 

“T hope they were.” 

“She looks so nice, and she can be so catty,” Sally 
mused aloud. “And I’m so friendly, too, and cheering 
her with girlish patter!” 

Hope laid down her work and looked at the reckless, 
painted little face, recognizing for the first time that 
the painting of that face was a somewhat unusual work 
of art. The flapper’s cheeks were thickly coated with 
what appeared to be white enamel, while the lines of 
the jaw and chin and the lobes of the girl’s pretty ears 
were dashingly touched up with red. Her mouth was 
as vividly scarlet as a pomegranate flower and her blue 
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eyes and yellow hair added the final accents to the most 
original make-up in Sally’s set. 

“Now come,” Hope said, good-humoredly, “‘be 
reasonable. I haven’t time for patter! I don’t 
want to be catty, but Mrs. Schuyler has loaded me up 
with twice as much work as I can finish, and I must 
keep at it. You see that, don’t you?” 

“I can see you have an ingrowing conscience. All 
right, Ill fade out.’’ But Sally still lingered, filling 
the interval by taking the inevitable cigarette from her 
case and lighting it. 

“T don’t care whether Jim was late or not,” she 
abruptly announced, as she sent out the first smoke 
ring. “I’m not one of his victims. Not that he has 
many,” she added. ‘Aunt Maud thinks he has, but 
she’s got to guess again. The girls fall for his looks, 
but they get over him in a few minutes. Jim has no 
pep. He’s always doing the big-brother stunt. And 
when it comes to petting, he’s a dead one! I kissed 
him once when he was off his guard, and I ’ll tell the 
world once was enough! He gave me brotherly ad- 
vice for the next eight minutes by my wrist-watch. 
We leave Jim out of our necking parties now,” she 
added, with her characteristic yawn. 

“Child,” the new secretary seriously assured her, 
“you make me rather sick.” 

The child laughed tentatively, threw her cigarette 
into the fire, and immediately lit a fresh one. 

“How many of those do you smoke in a day?” 
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“Cigarettes? Oh, a few boxes. Why?” 

“I was wondering if you knew they were hurting 
your eyes, spoiling your complexion, and wrecking your 
nerves.” 

Sally shook her head. 

“Old stuff,” she commented. “Unworthy of you. 
Now if you’d mentioned that a girl isn’t as kissable 
when she smells of stale tobacco, I might give the 
proposition some thought. Dick Bellew as much as 
told me that—the pig!—at a hide-and-seek last night. 
He and I crawled into a cedar chest at the Bellamys’. 
It was a heavenly place, just big enough for the two 
of us when the top was down. It had linen in it and 
smelled of lavender and dried rose-leaves. But Dick 
kept the top up. He said I filled it with the 
smell of stale tobacco! He doesn’t hit the weed 
himself. But would n’t that slam give you the pip!” 

Hope repeated, “You certainly make me feel rather 
sick,” and Sally laughed again. The opinions of 
others concerning her and her actions seemed the least 
important items in her hectic world, but it was becom- 
ing clear that she had a definite purpose in loitering. 

“Too bad,” she muttered, “when I was going to ask 
a favor.” 

“Ask it, but please be quick.’ 

Sally crossed the room, threw the second cigarette 
into the fire, and returned to the desk with an air 
of one about to unburden herself of weighty matters. 
Thrusting her hands deep into the pockets of her 
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severe tailor-made coat, she portentously faced the 
secretary. 

“You see,” she began, “you’re really a good sort, 
in spite of your tucked-in air. One can tell at a glance 
that you ’re one of the sophisticates, so one can trust 
you. Aunt Maud thinks she is, but she isn’t. She’s 
mid-Victorian, and she believes all she hears and reads. 
That ’s why she’s so asinine about Jim.” 

“Miss Wallis, please come to the point!” 

“Call me Sally.” 

“All right, Sally. What’s the favor?” 

“Well,—” Sally appeared to have difficulty in bring- 
ing out the words,—‘if Mother telephones Saturday 
morning, asking if I’ve spent Friday night here, will 
you say I have?” 

“T most certainly will not—either Saturday morning 
or any other time.” 

“Oh dear, oh dear!” Sally sighed deeply, as if the 
disappointment was more than she could bear. “But 
you ll have to do it just the same.”’ 

“T’ll have to!” Hope’s voice hardened. 

“Yes, you ’ll have to. You see,” Sally smiled imp- 
ishly and edged toward the door, “I shall be here 
Friday night. Aunt Maud is chaperoning me to a 
dance, and it’s easier to bring me home at two or three 
in the morning than to take me uptown. Got a rise 
out of you, didn’t I?” 

She strolled from the room and Hope heard a final 
chuckle as the door closed after her. She was relieved, 
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though still suspicious. She had caught the side glance 
Sally shot at her when speaking of the “favor” and 
she was sure it was not for her little joke alone that 
Miss Wallis had wasted fifteen minutes of valuable 
time. The “joke” had been a feeler. Something lay 
behind it, but the secretary was too busy to ask herself 
what it could be. 

She hurried from the telephone to the desk, from 
the desk to the door, and back again. Her occupation 
afforded much healthful exercise, and her mind was 
agreeably active. Yet, notwithstanding these wel- 
come conditions, she experienced the depressing sense 
of unrest she had felt the night before. It was a 
familiar sensation, and it usually preceded some episode 
sinister enough to justify the foreboding. But what 
could happen to-day? And what could happen here? 

She believed she had eluded the espionage to which 
she had been subjected for the past six months. Cer- 
tainly for several weeks she had seemed free from it, 
and she could not conceive how her unseen watchers 
might track her now. She had told no one of her 
new position. Though she believed herself safe in 
her uptown room, she had even taken the precaution, 
when she left it, to send to the station instead of to 
the Schuyler home the small steamer trunk that held 
her worldly possessions, and to reclaim the trunk at 
the station very early this morning and bring it down- 
town in a taxicab. She was safe; she firmly told her- 
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self she was. Yet she still felt enfolded by a black 
depression almost as tangible as a garment. 

Two hours later, in the pink bedroom next to the 
study, she heard the footsteps of Mrs. Schuyler, re- 
turned from her committee meeting. She also heard 
a snatch of song, jubilant but somewhat off the key. 
Clearly the singer was in a good humor. Hope 
glanced at her watch. The hands were at ten min- 
utes of twelve, which meant that there would be time 
before luncheon to consult Mrs. Schuyler about several 
important letters. As the telephone rang opportunely, 
she rose at once to answer it, glad of the EN: 
opportunity to speak to her employer. 

She went to the instrument with a smile at Mrs. 
Schuyler, who was seated before her dressing-case 
replacing a net on her blond hair. In response to the 
smile, the older woman nodded pleasantly and listened 
with her usual satisfaction to the new secretary’s 
charming voice. 

“Ves?” it asked with a rising inflection. “Yes? 
Yes?” Hope turned to the room’s other occupant. 
“T think it’s a mistake,” she began, uncertainly. 
“There . . . doesn’t seem to be any one... .” 

The next instant she had stepped back from the 
telephone, her face slowly turning gray. Mrs. Schuy- 
ler stared, rose, came to her side, and caught the 
receiver as it was falling from the girl’s hand. Her 
round face, with one unpinned corner of the net 
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drooping rakishly over an eye, expressed amazement, 
followed by utter incredulity as she held the receiver 
to her ear. 

“I seem to get a few words,” she brought out doubt- 
fully. “They sound like ‘Red Riding Hood! But 
the voice does n’t seem... human...” 

Through the receiver was coming a noise the mistress 
of the apartment had never heard from it before, and 
which at first she could neither understand nor classify. 
It was not loud, and it seemed to come from far away. 
It suggested— Mrs. Schuyler promptly repudiated the 
idea of what it suggested, but she set down the receiver 
as if it had burned her hand. 

She was given no opportunity to consider the prob- 
lem of what noise had come through the instrument. 
She had heard another sound, this time immediately 
recognizable; and the expression of surprise and dis- 
tress on her pink face was almost grotesquely in- 
tensified as she hurried forward and dropped on her 
knees beside her unconscious secretary. 


CHAPTER VI 


OPE opened her eyes. She was lying on the 

day-bed in the room with the fetching view of 
the elevated railroad. The impressive figure of her 
employer, looming between her and the window, ef- 
fectively blocked the view as well as much of the 
noonday light. Beside Hope a stranger was sitting, 
a large young man with arrestingly vivid blue eyes, 
a smooth face, brown hair, and a pugnacious ex- 
pression, who muttered something about “shock” as 
he wiped a thermometer and replaced it in its case. 

She sat up with an exclamation, and the stranger 
extended a strong hand and pressed her back upon her 
pillow. 

“Tt’s all right now,” he crisply assured her, “but 
you must lie still.” 

Mrs. Schuyler came to the bedside, her pink face 
drawn into worried lines, but her soul sympathetic. 
The secretary closed her eyes, and the reassuring smile 
the employer had summoned for her benefit died in its 
birth struggle. 

“Is she really all right again, Horace?” Mrs. Schuy- 
ler asked, uncertainly. 

“She will be,’ Doctor Horace Osborne curtly pro- 
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nounced. The “note” of this young man appeared to 
be curtness, approaching brusqueness at times. ‘Now 
tell me just what happened,” he directed, turning his 
eyes from the patient and leaning back in his chair to 
give full attention to the recital. 

“T don’t know.” Mrs. Schuyler fixed a reproach- 
ful gaze on the young figure on the day-bed. This, 
she was telling herself, was what she might have ex- 
pected. This was what came of following the dic- 
tates of a too-warm heart and taking unexplained 
strangers into one’s home. “At least I don’t under- 
stand it,’ she continued, in an injured tone. “She 
went to the telephone, and the next minute she dropped. 
Yet she had seemed quite all right the instant before.” 

“She got some bad news.” 

“No, she didn’t. That’s the odd part of it. She 
listened and seemed puzzled, and told me there was no 
one on the line. Then she evidently heard something 
that shocked her, and I took the receiver from her 
hand, to listen myself. What I heard was a queer 
noise; at least it seemed queer at the time, though 
probably I exaggerated the effect of it because I had 
just seen how it frightened her.” 

Mrs. Schuyler was like many others in her desire 
to ignore what she could not explain. She had been 
tempted to reserve the detail about the queer noise. 
It was the sort of detail one disliked to put into words, 
because one was afraid one would be disbelieved or 
laughed at. It now became clear, however, that this 
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detail was the only part of her narrative which really 
interested her listener. He looked up alertly. 

“What kind of queer noise was it?” 

“Why, a very unusual one. Or, rather, that’s the 
impression I got at the time, though I may have been 
mistaken about it,” the lady hedged. 

“Maud, what did that noise sound like?’ The 
doctor’s question was asked in a tone to discourage 
verbal skidding, and under it his friend made one of 
her quick recoveries. 

“Why, absurd as it seems, like a faint, distant howl,” 
she admitted. 

“H-m-m. Easy enough to explain if you ’d been at 
a radio. The screeches I get through mine—’ The 
physician, who in his leisure hours was a “radio fan,” 
checked this fascinating digression and resolutely re- 
turned to the lesser interest. “One is prepared for al- 
most anything through New York telephones, but a 
howl is a bit of a novelty,” he conceded. ‘Could it 
have been a matter of crossed wires, and of some one 
hysterically calling for help in case of fire or sickness ? 
What the average operator would do, you know,” he 
bitterly added, “would be to connect with some useless 
private individual.” 

“It might have been that.” Mrs. Schuyler de- 
cided to ignore the last sentence. “But I don’t think 
it was,” she slowly went on. “You see—” the brain 
of the distinguished feminist was beginning to resume 
its excellent functioning— “that would not account for 
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its effect on Miss Emerson. She would n’t have been 
frightened into unconsciousness by some one inarticu- 
lately gasping out an emergency call. She’d have 
helped the person in trouble. She strikes me as a girl 
of unusual poise.” 

The girl of unusual poise quivered in unconscious 
protest. Stunned though she was, something deep 
within her registered the talk, which was proceeding 
with the usual artless assumption on the part of the 
speakers that a patient hears, sees, and feels nothing 
when sick-room consultations are in progress. Doctor 
Osborne rose, thrust his hands into his trousers pockets, 
and took a turn around the small room, a journey 
greatly circumscribed by the presence of his old friend. 

“Do you think some one was trying to frighten 
her?” he flung over his shoulder as he went. 

“Why, of course, that might explain it, perfectly! 

The speaker’s relief was so obvious as to be amusing. 
She grasped the suggestion as if it were a rope and 
with its aid resolutely pulled herself back to common- 
sense ground, 

“Perhaps it was only a practical joke,” she eagerly 
added. “I believe that little wretch of a Sally is back 
of it. She’s capable of anything! And there were 
some words mixed up with the howl, too—something 
about Red Riding Hood! Yes, it must be a silly joke 
of Sally’s!” 

Osborne grinned understandingly. Then his face 
sobered as he returned to his patient and stood looking 
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down at her. Through the figure on the bed little 
shudders were running, and the color of the girl’s face 
was a bluish white. 

“If it was a practical joke, it was an unpardonable 
one,” he commented. ‘But she does n’t think it was.” 
He nodded toward the quivering figure. “Bring me 
a little more water, please, in a glass. She’d better 
have another dose.” 

Mrs. Schuyler hurried into the connecting bath-room 
and returned with the water and an almost care-free 
brow. She was convinced that they had found the 
explanation of the telephone episode. It was doubly 
satisfactory, since it dissipated an unpleasant memory, 
and, she hoped, assured the continued presence in her 
home of a highly efficient secretary. For the rest, she 
would throw the fear of God into Sally Wallis, and 
nothing of the sort would happen again. She beamed 
at the doctor, but his face was unresponsive as he 
opened his medicine-case and prepared a quieting draft. 
When it was ready, he mechanically slipped an arm 
under the girl’s head. 

“Drink this.” 

She drank it and he straightened, set down the empty 
glass, and stood watching her. The shivering grew 
less and finally ceased. 

“Lie perfectly still for the present,” the physician 
ordered, ‘‘and keep your eyes closed.” 

He drew the window shade down to the sill, a pre- 
caution against the too-bright light, made necessary by 
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Mrs. Schuyler’s changed position, straightened an 
afghan over the now still figure of his patient and left 
the room, indicating with a nod that the mistress of 
the apartment was expected to follow him. In the 
central hall he stopped, thrust his hands into his pockets 
again, and stared at his companion in frowning 
indecision. 

“That girl has had an awful shock, Maud,” he be- 
gan, with the candor of the long friendship that ex- 
isted between these two, “and I think you ’re all off in 
your notion of the cause. I don’t believe that noise 
was intended as a joke, or that Sally Wallis had any- 
thing to do with it. I don’t think the girl in there 
is silly enough to be frightened by a sound unless 
it was something she recognized and had reason to 
teat 

Mrs. Schuyler looked discouraged. All this was 
most disconcerting, when everything had been so sat- 
isfactorily explained. And she had two more com- 
mittee meetings to attend this afternoon. 

“What do you think it was, then?” she resignedly 
inquired. 

“What I’ve already said. Some one or something 
frightened the girl, but it wasn’t done as a practical 
joke.” 

“It certainly didn’t sound like a noise made by 
anything human,” his companion reluctantly admitted. 
He had turned away from her to pace the hall, but 
now he abruptly wheeled to face her again. 
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“You said it was a howl,” he repeated, curiously. 
“Just what sort of howl was it?” 

“Like an animal’s howl.” His companion spoke 
with a natural distaste for the subject. 

“What kind of animal?” 

“Good heavens, Horace! I’m not an authority on 
the howls of animals!’ Observing his grin, her 
calm broke and she yielded to a woman’s longing for 
masculine understanding and sympathy. “I’m afraid 
I’ve let myself in for a lot of trouble over that girl,” 
she confessed. ‘‘Come into the study and I ’ll tell you 
the whole story.” 

In the study she poured forth the details of the en- 
gagement and christening of Hope Emerson,—‘‘She 
had n’t even a name to her back,” she bitterly inter- 
polated,—telling it simply and without unnecessary 
words; and her companion, who was inclined to grow 
restless under the monologues of others, listened to 
the end, with only one or two interruptions. At the 
finish the narrator groaned. 

“You would n’t think I’d have been foolish enough 
to take her in, after such admissions,” she summed 
up. “But I needed help so desperately!) And you 
can see for yourself that she’s an exceptional type. 
She filled me with confidence. I can’t help feeling 
even now that whatever trouble she’s in has n’t come 
through her own fault. But of course I must send 
her packing as soon as she can stand; I can’t have 
the entire household upset by this sort of thing. 
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Luncheon was announced half an hour ago,” she 
plaintively ended, “and Kawa is simply furious!’ 

With the callousness of the physician whose mind 
refuses to be side-tracked from a ‘“‘case’’ the doctor 
ignored her woe. He took out his note-book and ran 
a purposeful eye over a crowded page. 

“Will you ask me to stay to luncheon?’ 

“Of course. You know Ill be delighted; I always 
am. But I’m afraid everything is simply ruined. 
You must n’t mind that.” 

“T won’t mind anything. But I want to keep a 
close eye on Miss Emerson for the next hour. I 
must look in on her now, before we go to the table. 
I’ll be glad of the chance to see your mother, too,” 
he added in a lighter tone. “She’s my prize patient.” 

Back in the secretary’s room he found that young 
person sitting on the side of the day-bed, looking 
rather vaguely around her. 

“Here,” he said sharply, “this sort of thing won’t 
do at all! I told you to lie still.” 

“T know, but I’m quite all right now, and I simply 
must get up.” 

The girl’s voice, which he heard for the first time, 
interested him. Though no one suspected it, beauti- 
ful speaking voices were a passion with Osborne, and 
he collected them as new records for his memory phono- 
graph. The voice of Miss Emerson was now added 
to the assortment, but he replied with abrupt authority 
in his own agreeable barytone: 
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“You ’re going to do nothing of the kind. Lie 
down.” 

The head of his patient rose and she looked at him 
with resentful eyes. The young man—he was still 
in his early thirties—grinned unrepentantly. 

“Not used to taking orders, are you?” he inter- 
preted. “Well, you’ll learn, with a little practice. 
Start now by lying down. I want to talk to you.” 

Hope lay down. It was easier to obey than to re- 
bel, for her brain was still whirling. 

“T can’t tell you anything,” she began. 

“T suppose you can’t, or rather you won’t. How- 
ever, Mrs. Schuyler has told me all she knows, which 
does n’t help us much. Of course you understand 
that my interest is purely professional,” he added in a 
tone to match the words. “What I ask you will have 
a definite bearing on your condition. Medical ques- 
tions and answers rest between physician and patient, 
and no one else need know anything about them, so I 
want you to be frank. It’s plain,” he went on, as she 
did not speak, “that you ’re in an overwrought nervous 
state which isn’t wholly due to this morning’s ex- 
perience. I want to learn the cause and help you. 
Will you let me?” 

elieiocane’ 

She lay facing him, with closed eyes, while through 
the dropped lids two big tears forced their way and 
ran slowly down her cheeks. 

The doctor nodded. 
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“That ’s right,” he said cheerfully. “Cry if you 
want to. It may do you good.” 

It appeared, however, that this was not the type of 
patient who found comfort in tears or confidences. 

“Tt won’t do me good! I hate myself when I cry 
she fiercely protested, and felt in the pocket of her 
uniform for a handkerchief. Finding none, she 
opened her eyes and tried to rise. 

“Use this.” 

He put into her hand the big square of linen he had 
taken from his breast pocket and shaken out of its 
original folds, and she gratefully buried her face in 
it. Then she looked at him, dry-eyed. 

“Thank you. I suppose one can’t help fainting 
once or twice in a lifetime; but at least I can keep 
from crying, and I will.” 

“Are you in the habit of fainting?” 

“T certainly am not!” She repudiated the sugges- 
tion with heat. “I had never fainted in my life till 
to-day.” 

“That ’s interesting.” He studied her thought- 
fully. “But of course I realize you’re not the type 
to keel over without cause.” 

“T hope you'll tell Mrs. Schuyler that.’ The 
patient spoke in a tone of deep depression. ‘‘After 
this she “Il expect me to flatten out on any pretext. It 
is n’t a very auspicious beginning to new work.” 

“T’ll tell her. But don’t worry about the new 
work just now. Rest and relax.” 


yp? 
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His voice was businesslike, and the expression in 
his vividly blue eyes cool and professional; yet there 
was about him a heartening suggestion of understand- 
ing strength. Osborne had ostentatiously refrained 
from cultivating the sympathetic “bedside manner’’ 
affected by so many of his colleagues, but its absence 
had not handicapped his career though he had gone 
to the other extreme of assuming a brusqueness that 
on occasion could be brutal. Looking now into what 
Maud Schuyler called “Horace’s fighting-face,’’ Hope 
felt her nerves relax. He saw and understood the 
change. 

“Feeling better, aren't you? Now Ill tell you 
what I want you to do. Take another dose of the 
bromide I ’Il mix for you—it will be a very mild one— 
and then lie still till I come back. I’m lunching here. 
After luncheon I'll bring you some hot soup or milk, 
and then we ’ll have a talk. Is that a bargain?” 

She nodded, and he prepared the dose and gave it 
to her. 

“Now remember, you’re to lie quiet. No roam- 
ing around the room,” he said on the threshold as he 
was leaving. “Whatever frightened you is past. 
Nothing can hurt you here!” 

He spoke with conviction, holding her eyes; and 
again he saw her respond to his words and manner. 
She brought out a hesitating request: 

‘Doctor, before you go, there’s just one thing—” 

“Yes?” He waited, his hand on the door-knob. 
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“I wonder if you and Mrs. Schuyler will be 
good enough not to speak of that—that sound—to 
any one?” 

He deliberately tested her: 

“What sound?” 

She hesitated. 

“That sound she imagined she heard, the sound you 
and she were talking about,” she said at last. “I in- 
fected her with my foolish panic and she fancied all 
sorts of things, just as I did. But it is too absurd to 
talk about.” 

“T won’t mention it,” the doctor agreed. “And I 
think I can speak for Mrs. Schuyler, too. Ill warn 
her before we go in to luncheon.” 

He left the room, softly closing the door behind 
him, and rejoined his impatient hostess in the hall. 

“We simply must go in, Horace,” she wailed when 
she saw him. ‘‘Kawa—” 

“We’re going now.” Osborne slipped his hand 
through her arm for the little promenade to the 
dining-room. “But first I want to ask you not to 
speak to anyone about that sound you heard. The 
patient’s request,’ he added, more lightly. “She 
pretends to think you imagined it.” 

Mrs. Schuyler nodded. 

“YT don’t want to talk about it, and I rather think I 
did imagine it,” she agreed. “We’re probably mak- 
ing a mountain out of a mole-hill.” 

Notwithstanding her awe of Kawa, the brief in- 
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terval for reflection had restored some of Mrs. 
Schuyler’s optimism. She was almost convinced that 
she had been mistaken about that sound, yet at the 
mere memory of it and of its effect on her secretary 
a slight chill wriggled down her spine. 

“Here ’s Mother,” she added with relief. ‘She ’ll be 
enchanted to see you.” 

Mrs, Van Dorn, appearing at that moment, justified 
her daughter’s prediction by greeting the doctor with 
almost maternal warmth. During the previous winter 
he had successfully brought her through an attack of 
double pneumonia, an achievement for which she had 
given full credit to her Maker. She frequently men- 
tioned that with God’s help she meant to live a cen- 
tury, but she called on Doctor Osborne at the slightest 
indication of a cold. 

“Watch me all you like,” she had told him in the 
days of her convalescence. “It’s your job to keep 
me well. Ill take your tonics, too. But stop talk- 
ing to me about exercise and fresh air. I haven't 
any use for either of them, and I never have had and I 
never shall have. They ’re greatly overestimated, if 
you ask me!” 

“T suppose you’ve been in your bedroom all 
morning, ‘listening in’ at your radio, with the win- 
dows hermetically sealed, as usual,’ Osborne now 
suggested as he drew out her chair, 

“T’ve been busy every single minute, but I did take 
a few seconds off for the radio.” 
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The plump figure settled into the chair, an embodi- 
ment of curves and comfort. 

“She has a temperature of eighty degrees in her 
room, Horace,’’ Mrs. Schuyler complained. “How 
she endures it—”’ 

Her mother hastened to change the subject: 

“How’s your secretary? I hear she fainted. I 
suppose you ’re overworking her, as you do every- 
body, but they don’t usually collapse in twenty-four 
hours,” she sweetly commented, as she dipped her 
spoon into her clam broth. 

“T’m not overworking her. I haven't had a 
chance to, yet.” | 

“T’ve been wondering whether she’s any relation 
of that George Emerson we met in Paris nine years 
ago,” Mrs. Van Dorn went on, endeavoring to sug- 
gest by her expression that she had been thinking. 
“A most delightful man—” 

“She ’s no relation of his,’ her daughter brusquely 
interrupted. 

“Well, what’s the matter with her, then?’ The 
old lady’s manner intimated that anything might 
be expected of a girl who was related to George 
Emerson. “Lack of nutrition?’ She turned to 
Osborne. “She looked pale at luncheon yesterday. 
And of course one never knows whether these young 
girls Maud picks up at random have had enough to 
eat.” 

The doctor came to the relief of his friend, whose 
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pink complexion was taking on an almost purple hue. 
The common devotion of mother and daughter was 
deep and sincere, but their effect on each other was 
nothing short of devastating. 

“Mother lives and has her being on the edge of my 
nerves,’ Maud Schuyler had once told him, while Mrs. 
Van Dorn, in an equally expansive moment, had off- 
ered a similar confidence. 

“T can bear all my earthly burdens except my 
daughter Maud,” the old lady confessed. “But as I 
can’t live without Maud, I don’t know what I’m going 
to do about it,” she ended with a twinkle. 

Now, taking in out of the corner of her eye her 
daughter’s heightened color, Mrs. Van Dorn smiled 
complacently—she loved to “get under Maud’s skin” 
—and graciously permitted herself to be led to the. 
next topic. 

“How many cities did you get on the radio this 
morning?” Osborne was asking her. 

It developed that Mrs. Van Dorn had “got” 
Schenectady, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and Chicago. 
She had got little beyond the gratifying fact of these 
connections, but that detail did not disturb her. In 
the afternoon she expected to “get’’ Denver, and 
she had dreams of Havana that evening. Listening 
to the animated discussion that followed, Maud Schuy- 
ler compressed her lips. She was appalled by the self- 
ishness of others, though Heaven knew there was noth- 
ing new about it. Here she was in this unpleasant 
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tangle, with a girl in her house who might be connected 
with a gang of crooks and Bolshevists, and her mother 
and the youth she had fed with honey buns in his 
infancy prattled of “stations” and “static.” 

“You ’re sure she ’ll be up again to-day, aren’t you, 
Horace?” she suddenly demanded, in the midst of a 
dispute concerning various makes of “loud speakers.” 

Osborne hesitated. 

“TI think so,” he said. “But Ill know better when 
I’ve seen her again. Will you ask Kawa to bring 
me an extra cup of clam broth? I want Miss Emerson 
to have some.” . 

Mrs. Schuyler rang the bell, and upon Kawa’s ap- 
pearance laid the burden of this additional duty upon 
the overwrought servitor. When the clam broth ar- 
‘rived the doctor rose. 

“T don’t eat desserts, you know,” he reminded his 
hostess. “So if you’ll excuse me I’ll take this right 
in to Miss Emerson. Suppose you follow when 
you ’ve finished your lunch.” 

He shouldered his way .down the side corridor in 
a characteristic manner that seemed to include the push- 
ing aside of invisible obstacles, and, tapping on the 
door of the little room, opened it without waiting for 
a response. Then he stopped on the threshold with a 
sharp exclamation of annoyance. His patient, white 
uniform off and dressed for the street even to hat, coz4, 
and gloves, was standing in the center of the room. 
A small brief-case she was fastening offered further 
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testimony that she was on the point of leaving the 
house. 

Doctor Osborne bit his lip. He was not accustomed 
to disobedience, and there was a reminder of this in 
the voice in which he spoke. 

“If I had thought you were so foolish,” he jerked 
out, “I’d have put Kawa or Nancy here to keep you 
quiet.” 

“T’m sorry.’ The offender’s tone was apologetic. 
“Tt does seem a poor return for your kindness. But 
I hadn't realized how late it was till you left and 
I looked at my watch. Then I simply had to get 
ready to go uptown. You see,’ she hurried on as he 
remained silent, “I’m due at East Seventieth Street 
at two o'clock for my afternoon work, and it’s after 
‘that now, so I’m going to be late.” 

“You certainly are. Sit down.” 

The tone was one not often defied, but the girl 
defied it. 

“Doctor,” she cried desperately, “it’s my livelihood 
I’m talking about. Don’t you understand? I.work 
here in the mornings and in East Seventieth Street in 
the afternoons, and I simply can’t afford to lose either 
place.”’ 

“You ’ll lose them both if you don’t cultivate some 
common sense,” the young man grimly informed her. 
“Sit down, I tell you.” 

This time she obeyed, sinking rather limply to the 
side of the day-bed, and his face softened. 
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“Don’t think I don’t understand,” he went on more 
quietly, as he drew up a chair and sat down facing her. 
“But you’re in no condition to go out alone. You 
might faint in the surface car or subway, whichever 
you use, and wake to find yourself ina hospital. Now, 
I’ll make a bargain with you,” he added as she showed 
a disposition to interrupt. ‘‘Keep quiet a little longer, 
relax, and answer a few questions. Then, if you’re 
really fit to go out, I’ll take you to East Seventieth 
Street in my car. I’m going uptown anyway. Is 
that agreed?” 

“T—yes—thank you.” 

She closed her eyes. She did not like this imperious 
young man, but there was a relief in being definitely 
taken in hand when one felt so ill. 

“Look at you,’ the doctor commented. “Blue 
around the lips, and with as much strength as a new- 
born chicken has. Here, drink this clam broth.” 

She drank it. 

“That ’s better. Now for our little talk. Steady, 
there. Don’t get frightened or stubborn.” He had 
seen her eyes widen and the line of her jaws harden 
as she set her teeth. 

“T won’t ask many questions,” he went on, with a 
consideration unusual in him. “Here’s the first: 
That sound through the telephone was one you recog- 
nized; was n’t it?” 

“For a moment I imagined I did. That’s what 
caused all the trouble.” 
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The answer was so faint he had to lean forward to 
hear it, but the inquisition proceeded. 

“Because you’ve heard the same thing before, 
through the telephone ?” 

“No, never through the telephone. I hear it a great 
deal in my sleep,”’ she added, and then hesitated as if 
to choose her words with special care. 

He was interested. 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“T have the same dream very often,—it ’s what you 
doctors call a ‘recurrent dream,’ and I hear a howl in 
the dream.” 

He saw that she was making an effort to speak 
casually, to make light of the dream, and to minimize 
the cause of her collapse. 

“What ’s the dream about?” 

She tried to smile and answered almost glibly: 

“A wolf. I hear him howl, in the dream. So 
to-day, when I heard a sound that was a little like a 
howl, it startled me horribly. Naturally it would. 
You see, Doctor,—don’t you?—that it explains the 
whole thing.” 

She started to rise, as if the interview were over, 
but he stopped her with a gesture. He was inclined 
to believe she had made up the detail of her dream to 
put him off the inquiry. Probably she had prepared 
this whole story while he was at luncheon. 

“It does n’t explain the noise itself or its effect on 
Mrs. Schuyler,” he austerely pointed out. 
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“She was startled by my nervousness, so she must 
have imagined things, just as I did. How could there 
have been any sound like a real howl?” 

Her voice was natural now, almost eager, and she 
looked at him with steady eyes. He realized that he 
would get little more from her, if he got anything, but 
he continued to ask questions. 

“Ts that dream what has been worrying you?” 

“Yes, that and other things.” 

“What are the other things?” 

“T can’t tell you.” 

“Tf the noise was imaginary, what frightened you?” 

“Why, as I’ve said, couldn’t it have been the 
resemblance to my dream?” 

“T’m asking questions, young lady, not answering 
them,” he reminded her. 

“You see, the dream is really a horrible one,” she 
went on with her new air of eagerness to explain. 
“T’m attacked by a wolf; I see him coming; often 
he actually gets me. And he always howls. So, 
naturally, any roar or whistle through the instrument 
that sounded like a howl would startle me for a moment, 
until I had time to think—” 

“You really have this dream?” 

“T assure you, Doctor, I really have it.” 

“Often ?” 

“Very often indeed, sometimes three or four nights 
a week. Then I deliberately keep myself awake for 
two or three nights because I dread having it again; 
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and of course that’s bad for me. You can see what 
condition my nerves are getting into.” 

He believed her now. She had the dream, all right. 
But of course the dream did not explain that noise 
over the telephone wire, a noise both she and Maud 
Schuyler had distinctly heard. Words, too,—Maud 
had spoken of words,—“Red Riding Hood.” Some- 
thing to think about here. . 

His patient was speaking again: 

“Please don’t ask me anything more! I’m too 
nervous. I don’t think I ’d have told you this much if 
I’d been myself,” she added, spiritlessly. 

Osborne rose and walked to the window, where he 
gazed unseeingly at the silhouette of the elevated rail- 
way, clear-cut against the eastern sky. He was inter- 
ested in this case, and he had a rooted objection to 
being balked in his pursuit of information he needed 
in his work. At last he turned toward her. 

“Look here,” he said, “I’ve lived long enough to 
know that odd things happen. We’ve a lot of queer 
people in New York in these post-war years, exiles 
from many lands, victims of abnormal conditions all 
over the world. Are you mixed up with anything of 
a political nature, or with any group or gang who are 
using you for their own purpose? Was that noise a 
signal from them?” 

Her lips set and she replied with deliberate patience: 

“I’ve done my best to explain that telephone episode 


to you, Doctor.” 
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“That ’s all you ’Il say?” 

“That’s all I can say. I’ve told you about the 
dream.” 

They were at an impasse. He remembered their 
bargain. 

“You ’re not really fit to go uptown,” he muttered, 
studying her with his characteristic frown. “If you ll 
give me that address in East Seventieth Street, I ’Il 
stop there and explain that you’re too ill to come 
to-day.” 

The look she gave him was an odd one. Later the 
memory of it frequently returned to him. 

“Of course I can’t give you the address, and I 
have n't had the slightest idea of letting you take me 
there. But if you ll drop me on the corner of Fifth 
Avenue and Seventieth Street, I shall be grateful. If 
not, I must go in the subway.” 

He bowed ironically. 

“More mysteries? You don’t leave one much to 
say.” 

“Please don’t think I’m ungrateful.” 

“No. I only think you ’re very foolish, and unnec- 
essarily cautious. I’m sure that Mrs. Schuyler and I 
could help you, if you’d let us.” 

A brisk tap on the door was followed by the en- 
trance of Maud Schuyler, whose look of concern gave 
way in quick succession to expressions of surprise 
and relief. 
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“Why, you’re up!” she joyously cried. ‘My dear 
girl, I’m so glad!” 

“She ought n’t to be up,” the doctor muttered. 

“T’ve got to go to my afternoon work. You under- 
stand that, Mrs. Schuyler. Suppose you were waiting 
for me here? And there ’s one thing I want to say,” 
the secretary hurried on. “I’ve just told Doctor . 
POOL os” 

“Doctor Osborne,” the other woman mechanically 
prompted. 

“Doctor Osborne,” the secretary continued, ‘‘that 
I’ve never fainted before. So you need n’t be afraid 
I shall form the fainting habit, or that you ’ll be dis- 
turbed like this again, if youre good enough to keep 
me on.” 

“You ’re sure of that?’ Her employer spoke with 
a pathetic combination of hope and doubt. 

“T’m not very sure of anything,” the girl admitted. 
“But I certainly don’t intend to vie with your rugs as 
an adornment of your floors.” 

Miss Emerson had pulled herself together. Even 
Osborne mentally acknowledged this. The color had 
returned to her face. Her voice was natural, and her 
manner cool and collected. She smiled at Mrs. 
Schuyler. 

“Shall you expect me in the morning?” 

Maud Schuyler remained silent for a moment, her 
round blue eyes uncertain, her resolution wavering like 
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a flame in a wind. That this situation was upsetting 
went without saying. On the other hand it might be 
more upsetting to start another hopeless quest for a 
morning helper, and the picture of Sally looming in 
the offing as a possible successor to the girl before her 
was most upsetting of all. Moreover, Mrs. Schuyler 
recalled the mass of afternoon letters which had been 
dumped on the hall table by Kawa, who, in the absence 
of the new employee, had aloofly answered the door- 
bell and taken in the mail as if it were something 
unpleasant to his nostrils. 

“We'll try it a day or two longer,” she decided 
aloud, under the influence of these compelling reflec- 
tions. 

“Thank you.” 

The secretary started toward the door and Doctor 
Osborne, after standing back to let Mrs. Schuyler pass 
him, followed them both into the hall. 

“T ’Il take you as far as Fifth Avenue and Seventieth 
Street,” he announced to his patient. 

“That ’s awfully good of you,” she sweetly assured 
him. 

The girl had pluck. She had been scared, as the 
doctor mentally expressed it, “out of a year’s growth” ; 
but it was plain that fear no longer held her by the 
throat. On the contrary, she now had herself well in 
hand and was prepared to match her wits against his 
or any one’s. 


CHAPTER VII 


SBORNE followed Hope to the outer hall of the 

big apartment-building, and there endeavored to 
accelerate the coming of a slow-moving elevator by 
keeping his finger steadily on the electric bell. This 
action naturally irritated the elevator-operator, and 
that youth, having reached the sixth floor on his way 
to the ninth whence the summons had come, now reso- 
lutely dropped back to the ground floor and remained 
there. He’d teach somethin’ to the bird on the ninth 
floor, whoever he was. In the meantime he. smiled 
sunnily at a nursemaid who had just descended in the 
freight elevator, and by way of killing a little time 
gallantly gave her a hand with the perambulator that 
held her infant charge. 

All this took five long minutes, and Horace Osborne, 
fuming on the ninth floor, irritably realized that Mrs. 
Schuyler’s new secretary had torpedoed his afternoon 
schedule and that he ’d never catch up with his appoint- 
ments. At first he stood in black silence, gnawing his 
lower lip. He had no small talk, and would not have 
produced it if he had. The reflection that this girl 
was a confounded nuisance, which filled his mind, was 
not one he could pass on to her. He took his finger 
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from the bell and began to pace the hall, his fighting- 
face resentful, his shoulders aggressively thrust for- 
ward. Down at the main entrance the elevator- 
operator, submerged in the peace of the sudden 
stillness, finally decided to ascend and pick up the 
chastened party above. Osborne greeted his appear- 
ance with a glare. 

“What the devil were you doing all this time?” he 
barked. “Taking a little run uptown?” 

“Oh, no, sir!’ The elevator-operator oozed self- 
righteousness. His voice dripped forgiveness. ‘Jest 
helpin’ a lady, sir,” he contentedly added. 

The doctor subsided. He, too, had been helping a 
lady, and look at the state it had brought him to! He 
hated to lose his temper, and he began to realize that he 
had not shone as a Galahad during the past five minutes. 
Miss Emerson followed his mental processes as if they 
were spread on a chart before her. What a spoiled 
child the young physician was! 

They reached the ground floor in the operator’s 
good time, and Osborne, still a victim of smolder- 
ing resentment but now in command of his emotions, 
led the way to his waiting limousine. A uniformed 
youth at the wheel welcomed him with an expression 
intended to remind the doctor that chauffeurs were 
addicted to the luncheon habit, but he was plainly not 
surprised when the look failed to register. In response 
to the doctor’s abrupt order, the car started up Fifth 
Avenue. 
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“This air is good for you.’’ The physician had 
suddenly remembered his patient. “Can you stand a 
lot of it?” Not waiting for a reply, he opened the 
windows of the limousine and the November breeze 
blew in on them. 

“I love it.” Hope contentedly drew in refreshing 
breaths, and her companion, after pulling the car’s 
heavy rug over her knees and his own, leaned back in 
his seat and gave her the first non-professional scrutiny 
with which he had favored her. Until this moment 
her unusual beauty had not struck him, though he had 
subconsciously taken in its general effect. Now he 
studied her with cool and seeing eyes, dispassionately 
admitting that she was “easy to look at” and as dis- 
passionately reflecting that such beauty was apt to 
complicate the existence of a girl alone in the world, 
as she appeared to be. It was unfortunate that she 
had something in her life which was evidently play- 
ing the mischief with her nervous system. 

But already, thanks to the bracing air and the bril- 
liant sunshine, even he was inclined to minimize the 
importance of that “something.” Possibly the girl was 
right; both she and Maud may have unconsciously 
exaggerated what they heard. Certainly Miss Emer- 
son seemed herself again as she sat beside him, her 
dark, brilliant eyes—set, he observed, in unusually 
long sockets—on the avenue’s passing pageant, her 
profile toward him, exquisite, clear-cut, and remote. 
His thoughts did not linger on her beauty. Her coat, 
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he practically reflected, was not warm enough for so 
cold a day; and, like the other young idiots of her 
period, she was wearing pumps and thin silk stockings. 

Having reached this stage in his reflections, he took 
out his note-book and again consulted his list of ap- 
pointments. Apparently he had lied about his uptown 
call. There was no record of it here, though certainly 
deep within him a bell had rung when the girl spoke 
of East Seventieth Street. His next appointment was 
downtown, and he ought to have been there an hour ago. 
The fact did not disturb him as much as he might have 
expected it to. His patients were used to waiting for 
him and knew better than to make a fuss about it. He 
suddenly discovered that this patient was smiling, a 
good symptom. He thought he understood her amuse- 
ment. 

“Not used to being forgotten, are you?” 

She flushed. The candor of this young man was 
amazing. 

“Nor are you, I fancy.” 

The doctor grinned. That was one on him. 

“Neither of us on the other’s mind,” he commented, 
with a straight look at her. “Rather refreshing, is n’t 
i 

SV CEMSe 

He decided to try her out a bit. 

“The theory, you know, is that there must be fairly 
complete sympathy between two persons to permit this 
sort of thing.” 
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“Or complete indifference, or self-absorption,” she 
submitted after what appeared to be a moment’s con- 
sideration of the matter. He looked, and felt, a little 
flat. 

“Exactly,” he agreed. ‘‘Well, here we are at Fifth 
Avenue and East Seventieth Street.” 

In response to his signal the car stopped, and Hope 
got out. She was not impressed by the fact that her 
companion did not leave the limousine to help her, for 
she had already taken the measure of his manners. 
He settled more comfortably into his corner and raised 
his hat. 

“Good-by,” he said curtly. “Don’t overdo.” 

The limousine turned and skimmed down the avenue, 
and Hope stood on the corner, ostensibly waiting for 
an omnibus but really watching the car till it was out 
of sight. She did not think Osborne would look back, 
but one could never tell what a doctor might feel called 
upon to do in the way of his professional duty. 

Left alone, for a few moments Osborne contemplated 
the atmosphere with an absent gaze and then uttered 
an exclamation. He had remembered something, an 
appointment made over the telephone just as he was 
leaving his house. In fact, he had been called back 
into the hall to take the message, and had meant to 
enter the appointment with the rest when he got into 
his car. Then a neighbor had stopped him for an ex- 
change of greetings as he was stepping into the 
limousine, and the appointment had completely gone 
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out of his mind. It was for a consultation at three 
o’clock, with Phelps and Hatch, uptown somewhere, 
yes, in the Seventies. That was why the mental bell 
had rung when Miss Emerson spoke. He must have 
made a penciled note of the address on the telephone 
pad; but what the deuce had he done with the con- 
founded note after he had made it? 

He felt in his overcoat pocket and the corrugations 
smoothed out of his brow. Here was the crumpled 
slip of paper with a penciled name and address, the 
name having an interrogation-point after it. Doctor 
Hatch had n’t known how to spell it, but thought it 
was Scarwenka or something of the sort. Didn’t 
know the family himself. Had been called in by 
Doctor Phelps, who was in charge. Had got the im- 
pression that there was something unusual about the 
house and the people in it. Oh, nothing wrong, noth- 
ing in the least wrong, but they were “different.” Bits 
of Hatch’s talk came back to Osborne. Hatch always 
wasted words. In some other incarnation Hatch had 
been a village gossip. Osborne grimaced disgustedly. 
That was that! 

“Confound the girl,” he muttered. “Why the devil 
I wasted all this time on a plain case of hysteria . . .” 
He signaled to his chauffeur and the car stopped. 

“Riley, I’d forgotten something,’ he admitted. 
“Turn back, and let her out. We’ve got to get to 
East Seventieth Street in five minutes.” 

Thus it happened that Hope Emerson, standing be-° 
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fore a dark-faced, squat, foreign-looking woman in a 
room as foreign-looking as herself, had barely uttered 
the first words explaining her delay when the door 
opened and a young man entered the room and hurried 
forward with the effect of pushing furniture out of 
his way to reach her. For a moment she stared at him 
unbelievingly. Then into her eyes came an expression 
of haughty resentment, which he recognized and re- 
turned with one of ironic amusement. The next in- 
stant he was addressing her with cold formality. 


CHAPTER VIII 


“FT ’M Doctor Osborne,” he said, “and I must apolo- 
| gize for being late. Am I speaking to Madame 
Scarwenka ?” 

Hope murmured something incoherent and stepped 
back to indicate the presence of the other woman, as 
well as that of a middle-aged man who was coming 
toward them with a rather effusive greeting. Doctor 
Hatch favored not alone his patients but his colleagues 
and his entire social circle with the radiations of his 
perfect bedside manner. 

“Phelps isn’t here yet,’ he explained, as Osborne 
bowed to Madame Scarwenka, who looked somewhat 
overwhelmed by the simple attention. “He tele- 
graphed that he was detained at the hospital by an 
emergency case, but he’s due any minute. Meantime 
we ll run upstairs and find out what’s the matter with 
his patient. That ’ll teach Phelps to be on time here- 
atient: 

He laughed, and, thrusting his arm through the 
younger man’s, led him toward a staircase at the end of 
a somber and not over-clean hall, reeking with mem- 
ories of meals, 
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“The patient is a child, I think you said?’ Osborne 
asked as they went. 

“Yes, a boy between four and five. Fine little chap, 
as healthy as they make ’em, but spoiled to an un- 
believable degree. All he’s got is a cold, but his aunt, 
Madame Scarwenka, has visions of what she calls 
‘ker-oop.” It seems he had one alarming attack of that 
last winter.” 

Hatch led his colleague up the stairs and into a 
large and overheated nursery. There, standing up 
in a man-size bed, a black-eyed, olive-skinned infant 
oi five, obviously in a state of violent eruption against 
his nurse, turned his attention from her to glower 
fiercely at the doctors. The nurse retreated from the 
bedside and backed up against the wall, where she 
thickened the atmosphere of disapproval by glower- 
ing also. She was a peasant woman of the Balkan 
type, temperamentally clad in a black skirt and a red 
shirt-waist, and obviously cherishing a strong personal 
grievance against life. 

“She does n’t speak any English,” Hatch explained, 
as he nodded to the woman. ‘Good thing, I fancy,” 
he added with a care-free chuckle. ‘One can imagine 
what she ’d let out if she could express it!” 

Hatch had his moments of insight, and Osborne 
realized that this was one of them. The servant was 
a smoldering volcano. The door opened again and 
the woman called Madame Scarwenka entered the 
room, accompanied by the girl Osborne thought of as 
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Miss Emerson, and by a bald-headed, pessimistic in- 
dividual both physicians greeted as Doctor Phelps. 
The volcanic servant faded out of the picture, and the 
young autocrat in the bed greeted the girl with the 
crow of a hoarse young rooster. 

“T don’t want anybody to feel me,” he passionately 
asserted. “I won’t let anybody feel me!” 

“Make him lie down, Sonia,” Madame Scarwenka 
purred. “You alone can do it. He has a temper, that 
one!’ she proudly added, addressing Osborne solely 
because he happened to stand next to her. “It is be- 
cause he is so big and strong.” 

The young man nodded without speaking. His eyes 
were on the girl. So she was Sonia in this household! 
An hour earlier he would have wagered anything that, 
despite her dark coloring, she was a hundred per cent. 
American. Now he realized that he might have been 
mistaken. She was speaking to the boy, in a voice 
so low he could not hear the words, but under its 
coaxing modulations the small patient permitted her 
to put him back between the sheets, where he lay star- 
ing at the visitors with fiercely resentful eyes. 

“T won’t let them feel me,” he still asserted. ‘They 
felt me yesterday. And I want to get up and I want to 
go in the garden.” 

He was a handsome child, but his beauty lay rather 
in his finely formed head and perfect little body than 
in his rather heavy features. His eyes were too black 
for softness, and his expression, for the moment at 
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least, was definitely sullen. Osborne observed ‘that 
one of his small arms had determinedly curled around 
Miss Emerson’s neck and remained there, making her 
position rather difficult as she bent over the bed to 
lend herself to the caress. He detached the hand with 
a cheerful grin at the boy, and the youngster, opening 
his mouth for a howl of protest, closed it again, re- 
assorted his features, and kept a steadfast eye on the 
smile. Osborne liked children and as a rule his infant 
patients knew it. This one was impressed, but re- 
served judgment. He addressed his next remark to 
Osborne, but there was a lack of variety in his con- 
versation : 

“T don’t have to be felt any more. I was felt yes- 
terday!” 

“He’s getting along very well,” Phelps gloomily 
admitted. “There really wasn’t the slightest need of 
another consultation to-day, but Madame Scarwenka 
insisted on it.” 

“All right. Well look this young man over again, 
and see how much stronger he’s getting every minute. 
I bet he could kill a giant right now!” 

Hatch’s bedside manner was working on all its 
cylinders. He exuded liking for little boys, defer- 
ence for the infant’s aunt, confidence in his colleagues, 
and admiration for a beautiful young lady, while at 
the same time he succeeded in making a skilful exam- 
ination of the patient. Under the handling of three 
sets of busy professional fingers the infant continued 
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rebellious, twisting and glowering at the visitors; but 
the girl they called Sonia had an almost hypnotic 
effect on him. She was turning the whole affair into 
a game that won the warm encomiums of Hatch and 
the respect of the other men. 

Osborne found time to wonder what could be her 
relation to the child. Was she his governess? He 
was not old enough for that, and it seemed plain that 
such personal care as he received was rendered by the 
nurse, whose name on Madame Scarwenka’s tongue 
sounded like Adela, and who was almost as unexacting 
in the matter of the boy’s toilet as in that of her own. 
His crumpled silk pajamas looked as if they had been 
worn for several nights, and his upstanding black 
curls were in need of a brushing. This, possibly, was 
due to his illness. But there was a general effect of 
laxity about these people and their establishment. 
Odd that the youngster should have three high-priced 
doctors called in to diagnose a simple cold! Odd that 
the immaculate Miss Emerson did n’t see to it that the 
boy, too, was immaculate. He could not guess that 
the ceaseless battle on this point, waged between the 
girl and the nurse, helped to explain the chronic sullen 
fury of the latter. Though it was no part of her work, 
Hope bathed and redressed the child as often as she 
found him unguarded, accepting philosophically the 
subsequent verbal fireworks sent off by Adela. 

At the end of the examination Phelps drew his col- 
leagues to another side of the room, where the three 
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men briefly conferred. Madame Scarwenka remained 
near the child, and her companion walked to a front 
window and looked out at the sun-flooded world. 
Hope’s face was blazing at the memory of her un- 
pardonable blunder. She had actually imagined for 
an instant that Doctor Osborne had followed her, and 
he had known she imagined it! What must he have 
thought of her? What must he be thinking of her 
now?’ These reflections gave place to others as un- 
pleasant. After that first glance he had shown no 
sign of recognition, but no doubt he would feel it his 
duty to tell Mrs. Schuyler of this encounter. Also, 
of course, Hatch, whose type the girl recognized at a 
glance, would fill the ears of his young associate with 
every sort of hint and innuendo about this unusual 
household. Both yesterday and to-day she had seen 
Hatch taking in everything his gray-green eyes rested 
upon—the foreign furnishings of the place; the dark- 
faced, rather sinister-looking man in the hall; the vol- 
canic, middle-aged woman nurse; herself—oh, not 
least of all, herself! Yes, Hatch’s imaginative mind 
would work overtime, and if Osborne repeated to 
Mrs. Schuyler the specialist's surmises and theories 
even as broad-minded a woman as that noted leader 
might feel that it was too great a risk to add Miss 
Emerson to her home circle. And if Miss Emerson 
lost the Schuyler work, where else could she find some 
one sufficiently confiding to employ her? How could 
she supplement her present earnings? And what as- 
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surance had she that if she found another place she 
could remain in it? The reflection presented itself 
like a shrouded figure and waited for attention, while 
a sensation of despair filled her. 

“Miss Sonia?” 

Osborne had to speak again before she heard him 
and came back to the moment as one returning ex- 
hausted by a journey. She looked around. Hatch 
and Phelps were talking to Madame Scarwenka at the 
bedside of their restless patient. 

“We’re going now,” Osborne said in a low tone. 
“But first I want to say that I have n’t seen you here, 
and that I’ve forgotten meeting you anywhere else. Is 
that quite clear?” 

She threw a startled glance at him and met a pair of 
vividly blue eyes with a very remote expression in them. 
“Quite,” she faltered. “Thank you very much.” 

“There ’s nothing to thank me for.” 

He swung on his heel and bustled back to the group 
beside the bed. She heard him say good-by to Madame 
Scarwenka, and watched him leave the room with the 
other men. For a moment their American voices, 
oddly out of place in this environment, came back to 
her, mingled with the sound of their footsteps as 
they descended the uncarpeted stairs. The front door 
slammed. 

She raised her head with a slight jerk, characteris- 
tic of her in difficult moments, and drew a deep breath. 
She was safe, then, a little longer. But even in that 
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instant of gratitude she felt a sensation approaching 
acute dislike of the arrogant young man who had put 
her under so heavy an obligation. She had not liked 
the look in his blue eyes when he did it, and she liked 
it even less in retrospect. It was as if, having un- 
consciously pushed her veil of reserve to one side, he 
twitched it back into place with a scornful gesture, the 
gesture of one who had not approved of the revelation 
he had received. Well, obviously he had n’t approved 
of it. Hope Emerson did not approve of it herself. 
Still, he might have spared her that flick of something 
that was almost contempt. 

The voice of the woman they called Madame Scar- 
wenka aroused her from her reverie: 

“Tt is not ker-oop. And there is nothing we must 
do,” it was saying with relief, in its guttural, broken 
English. 

“No, I was sure it wasn’t,” the girl agreed. 

“T want all the stories in the whole world!” 

The autocrat in the big bed had risen, had cast the 
bedclothing aside, and now faced them with legs wide 
apart, like a resolute baby Colossus. His English was 
fluent, colloquial, and without accent. He apparently 
had a fine command of several other tongues as well, 
unknown to Hope. In moments of excitement—and 
these were frequent—he drew on his entire vocabulary 
and poured forth orations that left the household 
dazed and vicariously breathless. 

Now a bargain was struck. He was to get back 
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into bed and remain there the rest of the day while 
Sonia read to him and told him stories. To-morrow, 
the doctors had said, he could play out in the garden. 
In another moment he was between the sheets, the 
bed-covers up to his chin. Jack the Giant-killer, slim, 
eager, green-coated, young—oh, yes, just a little boy 
‘most five years old—had entered the room and was 
beginning his great adventure. 


At the curb in front of the house the three doctors 
stopped for a moment before separating. Phelps, 
looking more depressed than ever, had intimated that 
there was a final word to say. He brought it out with 
evident embarrassment. 

“T’ve a rather unusual message from the—ah—lady 
we ’ve just left,” he began self-consciously, “the lady 
called Madame Scarwenka. She asks, gentlemen, if 
you ’ll both be good enough to make a point of forget- 
ting that you ’ve been here!” 

Hatch chuckled. 

“Can’t do it, Doctor,” he objected. “Life’s too 
monotonous, as a rule, to let anything like this get 
away. My mind treats it as a plaything.” Then, 
seeing the disturbed expression on the other’s plump 
face, he took pity on poor Phelps, who had no sense 
of humor, “But I won’t speak of it,” he promised, 
and with a nod entered his waiting car. Doctor 
Phelps, whose conception of his personal needs did not 
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include an automobile, lingered a moment beside 
Osborne. 

“Going downtown?” the latter asked him. 

“Yes. To East Thirty-eighth Street.” 

“All right. Get in and I'll drop you there.” 

Phelps got in. He remembered that, unlike Hatch, 
this associate had made no promise in response to 
Madame Scarwenka’s message, but the fact did not 
disturb him. If any one talked of this visit, it would 
not be Osborne. 

“It’s a queer situation,’ he began without pref- 
ace. ‘As you know, I’ve studied a lot on the other 
side and I’ve met shoals of Europeans. To all in- 
tents and purposes that establishment, aside from a few 
good pieces of furniture they ’ve got in it, is just an 
ordinary lower-class Balkan household. Most of the 
names are Balkan, too, though Scarwenka isn’t. 
However, all the names are certainly assumed. 
There ’s always a reek of strong cooking in the place 
that turns my stomach. I’ve been in and out for six 
months—ever since they moved in, in fact—and I’ve 
never seen anything but the most commonplace family 
life. The kid’s nurse has a bad temper, but there ’s 
nothing esoteric about that. The girl Sonia is out 
of the picture, because she clearly belongs to a higher 
class than the rest of them; but just as clearly she’s 
under the Scarwenka woman’s thumb, though the two 
Scarwenkas are pure peasants and the girl Sonia seems 
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a thoroughbred. The rent of that house must be very 
high, and yet see how these people dress! There’s 
another man in the basement, a chap they call Mihail. 
He never seems to do anything except attend to the 
furnace, and I fancy he’s simply a sort of guard. 
But what the devil are they guarding?” 

The question was clearly oratorical, so Osborne re- 
mained silent. There was something he wanted to 
ask, but he would not ask it. As if he had got it 
telepathically, Phelps went on: 

“T can’t make out what the girl’s position is, except 
that it’s infernally uncomfortable. The Scarwenka 
purrs when strangers are around, but her claws are 
out the rest of the time, and I’ve been there so much 
that she does n’t take the trouble to purr at me. Her 
one soft spot is the child. Both she and her husband 
seem besotted about him, though I ’ve never seen them 
show him any personal affection. They call me if he 
bruises a finger-nail, and if he bumps his head they 
want a consultation. That’s natural enough, I sup- 
pose, since he appears to be all they ’ve got. 

“But what puzzles me is the atmosphere of secrecy 
they surround themselves with. It’s enough to bring 
the whole police force down on them; whereas if 
they ’d go about their business in a normal fashion, 
no one in New York would pay any attention to them. 
It’s their precautions that strike one. Why, they ’ve 
a regular set of signals for me! I can’t get across 
the threshold unless I ring the bell in a certain way. 
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And did you notice the bolts and chains on all the 
doors and windows? The Scarwenkas themselves 
never leave the house. The kid plays out down in the 
fifty-foot square of ground they refer to as ‘the 
garden.’ They’ve built a roofed pavilion there for 
him, and the fence is so high no one can look over it. 
The girl Sonia comes and goes pretty freely, though 
I’ve a suspicion they keep a closer eye on her than 
she thinks—” 

Doctor Phelps checked himself on a sudden realiza- 
tion that he was saying more than he had intended. 
It had been something of a relief to think things out 
audibly before this close-mouthed and understanding 
associate. 

“In my opinion, it’s all nonsense,” he summed up. 
“T don’t believe any one on the footstool cares who 
they are or what they do.” 

_ “There’s no evidence, then, of any nefarious activ- 
ities ?”’ the younger man inquired ; “boot-legging, gam- 
bling, anything of that sort?” 

“Not the slightest, unless you call an abnormal con- 
sumption of garlic a nefarious activity. You would, 
if you were in and out of that confounded house as 
much as I am. For the rest, the atmosphere of domes- 
tic virtue and peasant living is as unmistakable as the 
garlic. However, the situation has its compensations,” 
he added in a more colorful tone. “They ’ve bought 
up a lot of my time, and they pay cash for every 
visit. It’s plain they’ve plenty of money.” 
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The limousine stopped at the Thirty-eighth Street 
address and Phelps got out. His gloom, which had 
lifted slightly with his last words, descended upon him 
again so palpably that the observer could almost see 
it fall. 

Osborne grinned to himself as he rode away. 
Then the grin broadened into a chuckle. He was not 
an especially imaginative person, but a diverting 
vision had momentarily swung before him. It was 
Maud Schuyler’s pink face, wearing the exact express- 
ion it would have taken on if she had been listening 
to Phelps and had realized that her latest protégée was 
connected with his narrative. The picture so cheered 
Osborne that he bore with equanimity the discovery 
that he was exactly one hour and forty minutes late 
for his next appointment. 


CHAPTER IX 


ROM the Metropolitan tower New York was re- 
ceiving the flashed signal that it was midnight. 
Catching this as she hurried across Madison Square, 
Hope simultaneously offered herself a flash of personal 
sympathy, an indulgence rare for her. 

To-night, however, she was tired to the soul. Her 
first week in the Schuyler menage had been even more 
strenuous than she had expected, and the afternoons 
with her co-laborers on East Seventieth Street did not 
serve as restoratives. This day had been a particularly 
trying one in both places, but she would soon be in 
bed and, though it was almost too much to hope for, 
possibly asleep. She entered the big apartment-house 
with a sigh of relief and returned with a smile the 
blithe greetings of the youthful night elevator- 
operator, who had an eye for feminine beauty. 

“Mr. Van Dorn’s been askin’ for you, miss,” he 
brought out after these amenities. 

“Mr. Van Dorn?” Hope frowned. ‘When?’ 

“Jest a little while ago, not more’n ten minutes. 
He come in an’ ast for you, an’ then he went off 
again.” 

“But what in the world could he have wanted ?” 
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Hope was addressing space, but the elevator-operator 
took the response upon himself. 

“T don’t know, miss, but he seemed awful dis- 
appointed because you was n’t home. He had a cab at 
the door, an’ he kep’ it waitin’ while he come in and 
ast for you. Then he went off in it again.” 

The tribute of the girl’s growing surprise brought 
further revelations. 

“He seemed kinda excited, ’s if somethin’ was worry- 
in’ him,” the operator now remembered. 

“Then Mrs. Schuyler must be ill, or Mrs. Van 
Dorn. Take me up quickly, please.”’ 

“No, miss.”’ But the operator started the car. “No 
one ain’t sick here,” he added. “Mrs. Schuyler come 
home from the theater ’bout an hour ago, an’ she 
thought the play was rotten.” 

Hope smiled. It was like Maud Schuyler to ex- 
change dramatic chit-chat with the night elevator- 
boy. It would be like her, if she felt in the humor, 
to give the lad a brisk and admirable summary of the 
drama. Nevertheless, on reaching the ninth floor, 
Hope used her new latch-key as swiftly as she could and 
entered the private hall of the Schuyler apartment 
with some apprehension. 

The hall’s aspect was reassuring. All was silence 
and darkness, the latter cut only by the soft glow of 
the silk-covered electric bulb near the front door. 
She went on to her room, definitely relieved. A call 
to action at this hour, and after what might certainly 
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be considered a full day, would have been met if it had 
come to her, but the thought of it had not been 
appealing. 

She undressed, drew a small electric flash-light out 
of her hand-bag, and laid it on the stand at the head of 
the bed, a precaution she always took in strange rooms. 
Then, lured by the mute invitation of the square white 
tub, she indulged in a deliberate and refreshing hot 
bath. It was almost one o’clock when, with a sigh 
of combined fatigue and content, she entered the 
chintz day-bed and drew up the covers. Almost im- 
mediately she began to feel sleep stealing toward her. 
During recent months, as she had confessed to Osborne, 
she had often been afraid of sleep, on occasions had 
even deliberately kept it away; but to-night its ap- 
proach was as comforting as shade after the glare of 
a hot sun. She lay blinking drowsily at the square of 
sky framed by the room’s one window. The stars 
seemed very close and friendly... . 

She was aroused by a sound outside of her door, 
a sound she must have heard for some minutes be- 
fore her tired mind became sufficiently alert to rec- 
ognize it as a soft but persistent tapping. She sat 
up, blinking and trying to remember where she was. 
The tapping continued, and now it was mingled with 
another sound, the sound of a voice uttering low and 
urgent words: 

“Miss Emerson! Miss Emerson! Wake up! 
Please wake up!” 
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the voice grew more compelling. 

“Hurry, please!’ 

She thrust her feet into slippers, threw on her bath- 
robe, and, unlocking the door, opened it an inch. Im- 
mediately it was pushed wide from the outside, and 
Jim Van Dorn strode across the threshold, carrying 
something in his arms. He paid no attention to her 
look of amazement or to her startled exclamation as 
she stepped back. Instead, he bore his burden to the 
day-bed and dropped it there without ceremony. This 
done he straightened, drew a deep breath of relief, 
and turned to meet her incredulous eyes. 

“Gee!” he muttered, ‘‘that was a close shave! I was 
so afraid Maud would hear us that my teeth 
chattered.” 

Hope’s eyes turned to the figure on the bed. It was 
Sally Wallis, in full evening dress, and hurriedly 
wrapped in a fur coat whose folds had slipped aside. 
Her eyes were closed and she breathed slowly and 
heavily. In the room’s dim light her fluffy bobbed hair 
seemed to glow around her head. She looked very 
small, very helpless, and oddly artificial as she lay there, 
her gold-satin slippers protruding stiffly from the folds 
of the fur coat, the startling whiteness of her face em- 
phasized by the rouge on her lips and cheeks. Gazing 
at her, the observer seemed to see not a foolish and mis- 
guided young girl but a mechanical doll that had sud- 
denly run down and been tossed aside. Hope’s eyes 
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turned back to Sally’s escort and that young man, lean- 
ing against the door, which in the interval he had closed, 
endeavored to meet them, and, failing, dropped his 
own eyes and looked wretched. 

“How dare you bring her in here?’ Hope asked in 
icy anger. 

“Nowhere else to bring her, was there? Could n’t 
take her home in that state, could I? Could n’t take 
her to a hotel. Where the deuce could I take her?” 

“You might have taken her into your sister’s room,” 
the secretary grimly suggested. 

“T know. And never have heard the last of it. 
Just the same, that ’s what I meant to do till I thought 
of you!” 

“Go now and get Mrs. Schuyler.” 

Hope gave the order eye to eye, but, though Van 
Dorn looked at her, he did not move to obey. He 
seemed pulling himself out of the condition of nervous 
excitement in which he had entered the room and he 
spoke with more assurance. 

“Oh, come now, have a heart,” he urged. “You 
know what a row there’d be.” 

“Go and get your sister,” Hope repeated. 

An expression of sullen determination settled over 
the young man’s handsome blond face as he braced his 
shoulders against the door and stared at her almost 
defiantly. She realized that he was entirely sober, but 
under the influence of strong emotion. 

“See here,” he said, incisively, “I won’t do it. You 
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might as well understand that first as last.” He 
waited an instant, and as she did not speak he hurried 
on. “I’ve been driving Sally around this town for an 
hour, hoping the air would pull her together. I began 
to think she ’d been drugged, and that took the starch 
out of me. Then she came to for a few moments and 
seemed to be all right till she drifted off again. Now 
I’ve got her here safe, and she’s going to stay here 
and sleep it off,” he didactically ended. “In the morn- 
ing she ’Il tell Maud she came here because it was too 
late to go uptown, and nobody will know anything 
about the affair.” 

“Stand away from that door!” The look in the 
dark eyes of the new secretary made the young man 
blink a little, but he held his ground. 

“Listen, Miss Emerson,” he said urgently but still 
almost in a whisper, “I ’ve got to make you understand. 
It’s the first time this sort of thing has ever happened 
to Sally; on my honor it is,” he added as the listener’s 
expression changed. “And it’s not her fault, poor 
kid. Something occurred, I don’t know just what, 
but something that cut her up. She got reckless, and 
some devilish joke was played on her by that fool bunch 
of hers. When they got her into this state they were 
scared. Didn’t know what to do for her or where 
to take her. They were up at Alliston’s Cabaret,” 
he interpolated, as if that explained everything. ‘So 
they telephoned to my club, and by a lucky fluke I 
was there. I didn’t dare bring her home till I was 
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sure Maud was in bed. Then I began to think I might 
be able to hush it up. I thought I’d take her into 
Bertie’s room and leave her, but she can’t be left alone. 
You see that, don’t you? You’ve simply got to help 
her through! And this whole business has got to be 
kept from Maud and from Sally’s family.” 

“Where is Bertie’s room?” Hope spoke incisively, 
but there was a change of quality in her voice which 
he gratefully recognized. 

“Next to mine.” 

“Can we get her there without being heard?” 

“You bet we can, after the practice I’ve had toting 
her around for the last hour! Talk of the old man 
of the sea!’ His overwrought spirits had shot up 
at the prospect of help in his dilemma. He bent and 
lifted the girl’s unconscious form. “TI suppose I ought 
to have taken her there in the first place,’ he confessed, 
“and then called you. But one can’t think of every- 
thing, and you were so late I was awfully afraid you 
might n’t come at all.” 

“You seem to have thought of a good deal,’”’ Hope 
dryly told him. “Go on and I’ll follow. This will 
light us.” 

She picked up the electric pocket-flash and the little 
procession moved stealthily along the corridor, across 
the main hall, and into a facing corridor that evidently 
led to the room called Bertie’s. 


CHAR TE Kas 


oY ERTIE’S room,” in which Hope now found her- 
self for the first time, proved to be a large and 
comfortable bedroom that Bertie, when he was home, 
evidently used as a sitting-room as well. There was a 
big fireplace, with waiting logs in a brass-bound box; 
there were easy-chairs, a davenport, a reading-table 
and a reading-light. An open door led into a private 
bath-room, 

Guided by the electric flash-light Hope held aloft, 
Bertie’s brother carried his burden to a big bed in a 
corner and laid her there with an attention to detail he 
had not shown in the other room. While Hope found 
and pressed an electric button, filling the room with a 
silk-softened light, Jim removed Sally’s coat and laid 
her on her side, drawing her garments around her with 
an almost professional touch, straightening her feet, 
and at the end even folding her hands on her breast. 

“Jove,” he muttered as he worked, “I feel as if I 
were an undertaker!” 

When his task was finished he stood looking down 
at the girl, the muscles of his young face twitching. 
Coming to his side, Hope observed the phenomenon 
and was impressed by it. 
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“That will do,” she told him, in a milder tone than 
she had used before. “You may go now. I’Il look 
after her.” 

He lingered uncertainly. 

“Ts n’t there anything else I can do?” 

“No, thanks.” 

He still hesitated. 

“Of course you can get me at any time, by tapping 
on the wall or the next door. Are you sure you can 
manage?” 

“T think so. I haven’t had much experience in 
such cases.” Notwithstanding her new-born sympa- 
thy, Hope spoke so dryly that the young man produced 
a copper-colored flush. “I suppose she ’ll keep quiet, 
won't she?” the secretary added. 

“T have n’t had as much experience, myself, as you 
seem to imagine.’”’ Van Dorn’s words were defensive, 
but his face was almost abject. ‘However, I think 
she ’Il be quiet.”’ 

He turned away, then stopped and cast a last look 
at the girl. Hope saw his face twist again. 

“Damn that gang!” he suddenly cried. “TI ’ll make 
some one pay for this!” 

“Hush.” She looked at him in surprise. His eyes 
were wet. Meeting hers, he dropped them miserably. 

“Tt ’s got me,” he confessed. “I did n’t think any- 
thing like this could happen to Sally. It could n't, 
either, if she had n’t had some awful jolt. They all 
admitted that.” He drew a quick breath. “It’s 
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wrong to dump the whole thing on you; I see that now. 
Had n’t I better get a chair and camp just outside the 
door?” 

“Nonsense. Go to bed!” 

The secretary spoke in the briskly common-sense 
tones of a maiden aunt, and the youth responded to 
them by pulling himself together. “Ill call you if I 
need you,” she added more naturally. Those tears in 
Van Dorn’s eyes, that twitching young face, had 
softened her amazingly; but it was in no sentimental 
mood that she looked forward to her night’s vigil. 

“You won’t blame her? I’ve told you it wasn’t 
her fault, and it never happened before. Sally always 
made a special point of keeping her head steady, no 
matter what the rest of the bunch did.” 

In response Hope opened the door and indicated the 
outer space. He turned obediently to leave the room, 
but as he did so he caught her hand and pressed it hard. 

“You ‘re a trump!” he huskily assured her, and, go- 
ing out, closed the door behind him with great 
precaution. 

Left alone, Hope proceeded to undress her patient, 
a task Sally’s continued stupor made somewhat diffi- 
cult. Just once, during the slow process, the girl 
roused and stared at her with eyes that had intelli- 
gence in them. 

“Well, look who’sh s’ here!’ she muttered. 
“G-g-good sh-sh-shamar’tan!” 

The struggle with the last word evidently convinced 
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her of the futility of further conversational effort, for 
she closed her eyes and again became oblivious of 
her surroundings. Even the transfer to a position 
between the sheets failed to bring any return of con- 
sciousness, but her sleep now seemed as natural as the 
conditions permitted and Hope drew the covers up to 
the flapper’s chin, feeling that the worst was over. 
However, she would watch her a little longer and of 
course she must remain in the room all night. If 
there was no change in Sally’s slumbers, she could 
soon lie down on the big davenport near the fireplace 
and get some sleep herself. 

She drew an easy-chair close to the bed, put a rug 
over her knees, and settled herself for a short vigil. 
The arbor of calm reflection was not for her, these 
days, and it seemed hardly worth while to pick up a 
book or a magazine. In half an hour, or an hour at 
the most, she could lie down and take a nap. She 
glanced around the room, deliberately forcing her 
mind to speculation about its owner. 

If a young man’s environment gave one a key to 
his character, it would seem that Bertie Van Dorn 
despite his effeminate name, was a manly youth. The 
room was decidedly a man’s room, the room of a 
comfort-loving man with a due regard for beauty. 
The rug on the floor was a fine antique, and the books 
in the low shelves that lined one wall were specially 
and beautifully bound. The few pictures were admir- 
able, and there was a conspicuous absence of the 
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feminine nudes and semi-nudes which certain types of 
men feel must be a feature of their personal back- 
ground, if only to emphasize their masculinity. There 
were cut-glass decanters on the mantelpiece, empty 
and shining now in mute evidence of Nancy’s atten- 
tions, and a silver humidor stood on the reading-table 
in company with matches, a silver cigarette box, a 
lighter, and ash-trays. 

Altogether a comfortable and restful room. Yet, 
probably because of the abrupt interruption to her 
earlier sleep, Hope for a time could not rest. She 
rose and walked about, stopping before the book- 
shelves and looking at the volumes, but not touching 
any. Such a lover of books as Herbert Van Dorn ap- 
peared to be might prefer to have his favorites un- 
handled by any one save himself. 

She wished that she had lit a fire, for the room was 
getting cold. She looked at Sally. That young 
thing, her bobbed head deep in her pillow and her 
face half hidden, slept on without sound or a move- 
ment save the rising and falling of her chest. Hope 
walked to the davenport, lay down on it, and grate- 
fully drew about herself the rug and the extra silk 
quilt she had taken from the foot of Bertie’s bed. 
She would go to sleep. She did n’t want to, now, but 
she would do it anyway. She snapped off the light,— 
the button was conveniently placed at the head of the 
davenport,—put the pocket-flash within reach, and 
resolutely closed her eyes. 
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Sleep, which had approached her so seductively an 
hour ago, only to be frightened away by Jim’s sum- 
mons, was coy about returning. She changed her 
position, sighed, and changed it again. Moments 
stretched into half-hours and half-hours into hours, 
till at last she became conscious that she was seeing 
one of the phenomena William James has described to 
us as the pictures which lie between the waking and 
the sleeping state. 

She saw a waste of snow, stretching to the ends of 
a world empty save for herself and one other creature. 
She saw the other creature—in the beginning a blur in 
the distance, next a moving object, at last a great, fam- 
ished gray wolf, moving toward her slowly, . . . then 
with a long, steady lope. She watched him coming 
nearer and nearer to the spot where she stood, trans- 


fixed and waiting, ... saw him crouch, ... saw 
him spring, . . . felt the force with which he bore her 
down ... andrent and tore . 


She awoke, gasping and crying out. A November 
dawn was touching the room’s two windows with wet 
gray fingers. For a moment Hope looked around, 
unable to remember where she was. That dream 
again, that horrible, horrible dream! She was still 
choking and strangling, but she knew she was awake. 
Then, from the bed, a voice called her name. Miss 
Sally Wallis, sitting up and clasping a throbbing head 
with two unsteady hands, had returned to a reluctant 
consciousness of her existence. 
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“Miss Emerson, wake up!” she insisted. “You ’re 
having a nightmare, an awful one! But, gosh,” she 
added as Hope, too, pulled herself to a sitting position 
and looked at her, still breathless, “at that, I guess it 
was n’t much worse than a few sensations I’ve been 
having. Say, bring me a tank of ice-water, will you?” 

Hope rose dazedly, thrust her feet into her slippers, 
drew the folds of her bath-robe more closely about her, 
and went into the bath-room for the water. She was 
shivering, but not from cold. That dream again! 
Now for many nights she would be afraid to go to 
sleep and would deliberately keep herself awake until 
nature rebelled. At the moment, action of any kind 
was a relief. She was almost grateful to Sally as 
she filled a glass with water from the faucet and car- 
ried it to the bed. 

“This is n’t ice-water, but you ’Il find it cold enough.” 

Sally had occupied the interval with the vague pro- 
cess she considered thought. 

“How did I get here?” she demanded, after she had 
emptied the glass. 

“Mr. Van Dorn brought you.” 

“Jim! But how could he. He wasn’t there!” 

The unconscious confirmation of Van Dorn’s story 
caught Hope’s attention but did not especially interest 
her. She had believed the young man, not because 
she had faith in him but because there seemed no good 
reason why he should try to deceive her. 

“Your friends telephoned to his club,” she told 
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Sally, “and were lucky enough to find him there.” 

“And he brought me to this house of mercy, and 
pulled you in on the rescue work. Good old Jim! 
Good of you, too,” Sally added as an afterthought, 
and groaned because she had misguidedly moved her 
head. She was still sitting in the big bed, her elbows 
on her drawn-up knees, the suffering head in both 
hands. Not once had she met Hope’s eyes. 

“How do you feel now?” 

“Rotten.” Sally looked it. “Are you sleepy?” 
she abruptly demanded. 

aoe 

“Then if you’ll fill the tub and help me, I think 
I’ll take a cold dip. I believe that ’s the pet remedy in 
these sad cases,’ Sally dully added. “But I don’t 
feel as if I could toddle alone.” 

“T won’t make it ice-cold. That might be too much 
of a shock. Ill take off the chill, and after the bath 
we ’Il put some cold compresses on your head.” 

“All right. But what you ought to do is to hold my 
head under the faucet and drown me. Gosh, how I 
wish you would!” 

The tone caught Hope’s attention as she was on her 
way to the bath-room and she shot a quick look at 
the sufferer. It was to be expected that Sally should 
now be experiencing the inevitable aftermath of such 
an episode, but what interested the observer was the 
way the child was ignoring her physical discomfort, 
which must have been great. She held her head but 
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did not speak of it, and though her words might have 
been the reckless words of Sally her tone was that of 
a despairing woman. Hope made another surprising 
discovery. She had stopped beside the bed, and the 
girl, raising her eyes for the first time, instantly 
dropped them again while a purplish flush momenta- 
rily stained her livid face. Sally Wallis was ashamed. 
Indeed, Sally Wallis was more than ashamed; she was 
humiliated to the soul. 

The discovery wrought another change in the secre- 
tary’s sentiments. . 

“If I keep on,” she grimly told herself, “I “ll soon be 
admiring these two young imps!” To Sally she 
merely said, “You ’re too young to talk like that.” 

There was more than gentleness in her voice. The 
first sympathy she had felt for Sally throbbed in it. 
Until now, it must be admitted, her feeling had been 
largely contempt. She had expected Sally to carry 
off the episode with reckless bravado, and she had 
shrinkingly looked forward to a characteristic and ap- 
pallingly frank monologue, covering the recent experi- 
ences up to the point where Sally had ceased to take 
a conscious part in them. It would not be a pleasant 
experience to watch the flapper hook up memories from 
that black pool. But now Hope faced neither an ab- 
normal social product of our time, as the Sally Wallis 
of yesterday had been, nor the hysterical flapper she 
might easily have reverted to this morning. A heavy- 
eyed but intelligent young person had arraigned herself 
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at the bar of her own conscience, to play the dual réle 
of judge and culprit. 

“I rather fancy,” said Sally, slowly, “that this jolt 
will knock some sense into our heroine. Tell me when 
the water ’s ready, will you?” 

Hope left her sitting among the rumpled pillows, 
her head still in cupped hands, her young eyes seeing 
not the counterpane they rested on but Sally Wallis as 
she was. 

After the bath and a dose of bromo-seltzer, fol- 
lowed by two cups of hot tea, Sally revived rather 
surprisingly, though she wore a drooping expression 
and her eyes had the roving gaze of a cabman looking 
for a-tare. 

“By the time Aunt Maud ’s awake [Il be her Little 
Comfort again,” she predicted. “But you won’t make 
the faux pas of offering me any breakfast, will you?” 

Reassured on this point, she proceeded to con- 
verse, still sitting up in bed with her pillows bunched 
around her. 

“What gets my goat,” she muttered, “is n’t so much 
what happened to me as the way it happened.” 

Hope sighed. After all, the expected monologue 
was under way. 

“Of course it would n’t have come off at all if I’d 
been myself,” Sally continued. “I don’t let that kind 
of thing come off,” she stopped to interpolate almost 
fiercely. “I don’t know why I don’t; I’ve done worse 
things.” She did not explain,—as she might have 
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done, that, though she dwelt on the precarious edge of 
the gulf of temptation, its depths had no lure for her. 
“But I’d just got a jolt.” She closed her eyes over 
the memory of the jolt and opened them again, with an 
effort. ‘They knew I had, the bunch that call them- 
selves my pals. They saw I was knocked clean 
through the ropes. So they saw to it that I was 
counted out.” 

She brooded for a moment. 

“T didn’t think anything could make me sit up,” 
she went on in the same flat tone. ‘““But that gives me 
a whole surprise party. You see, I thought they liked 
me. Now I know they’d burn me at the stake, if 
they thought they could get up a little dance around it 
while I was toasting. Well, I’m through with them, 
so that’s that. But what the devil shall I do to 
massacre the hours? One’s simply got to mingle, you 
know.” 

“Such friends are n’t worth regretting,’ Hope bro- 
midically reminded her. 

“You bet they ’re not! And they ’re going to be 
dropped in a way that will loosen every tooth in their 
heads. It won’t be the first time I’ve canned dolls 
and swains that went back on me.” 

Poor Sally spoke truly. The pathway of her fool- 
ish young life was strewn with discarded friendships, 
like packages she had dropped. She was always “try- 
ing out” strangers who presented themselves in the 
guise of congenial companions, and finding them dis- 
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appointing and, in her vernacular, “sending them to 
the cannery.” 

“This bunch lasted a little longer than most of the 
others, that ’s all,” she summed up. 

“See that you don’t get in with another bunch just 
as bad,” Hope warned her. It was still too early 
to dress. She had gone back to the davenport and was 
resignedly lending her ears to Sally’s matin hymn of 
depression. 

“There is n’t another bunch as bad,” Sally submitted, 
“At least, there is n’t another bunch that lives in the 
particular sewer that bunch calls life. It’s all up to 
me, for I knew they were a rotten lot. But they were 
swift workers, and they helped me to forget.” 

Hope laughed. The picture of the flapper before 
her needing assistance to dull the razor edge of life 
appealed to her. 

“Really, Sally,’ she said affectionately, “in another 
moment you'll be telling me the heart knoweth its 
own bitterness. I don’t want to hurt your feelings at 
any time, and least of all this morning. But you cer- 
tainly are a little idiot!” 

Sally nodded forgivingly. 

“T know you think so. I suppose everybody does. 
But if you knew the truth .. .” She looked at Hope 
rather queerly. “I’m tempted to confide. Do you 
want me to unbutton my soul to you?” 

“T do not!’ Hope spoke peremptorily. “Keep 
your affairs to yourself. My own are all I can 
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handle.” At the other’s quick flush she relented a 
little. ‘Besides, you ought n’t to talk in your present 
mood. You might regret it afterward. Later on, if 
there ’s any help I can give you, come to me.” 

Sally nodded. 

“All right. Ill wait,” she agreed. “You’d under- 
stand. But you couldn’t help. No one could.” 

Hope took the remark lightly. For some reason she 
did not try to analyze, she was convinced that nothing 
which need be looked into lay back of her young 
friend’s dark hints. Sally was a little fool, and she 
had been doing her best to wreck her reputation and 
her health, but she was what the world calls “straight” ; 
Hope was sure of it. Now she had learned a hard 
lesson in one of the bitterest schools and could be 
depended upon to drop some of the influences which 
were injuring her. Thus Hope reasoned, uncon- 
sciously so influenced by the obsession of her own 
despair that she did not recognize despair in another. 


CHAPTER XI 


MERGING from her private hall at a quarter 

of eight, immaculate in her white uniform and 
ready for the humble task of preparing the breakfast 
trays of Mrs. Van Dorn and Mrs. Schuyler, Hope 
passed Kawa and gave him a conventional greeting, 
which he returned with an inarticulate murmur. The 
value of time was impressing itself upon her. Her 
services to the guest in the spare room had delayed her 
own morning toilet, and the arrangement of two trays 
in fifteen minutes called for something in the nature 
of a rush. She had given thirty minutes to it every 
other morning. It did not calm her to remember that 
in the hour of their agreement the previous week Mrs. 
Schuyler had impressively stipulated that breakfasts 
were to be served at eight o’clock sharp. 

She hurried into the dining-room and stopped short. 
At the table, where he was eating a meal which spoke 
well for his abstinence the night before, the young 
son of the house rose self-consciously to greet her. 
As a rule life fitted James Van Dorn almost as well as 
his admirably made clothes did, but this morning he 
was conscious of a tightness around the chest. He 


was worried about Sally. Also, the girl who had just 
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come in might be cherishing a definite grievance 
against him, and no wonder! He had ordered her 
about the night before as if she had been a servant. 
He had wrecked sleep for her. He had dragged her 
into a situation that would cost her her position if his 
sister discovered the truth. These incidents settled 
lightly among the other burdens on his conscience, 
but he was disturbed by Miss Emerson’s remoteness. 

“There ’s something about you this morning that 
robs our communion of its usual bloom,” he remarked, 
and sighed abysmally. “Are you still disgusted 
with me?” 

It was not resentment, however, that explained the 
secretary’s averted gaze. On the table stood the two 
breakfast trays, set as attractively as she herself had 
done it, and when she amazedly approached them an 
odor of breakfast entered the room, accompanied by 
Kawa. 

“T fix bleakfast tlays,’’ he unnecessarily mentioned, 
while he put the individual coffee-pots and cream- 
pitchers in their places and arranged the covered dishes 
of eggs, toast, and bacon. It was the first remark he 
had ever addressed to her. Heretofore he had seemed 
unable to distinguish her from Nancy. 

“Oh, that is good of you, Kawa!’ Her gratitude 
was heartfelt, and even Kawa’s reserve melted under 
the warmth of her voice. He smiled and bowed. 

“He’s going to do it every morning.” The new 
voice was Van Dorn’s, and the young man now 
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hastened to join an entente of such agreeable complete- 
ness. “There ’s no reason why you should do that 
sort of thing. I suppose we'll have to let you take in 
the trays,” he discontentedly added, “but it’s abso- 
lutely all you’re to do.” 

“I get tlays leady all time,” Kawa corroborated, thus 
officially stamping the arrangement as legitimate. 
“You take ’em in.” 

“That will be so nice! It’s most awfully good of 
you both.” 

Privately Hope had wondered from the first why 
Mrs. Schuyler had not issued orders to this effect. 
It was certainly less trouble for Kawa to bring the 
food to the dining-room sideboard than to have a zeal- 
ous amateur, however well-meaning, hovering about 
his range, getting under his feet and dipping spoons 
into his cooking. 

“Ts she all right?” Jim asked the question under his 
breath as soon as the two were alone. 

“Absolutely.” Hope smiled into his anxious eyes. 

“Did you have any trouble? I was beast enough 
to drop off to sleep the minute I went to bed, but 
I got up early to be ready in case you wanted any- 
thing.” 

“No. Everything is right as rain.” 

Hope bent to take up his mother’s tray. He tried 
to take it from her and she stood back and shook her 
head at him. 

“Please don’t do anything like that. Ill be glad to 
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have Kawa get the trays ready, and it was wonderful 
of you to arrange it. But if you do anything more 
you ll simply make things hard for me. Sit down 
and go on with your breakfast.” 

“All right. Just as you say.” He obeyed unwill- 
ingly. “But I want to thank you again—” 

“Don’t. However, that reminds me. I shall say 
nothing to Mrs. Schuyler about last night, because I 
know you were not responsible and that even Sally 
was n't altogether to blame. Besides, it was the first 
time such a thing had happened, and I believe it’s go- 
ing to be the last. It may even straighten out the 
child. But if I’m wrong, and if anything of the sort 
does occur again, you won’t expect me to cloak it, will 
your The moment I know of it I must go straight to 
Mrs. Schuyler and tell her the whole story. You see 
that I’d have to do that, don’t you?” 

He nodded, soberly. 

“So would I,” he said. ‘We could n’t let it go on. 
But it won’t happen again; and, just the same, last 
night proved what a trump you are.” 

A belated memory of Sally’s words came to her. 

“Something drove Sally into this mess, by putting 
her off her guard,” she commented. ‘Do you happen 
to know what it was, so that you can keep it from com- 
ing up again?” 

“No, I wish I did. I haven’t the slightest idea.” 

A suddenly self-conscious look swept across his face, 
and he turned away. “I know there isn’t anything 
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really wrong,” he awkwardly brought out. ‘Sally 
has n’t—” 

“I’m sure of that.” Hope took up the tray and as 
she carried it off the young man’s last words followed 
her. 

“Tt ’s made me feel better just to look at you,” he 
sent after her on a sigh. Despite his excellent break- 
fast, Jim was increasingly feeling the tightening pres- 
sure of life. 

A yawn, almost startlingly capacious, greeted Hope 
as she entered Mrs. Schuyler’s room after having 
served Mrs. Van Dorn. The mistress of the pink 
bower was frankly not at her best before breakfast, 
and had freely admitted as much the week before. 
“Don’t be surprised if I bite pieces out of the plates,” 
was her way of putting it. This morning, as usual, 
she had made a very casual toilet, to be followed by 
elaborate ablutions after breakfast. Her pink cap sat 
over her left ear, and her pink features puckered as she 
voiced her grievance. She had been awakened by a 
noise the night before, as of steps stealthily passing 
through the hall. 

“T was late,” Hope admitted, as she removed the 
covers of the hot dishes. The pleasant aroma of eggs 
and bacon drifted upward from the tray, and the 
pink features lost some of their look of tension. “Be- 
sides,” the secretary went on as she poured the coffee, 
“you may have heard Miss Wallis. She came in be- 
fore I went to bed, and spent the night here.” 
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“I wish she would n’t get in the habit of doing that,” 
Mrs. Schuyler reflected aloud, heavily buttering a 
muffin. “It will simply bring Grace’s telephone calls 
around my ears like a swarm of gnats. It’s a wonder 
she did n’t wake me last night, unless Sally telephoned 
her. Not that it’s like the little imp to show her 
mother so much consideration.” 

“Possibly Mr. Van Dorn telephoned,” Hope an- 
swered, not because replies to Mrs. Schuyler’s solilo- 
quies were expected, but because the more information 
the lady now received, the less she would later demand 
from Sally. 

“Did Jim bring her home?” 

Yes 

“Flow do you know that?” 

“T heard their voices when they came in. I didn’t 
get in, myself, till after twelve,’ Hope admitted. 

“Humph! I find I can’t do good work the next day 
unless I’m in bed and asleep soon after eleven.” 
The speaker gave this time to sink in while she ate 
eggs and bacon. “I thought I heard talk out in the 
dining-room just now,” she then added. 

“You have splendid ears!’ Hope smiled irrepress- 
ibly. “You probably heard Kawa and your brother 
exchanging a few early morning amenities with me.” 

“I fancy I did n’t hear many amenities from Kawa;” 
but Mrs. Schuyler returned the smile. She liked the 
secretary’s way of putting things. Moreover, she re- 
called a very recent promise. 
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The fretful telephone began to stutter and Hope 
hastened to answer it. The morning mail arrived 
before she had finished speaking to the impatient lady 
at the other end of the line, and the front door-bell 
kept up an almost incessant summons. In short, the 
routine of her duties in the Schuyler menage was 
running true to form. 


CHAPTER AIL 


TANDING on the steps of the East Seventieth 
Street house’and performing on the bell the 
special solo which led to the opening of that guarded 
portal, Hope again reflected on the marked difference 
between her morning and her afternoon environment. 
She had always liked variety in her days, and she told 
herself that certainly she had it now. On one side 
was a typical New York family, its members already 
revealing the faults and the virtues characteristic of 
their class, but each, with the exception of Sally, 
wholesome, selfish, and normal. She had been so busy 
all morning, had so incessantly run from door to tele- 
phone and from telephone to desk, that she ached from 
head to foot; but she had enjoyed the work and the 
atmosphere. 

Much that was being done was futile and even 
foolish. Maud Schuyler, like most of her fellow 
workers, wasted an immense amount of time and made 
many unnecessary gestures. Nevertheless she had a 
system, such as it was; she had big moments; and she 
had fine achievements to her credit and admirable un- 
dertakings in hand. Hope’s admiration for her grew 
as she watched the leader in action, while her interest 
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also strengthened. She knew that most so-called 
“public women” have two sides, one the polished and 
rather hard surface turned habitually toward the world, 
and more or less consciously worn as a sort of armor, 
the other a side shown to intimates, a side sometimes 
arrogant, sometimes childishly vain, occasionally very 
simple, sweet, and unspoiled. Mrs. Schuyler was the 
first woman she had met who put on in rapid suc- 
cession half a dozen different personalities and was 
entirely sincere in each of them. She was by turns 
tolerant and peevish, wise and childish, suspicious and 
confiding, friendly and remote, pretentious and simple; 
but Hope gratefully realized that she was neither ar- 
rogant nor vain. Her sense of humor and a basic 
sweetness of nature saved her from arrogance, and 
her mirror was a daily lesson against vanity. 

Few human beings can be in close association for a 
week without developing definite feelings of attrac- 
tion or repulsion. Already Mrs. Schuyler was uncon- 
sciously leaning on her secretary, was beginning to like 
to have her around. Already Hope felt the dawn of a 
sense of pride in her association with one who unques- 
tionably was “putting things over” and who invariably 
was at her best in moments when her aids lost their 
heads. Hope had listened to many of Mrs. Schuyler’s 
telephone talks with her co-workers, had heard her 
win her points by joking or cajolery, or by singularly 
clear and concise argument; had watched her lose them 
with unruffled good humor. There was no question 
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that she was beginning to like and admire Maud 
Schuyler. 

But this place, this gloomy house which opened to 
her now on her secret signal, offered merely a long- 
drawn test of her poise and endurance. The dark, 
low-browed, heavy-faced, short, squat man who opened 
the door and stood back without a greeting to let her 
pass him was ostensibly Monsieur Scarwenka, the 
head of the household; but he did a _ servant’s 
work in it, and habitually went about in his shirt 
sleeves. Ostensibly Madame Scarwenka, also short, 
dark, and rather squat, was the mistress of the house- 
hold; yet she, too, failed to play her role as befitted 
one dwelling in a house of such pretensions. She 
had a definite leaning toward crumpled wrappers, slip- 
pers a bit down at the heel, frowzy hair effects, inces- 
sant cigarette-smoking, and frequent quarrels with 
the man as well as with the child’s nurse, the woman 
called Adela, whose general conduct and effect be- 
trayed a deep-rooted prejudice against conventional 
manners and clothing. Hope had immediately dis- 
covered that Adela treated her supposed mistress with 
an utter lack of respect, addressing her as an equal 
and in their quarrels giving back as much as she got, 
or, judging by the rising excitement of Madame Scar- 
wenka, at times rather more. 

For the small boy of the household all three seemed 
to have an affection. They gave him what he de- 
manded, and his demands were numerous; and though 
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they shouted at one another, they did not often shout 
at him. But the lack of common sense and hygienic 
knowledge revealed in their care of him deeply dis- 
turbed Hope. They fed the boy the same sort of 
indigestible food they themselves ate, and they were 
almost as indifferent about his appearance as about 
their own. Hope bathed him regularly, saw to it that 
the intervals between his changes of clothing were not 
too long, and took upon herself the care of his teeth 
and finger-nails, earning by these attentions to him the 
enmity of the two women. She corrected his English, 
and was amazed by the quickness with which he added 
to his vocabulary. She was also forced to subtract 
from it certain words he had greatly cherished, and 
parted with most unwillingly. She knew that the 
other tongues he spoke included various objectionable 
phrases, for she had heard Mihail, the second man of 
the establishment, deliberately evoke these by arousing 
the child’s rage. She stopped that diversion once and 
for all, and, though it was no outlined part of her duty, 
so far as she could she interposed herself as a barrier 
between the boy and the ignorance and _ spiritual 
miasma around him. 

Her heart warmed to all children, and there was 
something especially appealing in this one. He was 
the high light in the gloom of the house, and he 
responded to her overtures with a flattering unction 
that added daily fuel to the flaming jealousy of his aunt 
and the nurse. Hope knew that most of their inces- 
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sent smoldering fury, especially that of Adela, was kept 
alive by the boy’s love for her. She had tried to 
placate them, at first by cordial words and manner, 
later by such small gifts as it was in her power to offer. 
The cordiality had been ignored, and the gifts refused 
with sardonic smiles that brought the blood to her 
cheeks. This girl, they reasoned, must be afraid of 
them, or she would not bid for their friendship. 

After one or two such rebuffs, endured for the boy’s 
sake, she had retired into an icy reserve which she soon 
discovered was her best protection. She spoke to the 
women only when she came and went, or when her 
duties made it necessary in the course of the day. She 
ceased to suggest changes required by cleanliness or 
hygiene unless they directly affected the child. She 
accepted the facts that Adela slept in the nursery with 
her charge, on a soiled mattress dragged out of a 
closet at night and tossed back there in the morning; 
that the three bath-rooms in the house were used 
principally as storage rooms for an amazing number 
of huge foreign trunks: that the boy alternately wore 
two suits, till both were torn and dingy, while a 
dozen more hung, unused, in the nursery closets. She 
accepted these conditions and others, because she could 
not change them, and the women accepted her because 
they could not get rid of her and could not get on 
without her. It was not an association that made for 
tranquillity ; but it had existed for six months. 

She now passed Scarwenka and heard him close and 
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bolt the door. Though it was two o’clock, he was 
still in his shirt sleeves—grimy shirt sleeves and part 
of a grimy shirt. He also was collarless, and this 
touch she rather admired. It was a definite improve- 
ment on the collar he had taken off, and which she had 
been forced to infer was one he had worn steadily 
for weeks. 

She hurried down the hall to a door at its extreme 
end, where she stopped and looked curiously about 
her. The lack of fresh air in the house was always a 
source of discomfort, for the windows were never 
opened save by herself, and the usual atmosphere was 
close and thick. Dust, too, lay deep on everything. 
But to-day there was a different tang, suggesting a 
struggle for supremacy between the persistent smell of 
garlic and a pleasanter odor. She had observed it as 
soon as she entered the house, but for a moment she 
did not recognize the new scent. Now, throwing back 
her head and breathing it in through her nostrils, she 
_knew it for what it was—incense. 

She opened the door and entered a small rear room 
furnished as a study. A good rug lay on the floor, and 
the heavy curtains drawn back from the windows were 
dark and rich. There was also a plain but dignified 
mahogany desk, well supplied with writing-materials— 
she had seen to that—and with a telephone as further 
equipment. All this was familiar enough, for the 
room was the one in which she spent her afternoons. 
What stopped her on the threshold was the sight of 
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Madame Scarwenka. Not only was the woman’s pres- 
ence here unusual, but her occupation as well, for the 
temperamental mistress of the house was down on her 
knees cleaning the brick hearth of the open fireplace. 
In the fireplace itself logs blazed for the first time 
since Hope had occupied the room, and the Scarwenka 
woman, red-faced from her unaccustomed exertions 
and very short of breath and temper, not only was 
clearing away the remains of the kindling and paper 
she had used but was actually scrubbing the hearth with 
a wet brush. From two burners on the mantelpiece 
smoke and the heavy odor of the incense rose in a 
thick cloud. 

At the sound of the opening door the woman on the 
floor looked up and volunteered an explanation without 
ceasing from her labors: 

“Hurry. Get off your coat. Help us. He comes 
at three.” 

Hope looked at her wrist-watch. The hour was 
two. She hastened into a small closet off the room, 
left her hat, coat, and gloves there, and returned ready 
for duty. 

“Who is it, this time?” 

“A different one. We are to call him Colonel Van 
Saanen. He has not been here before. Have your 
report ready.” 

“It is ready. I finished it last night.” 

Hope was thoroughly familiar with the procedure 
attending the arrival of foreign personages who re- 
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quired reports. They were the masters of the house 
and the overlords of the Scarwenkas. They came 
when they chose, on no fixed date, but on an average of 
once a month, intimating only an hour or two before 
their arrival that they were to be expected. In the 
demoralized household this intimation was invariably 
followed by chaos. The cleaning which had not been 
done at all in the interval was now done in a desperate 
frenzy, the Scarwenkas working with Adela and 
Mihail but all four confining themselves to the only 
rooms that would be entered by the visitors: the re- 
ception room, the study, and the hall. Hope now 
heard Adela working in the reception room, on the 
other side of the connecting wall between it and the 
study. Also, she realized, Scarwenka had begun to go 
over the hall floor with a polisher. 

“The house smells very close,” she told Madame 
Scarwenka. “Let’s get in some fresh air, first of all.” 

She caught the woman’s quick look of scorn of her 
and of these notions; but, for all the Scarwenka knew, 
the visitor might share them. She grimaced while 
Hope opened the two windows overlooking the high- 
fenced rear patch of ground optimistically called the 
garden. As she did so, she caught the eyes of the boy, 
Alexandru, and waved a friendly hand to him. He 
was playing out under the roofed pavilion, well pro- 
tected from the cold by a bunny suit and cap, its 
color originally gray but now definitely dimmed. Two 
armies of soldiers were drawn up before him, and a 
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pair of cannon was working horrible execution among 
them, for many of the heroic fighters lay sprawled 
upon their backs. The child’s brilliant face was 
chapped and his little nose needed attention, but he 
appeared surprisingly robust for an infant who had 
required the ministrations of three doctors only the 
week before. 

“This room is clean. You know I myself dust and 
sweep it every afternoon.” 

Hope spoke crisply as she rescued some papers blow- 
ing about her desk in the cold wind that swept through 
the windows, and Madame Scarwenka grimaced again 
as she picked up her pail and brush and hurried out. 
Another of this girl’s foolish labors, but it could be 
forgiven to-day, as it saved time. Hope set a weight 
on the loose papers, stifled the incense, and followed 
her. None of the four associates made the slightest 
acknowledgment of her help on these occasions, but 
she knew they were glad to have it, and she observed 
that they especially valued the touches she gave to the 
rooms after they were cleaned—the rearrangement of 
furniture, the straightening of the few pictures, the 
clearing away of illustrated newspapers and screen 
magazines, that formed the sole literature of the house- 
hold. It was evident that to-day all of her compan- 
ions were mentally on tip-toe. Some one very im- 
portant was coming; some one possibly more observ- 
ant, too, than his colleagues, who had shown them- 
selves wholly uninterested in ordinary domestic de- 
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tails. The reception room and hall were receiving a 
cleaning of surprising thoroughness, and in the former 
room as well as in the study a wood fire burned. 

Hope ran a critical eye over the hall and stairs, 
threw wide the door leading into the reception room, 
and opened the heavily curtained windows of the latter 
to let the cold air pour through. The faces of her 
associates darkened, but they made no comment. 
When the room had been aired, she closed the windows 
and rearranged the furniture, drawing big chairs close 
to the fire, with low tables beside them to hold the 
cigars and decanters Scarwenka was bringing in. Her 
movements were quick and efficient, and the big room 
began to look like some one’s home. Hurrying back 
to the study, she closed the windows there. The house 
was now cool and fresh. Adela had disappeared, prob- 
ably to look after her small charge, for it had begun 
to snow, and both the Scarwenkas had gone upstairs, 
“Madame,” Hope knew, to put on the black silk dress 
worn on these occasions of ceremony, Scarwenka to 
don the clean shirt and collar which in themselves lent 
luster to the official visits. 

Hope returned to the reception room, where she 
dropped into one of the chairs beside the fire and held 
her hands to the blaze. She, too, was a trifle nervous, 
and rather unaccountably so, for she had gone through 
half a dozen of these experiences without much con- 
cern. The men who had come, a Colonel Vasali and a 
second whose name had never been mentioned, were 
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men of a superior Balkan type, grizzled warriors with 
simple manners and kind eyes. Recalling the unusual 
nervousness of the Scarwenkas to-day, she felt that 
she had the explanation of her own restlessness. Pos- 
sibly they knew more of the coming visitor than she 
did and their un-ease was communicating itself to her. 


CHAPTER XIII 


a TALL clock in a corner of the room struck four. 
She had fallen asleep! That was hardly sur- 
prising, after her wakeful night, but she had slept an 
hour, which was nothing short of amazing. More- 
over, the clock was slow. The hands of her watch, 
when she glanced at them in the instinctive hope that 
there might be some mistake, pointed to ten minutes 
past four; and her watch, unlike the Scarwenka clocks, 
was always accurate. What of the official visit at 
three? What of her report? She sprang to her feet 
and hurried out into the hall. Scarwenka, loitering 
there uneasily, first surprised her by the unusual finish 
and high polish of his general effect and then gave her 
the information she needed. 

“He has not come,” he muttered. “It is nothing to 
him that he keeps us all waiting.” 

Even the phlegmatic Scarwenka was feeling the 
strain of this unusual delay. 

Hope returned to her chair, reassured. Her hour 
of dreamless sleep had greatly refreshed her, and she 
was now wide awake, cool and alert. It was the ideal 
preparation for an interview with the unknown visitor, 
whenever he chose to arrive. She leaned back, mo- 
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mentarily at peace. There was nothing to do, until 
Van Saanen came, and nothing especially taxing to do 
after that, if he proved to be at all like his predecessors. 
When he came she would hear the bell. 

She was wearing the gown Mrs. Schuyler had ad- 
mired, the faithful one-piece affair of embroidered 
black serge, and her black hair, slightly ruffled by the 
wind—she had not taken time to rearrange it—seemed 
a fitting frame for her arresting young face. The 
soles of her patent leather pumps toasted on the brass 
fender before the fire, the light from the blazing logs 
lending an added sheen to her black silk stockings as 
she gazed, almost hypnotized, into the heart of the 
flames. . . 

She started. The bell, if it rang at all, had rung 
unheard by her. The door opened and a man entered 
and crossed the room, accompanied by both the Scar- 
wenkas. He stood looking down on her with surprise, 
and possibly with some slight amusement as well, on 
his dark, arrogant face. 

“T regret to disturb Mademoiselle,” he said, with a 
stiffly formal bow. 

Hope rose, murmuring an apology. She had been 
so far away from the moment and the place that she 
could not return to them without an instant for mental 
readjustment, but now she smiled at the new-comer, 
pleasantly and without embarrassment, and indicated 
one of the waiting chairs. He motioned to hers and 
they both sat down, while the Scarwenkas, suddenly 
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merely lay figures, faded into an inconspicuous back- 
ground. During these visits, seemingly, the girl who 
had no authority whatever the rest of the time was 
accepted as the mistress of the household. 

Hope realized that the visitor had turned his chair 
to face her, and that he was now favoring her with a 
long and close scrutiny. It did not embarrass her. 
She was used to being looked at and she bore this 
stranger’s inspection with entire composure, using her 
opportunity to return the compliment of interested 
observation without seeming to do so. 

She decided that the man they were to address as 
Colonel Van Saanen was in his late thirties, though his 
severity of expression made him seem rather older. 
He was tall and slender, and carried himself with the 
stiff precision of a certain type of military man. His 
shining black hair was brushed back from his fore- 
head, without a parting, his face was smooth-shaven, 
and his clothes, which looked as if they had been made 
by an English tailor, were correct in every detail. He 
had left in the hall his overcoat, hat, and gloves, and 
his long thin hands, resting quietly on the arms of the 
big chair, were white, well shaped, and rather obtru- 
sively well cared for. His eyes were black and set 
close together, and his half-dropped eyelids gave his 
face something of the look of a window with the blinds 
pulled down. At intervals, she later discovered, the 
blinds lifted for an instant and one caught a dis- 
concerting flash. It was an unusual effect and she 
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learned to dread it. His eyebrows were noticeably 
heavy—almost, she told herself, like tiny black 
mustaches. His complexion was dark and his fea- 
tures were good though not handsome. The points 
which distinguished him from other men were his 
arrogant expression, his half-closed eyes, those un- 
usual eyebrows, and his noticeably well-fitting clothes. 

He fixed his narrow glance on the girl before him 
and spoke unsmilingly: 

“T speak, do I not, to Mademoiselle Strelenski?” 

Hope smiled. 

“That is what they call me here.” 

The heavy eyelids lifted a trifle and she had her first 
impression of the flash—of interest, perhaps, or amuse- 
ment, or suspicion, or of all three. 

“And you have been here six months?” 

“Yes, Colonel Van Saanen.” 

Again he showed understanding. 

“You will pardon me for going over what is no 
doubt old ground and monotonous to you,” he said 
formally. “This is my first visit. I have had re- 
ports from my associates, but I now desire a detailed 
report made to me personally, if you will be kind 
enough to give it.” 

“Of course I shall be glad to answer any questions 
I can.” 

“Thank you. Then we will go back a little. You 
had, I believe, strong personal recommendations when 
you came to us?” 
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“They were satisfactory to your associates, Colonel 
Van Saanen.” 

“So they told me.’ Nevertheless he appeared to be 
considering the question anew, for he studied her a 
moment in silence and asked his next question almost 
abruptly : 

“Tell me, mademoiselle, what is your daily routine 
here ?” 

‘““A very simple one, and one that does n’t vary much. 
I come at two every afternoon, or a little after that, 
doing the household marketing on my way. I leave, 
ordinarily, about seven. Sometimes, of course, I go 
much later, and sometimes a little earlier. It was 
after eleven before I left last night,” she smiled 
again. “I had decided that a growing sense of re- 
sponsibility I felt must mean that another report would 
be needed. So I worked late and got it ready.” 

He did not return the smile. On the contrary, his 
arrogant face hardened and his narrow black gaze grew 
more watchful. 

“You expected some one then, to-day?” 

“Not necessarily to-day, but very soon. The inter- 
vals between visits are usually about the same, you 
know.” 

The door, which had been left ajar, suddenly swung 
open and both, hearing the creak of its unoiled hinges, 
—oiled hinges being a detail Scarwenka ignored,— 
glanced in its direction. A very young puppy stood 
on the threshold, supporting himself on uncertain legs 
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and looking eagerly about him. Failing to find the 
object of his search, he advanced into the room and, 
coming toward the visitor, proceeded to inspect closely 
that gentleman’s patent-leather shoes. Van Saanen 
drew his foot away with a movement of irritation, and, 
ignoring the friendly little beast, returned to his con- 
versation with the girl. She realized with surprise 
that he was disturbed. 

“Do you dine here?” he asked at last, and she had an 
odd sense that he was sparring for time. Surely it 
was not to get such information as this that he had 
come! 

“Not unless I remain after seven,’ she told him. 
“Then Madame Scarwenka is good enough to send a 
tray to my desk.” 

“How often does that happen?” 

“Perhaps once a month. Usually when I am going 
over my daily reports to make out the monthly 
statement.” 

He straightened with the gesture of one pulling 
himself together, and his tone became more 
businesslike. 

“How do you arrange about the marketing, and the 
shopping, and other emergency work?” 

“There is n’t any real shopping to do. No one here 
seems to want anything—I suppose because all their 
needs were supplied in advance when they came,” she 
politely interpolated. “The little that is required, I 
buy, pay for, and bring with me. Nothing whatever is 
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delivered. The house was put into such excellent 
condition that there has been no need of carpenters or 
plumbers for emergency work; and there is enough 
wood and coal in the cellar to last till May. So there 
remains merely the matter of the food supply. I buy 
that three times a week. I pick up a cab at random, 
get what is needed according to a list I’ve made the 
day before, and drive to the rear gate, which of course 
is always locked. The taxi-driver drops the supplies 
outside the gate. Mihail, knowing I am coming, is 
on the watch. He opens the gate, admits me and the 
supplies, and locks the gate again. It is all very 
simple.” 

“On those days, and others, you arrive here between 
two and half-past two? You go to your desk at 
once ?”’ 

“Yes.” Hope’s amazement was growing. To this 
Visitor she seemed the important figure in the house- 
hold. His predecessors had shown no such interest in 
her. Her impression that the visitor was either spar- 
ring for time or was deliberately making the con- 
versation an excuse to study her deepened into a con- 
viction. Yet what object could he have? 

“You yourself see every one who comes? You 
yourself pay cash for all supplies purchased ?” 

“Yes. No one comes except the doctors; and of 
course I keep an accurate record of all expenditures 
for my reports.” 

He waved a thin hand, eliminating this side issue. 
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“Have you any reason to believe that the house 
strikes any one as in any way peculiar, that the neigh- 
bors—shall we say ?—think there is anything unusual 
about it?” 

Hope was relieved. They were now getting into 
the usual channel of such interviews. 

“The doctors may think it unusual. I don’t think 
any one else considers it at all. New Yorkers are very 
much absorbed in their own affairs. I fancy the neigh- 
bors assume that we ’re what they ’d call ‘a bunch of 
foreigners’ living in our own way. They see me come 
and go, but no one else leaves the house, of course, 
except Doctor Phelps, who looks in on the Tartar 
every day or two. In New York, as I’ve said, one 
pays very little attention to one’s neighbors,” she again 
underlined, having learned in previous interviews that 
this was a point to stress. 

He seemed not to hear her last words. 

“The Tartar?” he repeated curiously. 

“Yes, the Scarwenkas’ little nephew. I call him the 
Tartar because he’s such a high-spirited, fierce young- 
ster. His puppy is taking the fine polish off your 
shoes this moment,’ Hope lightly mentioned in 
passing. 

The man looked down at the puppy and a black 
frown submerged him. His obvious irritation was 
surprisingly large for so small a cause. He impatiently 
toed the puppy to one side, but the animal, joyously 
accepting the movement as a challenge to a game, again 
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Sprang upon a polished shoe. Neither Hope nor the 
Scarwenkas paid any attention to the incident. To 
them all the puppy was a privileged thing, the treas- 
ured possession and boon companion of the little boy. 
No one, surely, could be annoyed by a puppy! 

“Ah,” the visitor murmured, “the little boy. You 
call him the Tartar? Quite so.” He rose. “You 
have, I understand, an office? Shall we go there?” 

It was the usual suggestion at this point of the in- 
terview, and the Scarwenkas accepted it as their cue to 
come forward to offer the refreshment of coffee, wine, 
and cigars before the move was made. The visitor 
declined the tacit invitation with an impatient wave 
of his shapely hand. He had risen and his narrow 
gaze was on the girl before him. He stood back, very 
erect and military, to let her pass him while Scar- 
wenka opened the door for them both. 

It was at this point that the unfortunate puppy 
destroyed what otherwise would have been a perfectly 
dignified exit. It got between the caller’s feet. The 
latter stumbled, saved himself from a fall by clutching 
the back of his chair, and with a quick oath raised his 
foot and kicked the puppy out of his path. It was a 
kick with anger and force behind it, the concentrated 
essense of an irritation that had been developing for 
twenty minutes, and it raised the tiny animal and sent 
him flying through the air. He struck the opposite 
wall, dropped, and, after a single effort to move, lay 
still, yelping. 
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“Why ... why... how could you! How could 
you do such a thing!” 

As she spoke, in a voice choked with anger against 
the man and pity for the dog, Hope flew across the 
room and picked up the injured animal. His small 
' prominent eyes rolled at her helplessly, and his yelps 
changed to whimpers. He seemed asking her what 
had so suddenly destroyed his happy little world. 
Scarwenka hurried toward her, and Hope put the 
puppy into his hands. 

“Do what you can for him,’ she directed in a 
strangled voice. Then, with head flung back and eyes 
still hot with anger and contempt, she faced the visitor. 
The tableau held till the Scarwenkas left the room, 
closing the door behind them. 

“You have a sympathetic nature, mademoiselle. I 
regret that I distressed you, but the little beast has 
been annoying me ever since I came in,” the visitor 
suavely explained. 

The girl facing him took herself in hand. There 
was nothing to do but acknowledge the apology with 
an inclination of the head and precede the stranger 
out of the room through the door he was now holding 
open for her. She went down the hall to the study 
with a feeling of relief. This was her stronghold and 
here, on these occasions, the Scarwenkas never fol- 
lowed. She was glad of that. Together they and 
Van Saanen would have exhausted the oxygen in the 
small room. Her companion opened the door, started 
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across the threshold, and then stopped and stepped 
back with a bow and another apology. 

“Your pardon again, mademoiselle. My thoughts 
were busy.” 

He followed her into the room and walked across 
to the fireplace, where he stood for a moment looking 
into the flames. He was reflecting that he had not 
made an auspicious beginning of this business. That 
temper of his again. Would he never learn to 
control it! 

Hope sat down in the swivel-chair before the desk, 
whirled it to face him, and composedly waited for him 
to return to consciousness of her and of his environ- 
ment. As if he had done so, he reached absently for 
a chair and pushed it toward her, but when he was 
about to sit down he stopped, his narrow glance caught 
and held by a small figure seen through the window. 
Hope’s eyes followed his. Young Scarwenka was 
kneeling on the ground, facing them, his cold, bare 
hands busy with his soldiers, his small round mouth 
pursed into an “O” of intense concentration, his tiny 
red nose more than ever in need of friendly attention. 

“He’s got another cold; and he really ought to re- 
member to use his handkerchief,’ she reflected aloud. 
“But I suppose he’s lost it, as usual.” 

As if the thought had telepathically communicated 
itself to him, the Tartar raised his arm and with a 
spacious gesture swept his sleeve across the little nose. 
Hope uttered a low ejaculation of combined amuse- 
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ment and disapproval and turned to the visitor. Her 
glance, casual and fleeting in the beginning, was caught 
and held by what she saw. Van Saanen was leaning 
forward, looking at the child with an expression of 
absorbed, even tense interest. It was clear that for 
the moment he had forgotten he was not alone. 

The observer caught her breath. The man’s eyelids 
had lifted and the expression in those black eyes could 
not be mistaken. On the arrogant face, too, was a 
momentary repetition of the look of fury with which 
he had kicked the puppy out of his path. It suggested 
that if he had been near enough he would have kicked 
out of his path, with equal brutality, this other small 
and helpless thing, and under the revelation Hope 
dropped her eyes while a sensation resembling nausea 
filled her. In that moment she had the man’s secret. 
He hated the child. Yet the child, she now believed, 
was his real interest, the bond between himself and 
this strange household. . . . 

She pulled in the galloping steeds of her imagination. 
Such theories would n’t stand analysis. If his interest 
had been in the child, surely the child would have 
been made ready for his inspection—would have been 
scrubbed and polished as the rooms had been and as 
the boy himself had always been scrubbed and polished 
before Vasali’s visits. She had wondered why he was 
negiected to-day. But she was given no opportunity to 
continue these meditations. With a jerk the visitor 
swung the chair to the place where he wanted it, and 
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sat down with his back to the windows. It was in- 
credible that only a moment or two ago there should 
have been fury in the cool eyes that looked at her. 
She almost told herself she had been mistaken. Then 
his words made her straighten under a sense of shock. 

“T learn,” he suavely mentioned, “that you have a 
new situation.” 

For a moment she did not answer, but he found him- 
self looking into eyes as remote as his own. 

“May I ask how you learned it, Colonel Van 
Saanen ?” 

He shrugged. The movement was characteristically 
foreign. Foreign, too, was the smile with which he 
looked at her—his first smile, thin-lipped and deeply 
significant. 

“We have our methods.” 

“T see you have. But why in Heaven’s name are 
they tried on me?” The girl’s calm had broken. 
“Must you, too, spy on me? What right have you? 
What concern is it of yours what I do when I am not 
here? There was nothing in my contract with Colonel 
Vasali to forbid my working elsewhere in my own 
time.” 

“You are speaking without your usual reflection, 
mademoiselle,’ the visitor pointed out, his manner 
gaining an added coolness by contrast with her heat. 
“Surely you must see that it is our privilege to con- 
firm our impression that you are a person to be 
trusted.” 
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The girl’s lip curled. 

“To confirm it by spying on me,” she commented, 
then controlled her rising anger. “You’ve learned 
hardly enough to make the expense worth while, 
Colonel.”’ 

“On the contrary, I am somewhat disturbed.” Van 
Saanen leaned forward to press with white fingers a 
trouser crease that needed no such attention. “We 
have learned, for example,” he then went on, “that 
one of the specialists who was called in last week was 
known to you in your other situation—that, in fact, he 
had been called to attend you personally only an hour 
or two before. This, you see, forms a connection be- 
tween the two establishments; and such connections are 
precisely what we wish to avoid.” 

Hope dropped her elbows on her desk, settled her 
chin into her hands, and stared down at the square of 
blotting paper protecting the polished mahogany. The 
sense of helplessness rolling over her was no new 
thing, but she was resolved not to go down under it 
before this arrogant stranger who watched her so 
closely. She answered without looking at him: 

“T will tell you the facts, and you will accept or 
reject them, as you choose. I had never met or even 
seen Doctor Osborne till that day last week. He was 
called in then by my employer because I fainted. His 
being called here the same day was a pure coincidence, 
and he was as much surprised by it as I was. He 
knew that I did not wish to be recognized or remem- 
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bered, and he was good enough to tell me privately that 
he would forget the incident. I am sure he will keep 
his word. Till now I thought he was the only person 
who knew I held both positions.” 

“And he will remember you only as Miss Hope 
Emerson, secretary to the distinguished Mrs. Morgan 
Schuyler?” The man was almost purring. 

“Exactly.” 

“Did he hear the name by which you are known in 
this house?” 

“Not the last one. He evidently heard them call 
me Sonia.” 

“It might be better,”’ the visitor settled back in his 
chair and spoke reflectively, his finger-tips together, 
“to end your connection with the Schuyler menage and 
to give us all your time. You may remember that this 
was our first suggestion. It is possible—’’ he watched 
her very closely—‘‘that we may leave here almost im- 
mediately and that we may take you with us.” 

“T could not go, Colonel Van Saanen. It is impos- 
sible for me to leave New York.” 

The girl before him, the visitor realized, was find- 
ing herself. She had been angry at first and self- 
forgetful; then she had been nervous, afraid of losing 
her position; now she had obviously remembered the 
difficulty they would have in filling her place. 

“One pays well for such service,” he suggested. “T 
may be able to make you an offer which will lead you 
to change your mind.” 
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Hope dropped her hands, raised her head, and met 
his eyes with a straight look. 

“You’re very kind. But I cannot leave New 
Work.” 

He went on as if she had not spoken: 

“We may wish you to go abroad.” 

“That is impossible. I cannot go away.” 

The visitor’s black eyes dropped and he, too, studied 
the blurred surface of the desk blotter. To take this 
girl abroad with him was certainly not among his 
plans, and he had merely suggested it to see what she 
would say. Her definite refusal irritated him almost 
as much as if he had wanted her to come. It also 
awakened in him the impulse of cruelty which even the 
slightest opposition always aroused in his nature. 

“You force me to remind you of our contract,” 
he told her. “It was to remain in effect for a full 
eight months, unless terminated by us, and you were 
loyally to follow the instructions given you. It has 
still two months to run.” 

“T have been loyal, but your request now exceeds 
the instructions. I cannot leave New York.” 

“There is nothing in the contract which forbids us to 
ask for more of your time if we need it.” 

“And there is nothing in it which forces me to give 
you all my time, or to leave this city or the country. 
Frankly, Colonel Van Saanen, you force me to say 
that I will faithfully carry out my original instruc- 
tions, and that I will not go one jot beyond them.” 
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The girl was a fighter and Van Saanen began to 
enjoy the little duel. He shook his black head and 
produced a weapon he had not meant to use at all. 

“We are getting nowhere,” he regretted. “And yet, 
only last month, when I was in the Balkans—” he 
watched her closely—“I was informed by one who 
spoke with authority that you would help us in every 
way you could.” 

Hope looked at him. The blinds were up and he 
kept his wide gaze on her face, watching her grow- 
ing pallor. 

“What do you want me to do?’ MHer voice was 
almost inaudible. 

“For the moment, nothing,’”’ he suavely assured her. 
“My plans are not yet completed. But you shall 
know, very soon.” 

She drew a quick breath. This was a reprieve at 
least, and even a reprieve was more than she had dared 
to hope for. 

“In the interval we will keep an eye on Doctor 
Osborne,” the smooth voice of her campanion went on. 
“We must be quite sure that your confidence in him is 
justified. Now, if you please, we will take up the 
monthly report.” 

For half an hour they worked together, he asking 
an occasional curt question, she briefly answering. 
She observed that he did not again look through the 
window, and now, if he had done so, there was nothing 
to see but the gathering snow-storm. Darkness was 
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falling and the small boy with the damp nose and the 
gray bunny suit was no longer playing in the garden 
with his soldiers. 

At last the visitor straightened, and laid down the 
final page of her report. 

“Admirable, as always, I am sure, mademoiselle. 
I find myself joining my colleagues in their admira- 
tion for your intelligence and efficiency.”’ 

She did not acknowledge the compliment. The 
man’s personality was stifling her. Those  col- 
leagues he mentioned had been men of a wholly differ- 
ent type, austere, clean-minded men who were sure of 
themselves and who exercised authority simply and 
with the quiet force of habit. She could respect them; 
she had even liked and admired the one called Vasali. 
But this man—she felt that she could not wait to see 
the last of him, that she could not breathe till he was 
out of the room; yet as he moved to rise she stopped 
him with a question that had to be asked. 

“The friend in the Balkans,’ she faltered. ‘He 
was—well ?” 

“He?” The visitor professed surprise. ‘There 
were two of them. To which do you refer?” 

He saw that for a moment she could not speak and 
he filled the interval by searching in his pockets for 
something he had not till now regarded as important. 
Still, it might be worth producing. One could never 
tell. 

“The older one,” she said at last. 
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He nodded understandingly. 

“His condition was excellent. He sent you his love. 
The younger man also sent you a message; not, how- 
ever, a verbal one. I promised him I would deliver it 
when we met; and I almost forgot it! However, here 
itis 

He had found what he sought, and now he gave her 
a small envelope drawn from a flat leather bill-case. 

“T do not think he expects a reply. He himself 
talked of leaving for America the day I sailed,” he 
casually added, “‘but on another ship.” 

She tore open the envelope and, drawing out a card, 
stared at it for a moment. The observer’s eyelids 
lifted and his glance slipped from her face to the 
card, while his interest gave way to a look of surprise. 
She had dropped the card on the desk blotter, face up- 
ward. At first it appeared to be merely a blank oblong 
of pasteboard, with neither engraving nor writing upon 
it, but, looking more closely, he saw that what had 
seemed to be smudges or thumb-marks were really 
imprints. 

He looked again. All this was new to him, and it 
might be useful. The girl’s expression showed that 
she knew the meaning of those queer marks. Possibly 
they were a cipher; it would be well to know exactly 
how they looked and what they meant. His widening 
gaze clung to the white pasteboard till he made them 
out. Queer marks, certainly. Not smudges. Not 
finger-prints, either, but something like them. Foot- 
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prints! That was it. The footprints of an animal! 
He wished he knew what they meant. The girl knew; 
that was clear enough. 

An eternity of sixty seconds stretched between them 
while the two pairs of eyes, one pair brown and terri- 
fied, the other pair black and avidly curious, stared 
unwinkingly at the footprints. Then the black eyes 
shifted to the girl and their familiar flash shot out at 
her. Van Saanen smiled contentedly. She had come 
to heel! Whatever these marks meant, they had ac- 
complished that much. He was certain that from this 
moment she would do anything she was told to do. 
That was worth thinking about. It might be worth 
while, it might even be very agreeable, to have an 
assistant in the little undertaking he had in mind. 


CHAPTER XIV 


HE door was flung open with an impetus that 

sent it back against the wall, and a small human 

object in a gray bunny suit hurled itself upon the 
visitor and clawed and tore. 

Hope rose with an exclamation, and, bending over 
the intertwined figures, caught the frantic baby and 
tried to pull him from his victim. The Tartar re- 
sisted her efforts, clutching the man’s neck in both 
arms to prevent the threatened separation, and, his 
hands thus occupied, kicking desperately at Van 
Saanen’s stomach, with sturdy feet clad in stout little 
shoes. He was engaged in a work of retribution, and 
as he kicked he turned his head for a second to stare 
up at her with wild wet eyes. 

“He hurt my dog!” he howled. “He hurt my dog!” 

He returned to his task of vengeance, biting and 
kicking like a tiny wild thing gone mad. For a mo- 
ment Van Saanen, overwhelmed by the unlooked-for 
onslaught, had made no defense. Now, however, he 
caught the avenger and suspended him out at arm’s 
length, a foot above the ground, the child’s legs still 
kicking the air in an effort to reach him. He held the 


boy firmly and easily, as if the forty pounds of strug- 
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gling, fighting Tartar had been as many ounces, and 
as he did so he looked at the child with a smile. It 
was a smile as unpleasant as any utterance could be, 
and after one glance at it Hope brought her hand down 
on his shoulder. 

“You will not hurt him,” she said, and the words 
were a command, not a plea. Neither was her man- 
ner that of one who had just been brought to heel. 
She took the Tartar from the man’s hands, and the 
boy, now whimpering with rage and exhaustion, per- 
mitted himself to be led through the door and into 
the hall. There Hope closed the door and knelt to 
kiss and comfort him. She was the only person in the 
strange household who ever showed him this attention, 
and now, as always, the Tartar responded to her ten- 
derness. His black head buried itself in her shoulder 
and his fierce black eyes closed wearily. Suddenly 
he was all baby. He sobbed jerkily while Hope dried 
his tears with her handkerchief, wiped his little nose, 
and tried to calm him. 

“We ’ll make the puppy well again, if we can,” she 
promised, “and if we can’t I'll buy you a new dog.” 

“T don’t want a new dog,” the boy wailed, but he 
clung to her gratefully. 

Scarwenka appeared at the end of the hall and with 
a nod Hope summoned him to the conference. 

“How about the dog?” 

She asked the question over the child’s head, with lips 
that barely moved, but Scarwenka replied in a voice 
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intended to reassure the child as well as the questioner. 

“It will take time,” he reported, “but the dog will 
get well.” 

The black eyes of the Tartar opened again. He 
had been keeping them closed in an effort to control the 
tears he was shedding for the puppy, tears physical 
suffering could not have drawn from him. His plump 
chest rose in a long, quivering breath of relief. 
Things were not so bad, then, after all. He pulled 
at the girl’s hand. 

“Let ’s go and see him,” he sniffed; but Hope re- 
membered the waiting visitor. 

“Your uncle will take you. Ill come later, as soon 
as I can.” 

Scarwenka came closer and offered a hand to the 
child, with a nod further confirming the arrangement. 
His face, usually merely a rather stupid mask, had 
more expression in it than she had ever seen there. 
As he led the boy away he glanced at the closed door 
between the hall and the study, and the look in his eyes 
was to the observer both a revelation and a relief. 
Hope was now certain that Scarwenka did not like 
the new-comer, that, indeed, his feeling for Van 
Saanen was very similar to her own. 

She went back into the study, with eyes steady and 
head high, and the visitor, erect beside a window 
and gazing out at the gathering snow-storm with his 
drawn-blind look, saw the change as soon as he turned 
to face her. She was no longer afraid of him, though 
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she had been very much afraid of him five minutes be- 
fore. In short, she had been where he wanted her, 
till the episode of the brat had diverted her mind 
from her own affairs. Now she was defiant and reck- 
less and ready to make trouble. The look in her 
brown eyes when she ordered him not to hurt the child 
had been the look of a woman very sure of herself. 
Yes, great care would now be necessary, and for the 
need of this he had only himself to thank—himself 
and that hot temper of his. One could never tell 
what such a girl would do. He bowed in stiff ac- 
knowledgment of her return. 

“We appear to have completed our work,” he ob- 
served. “I have waited only to have the pleasure of 
bidding Mademoiselle Strelenski au revoir.” 

Hope inclined her head. It was hard to speak to 
the man, but neither must she openly affront him. 

“The report, then, is satisfactory?” she brought out 
at last, trying to speak naturally. 

“Entirely.” Van Saanen moved toward the door. 
“Will you be good enough to ring for the excellent 
Scarwenka? It is necessary to have a word with 
him before I go.” 

She pressed a button on her desk. It was one of a 
system of signals, taking in, seemingly, every room in 
the house, and with which she could at any time sum- 
mon either Scarwenka or Mihail. They were ob- 
viously intended for use in case of danger, but in six 
months she had never found it necessary to touch any 
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button save the one on her desk, and this only on 
those monthly occasions when the real masters of the 
house called for reports and the Scarwenkas, sup- 
posedly its masters, suddenly reverted to servants and 
answered bell calls in that role. 

To-day Scarwenka responded with surprising 
promptness. He was on the threshold almost before 
her fingers had left the button. She wondered if he 
had returned there to listen. She had plenty of time 
to consider the point, for Van Saanen, after another 
formal bow, left the study, intimating with a gesture 
that Scarwenka was to follow him. 

Remembering her promise, Hope went in search of 
the Tartar and his stricken pet. She found the two 
young things in a basement room, of which Alex- 
andru had quietly taken possession as a supplementary 
play-room on stormy days. It was lit only by two rear 
windows looking out on the garden, but it was warm 
and comfortable and the Tartar’s varied assortment of 
mechanical toys lent it color and atmosphere. In the 
foreground an impressive group met her eyes. The 
puppy lay in a large basket, one leg bandaged, its 
active body held to its comfortable prison by carefully 
arranged strips of flannel. Beside it the small owner 
sat, murmuring encouragement and clutching a large 
dog biscuit, of which he and the animal took alternate 
bites. At intervals he offered the puppy a refreshing 
draft from a bowl of milk. From a little distance a 
black cat, which had recently come over the wall un- 
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invited and determinedly remained a member of the 
family, followed this sybaritic scene with jealous green 
eyes. The puppy’s round, adoring gaze was on his 
master. He seemed comfortable, though somewhat 
surprised by his enforced inactivity. The Tartar was 
so absorbed that he did not hear Hope’s approach till 
she stood beside him. 

“Buster feels well,” he then unctuously announced, 
and raised happy eyes to her. ‘‘He says he feels well.” 

Buster confirmed the favorable report with a sharp 
bark, and Hope added herself to the picture with the 
intention of explaining to the small boy that very spe- 
cial care was needed in handling little dogs with in- 
jured legs. To her surprise, young Alexandru had 
already been thoroughly and intelligently coached on 
this point by Scarwenka. 

“Uncle Gheorghe knows everything,” the child men- 
tioned, and his companion, who had not suspected this 
omnipotence in the heavy-faced man, smilingly passed 
the claim. Scarwenka certainly knew something about 
the care of injured puppies. She was to learn that 
he knew more than she suspected about certain other 
matters, and that he was willing to share his 
knowledge. 

Finding herself an honored guest at the party, she 
deliberately lingered with the child and the dog. Her 
day’s work was done, and the prospect of an hour or 
two of introspection in the study was not enticing. 
Neither was the alternate prospect of returning to the 
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Schuylers’ and indulging in introspection there. In 
her present mood no book could hold her attention, 
and the storm forbade the long walk she had planned 
to take in the hope of so exhausting herself that 
sleep might follow it. What she needed was the so- 
ciety of the dog and the baby. The Tartar, though he 
often lent himself to the long, long thoughts of in- 
fancy, was also fond of conversation, and his talk was 
usually interesting. To-day, probably as a result of 
his recent emotional upheaval, he was moved to dis- 
course on the delights of a better world. 

“TI wish me and Buster and you could go to heaven,” 
he abruptly announced, naming the members: of the 
expedition in the order of their importance to his plans. 
“T guess it’s nicer than this place.” 

“Oh, Alexandru, how I wish we could!’ 

The Tartar was flattered. It was not often that any 
suggestion of his was taken up with such enthusiasm 
by his hearers. He proceeded to amplify his theme. 

“Well, then, I guess we’ll go. I guess Uncle 
Gheorghe can unlock the back gate and we can start 
right off. I’ll have my face washed and wear my 
other suit and be a clean little boy,” he hastily added, 
remembering the importance his hearer strangely at- 
tached to such details. He scrambled to his feet. 

“Let’s go now. I’ll carry Buster. He’s lying on 
my tam, but maybe we can get it out and give him 
something else. I put it in his basket because it was 
soft and warm to lie on. And, anyway, I guess I 
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won’t need any tam in heaven. Will I?’ As she 
seemed not to hear him he repeated the question 
urgently. ‘Will 1? I guess I won't.” 

Hope smiled at him with an effort. Remembered 
bits of Van Saanen’s talk were scurrying about her 
memory like trapped things eager to get away: 

“T was informed by one who spoke with authority 
that you would help us in every way you could.”. . . 
“He himself spoke of leaving for America the day I 
sailed, but on another ship.” . . . 

That second statement, of course, was not true; it 
could not be true. Van Saanen, suddenly realizing his 
power, had said it to frighten her. And yet... 
yet . . . The sentence frantically scurried around in 
her brain trying to find a way out; but there was no 
way out. 

“Tf we’re going to heaven, I guess we’d better 
go pretty soon.” The Tartar was growing impatient. 
He urgently pulled at her hand. It was getting dark 
and Adela would soon appear with the abhorrent pur- 
pose of putting him to bed. The ideal time to start 
for heaven was now, and there wasn’t a minute to 
lose. 

Then the Tartar received a jolt—a big one. He 
learned that one cannot go to heaven until one is in- 
vited! Yes, he was right. In one way it was like a 
party. The Tartar had never been to a party, but 
from stories and books he had learned what parties 
were. One doesn’t go to a party unless one is in- 
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vited, and one doesn’t go to heaven unless one is 
invited. 

The Tartar became a battle-field of doubts. This 
seemed all wrong, yet the authority for it was the 
highest authority in his circumscribed world. 

“But I am invited,” he finally and triumphantly 
pointed out. “In those Bible stories you read it says, 
‘Suffering little chil’run come and see me.’ So I guess 
I can go and take Buster. But p’raps we’d have to 
leave you out in the snow,” he regretfully conceded. 

He had to be kissed for that—a great many times. 
Hugged, too. With a deep-drawn, contented sigh he 
lent himself to the cuddling, and his eyes looked sleepy 
and comfy. He felt sleepy and comfy. 

“T guess me and Buster will wait for you,” he 
drowsily muttered. Then, hearing Adela’s heavy ap- 
proaching footsteps, he lifted his voice and filled the 
house with protesting roars in changing keys. The 
storm had made his cold definitely worse. 

Hope returned to her study. The frightened and 
frightening memories were still scurrying about her 
brain, and now they had found sinister companions. 
The look in Van Saanen’s eyes as he had watched the 
child was among them, scurrying about like the rest. 
What had he against the boy? What could explain 
that look of hate? Turning her chair to face a win- 
dow, Hope stared at a whirling darkness that seemed 
merely an outer manifestation of her mental processes. 
She thought of Vasali, and for the first time a doubt 
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of him entered and took possession of her. It was her 
instinctive faith in Vasali that had led her to accept 
the position he and his unnamed associate offered. 
She had taken Vasali on trust, much as Maud Schuyler 
had taken her. But was he the man she had believed 
him to be? 

One thing was clear. He did not hate the Tartar. 
Neither he nor his associate had shown any personal 
affection for the child, but they had given him his 
elaborate mechanical toys, and once or twice when the 
Tartar was in the room she had caught Vasali watch- 
ing him with something pridefully paternal in his ex- 
pression. That Vasali should be other than the re- 
served but benign being he seemed was incredible, but 
the past two years had been filled with incredible hap- 
penings. Indeed, little had occurred that was not 
incredible. They were all things that could not hap- 
pen, yet they had happened. Why should she have 
any faith in any one, question anything, after that? 

Emerging from the study an hour later, on her way 
to the street, she met Scarwenka in the hall. From 
his self-conscious manner, she suspected that he had 
been lying in wait for her, and the suspicion became a 
certainty when he motioned her to return to the little 
room, and, having followed her there, closed the door 
and stood with his back to it. 

He had no longer the manner of a servant, nor did 
he try to assume that of the master of the house. For 
the first time she saw him as he was, an ignorant, 
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indolent, well-meaning, and now deeply disturbed 
peasant who had come up against a situation he could 
neither understand nor handle. He needed ‘help, and 
he had just enough shrewdness to seek it from a higher 
intelligence than his own. Looking at him closely, she 
realized that he was also afraid—possibly of Madame 
Scarwenka, against whose expected intrusion he was 
guarding the door, possibly of the man who had called 
that afternoon, or more probably of them both. 

Hope sat down at her desk and waited for him to 
speak, but it became clear that he could not find words 
to begin. He would have to be helped. 

“Our monthly inspection is over, then,” she casually 
remarked, as she arranged the scattered papers on her 
desk. 

The man nodded and swallowed. Even yet, it was 
clear, his slow-working mind was concerned with the 
problem of whether he was doing well or ill in con- 
sulting this girl. Even yet he might leave in a panic 
without saying what he had come to say, and Hope 
realized that she must know what it was. 

“What is it, Scarwenka?” she asked, sympathet- 
ically. ‘“You seem disturbed.” 

The tone was one she had never used to him before. 
It was almost one she might have used in speaking to 
the Tartar, and the small boy in the man before her 
responded to it with a rush. 

“Tt is... Monsieur le Colonel Van Saanen, 
mademoiselle,” he said in a low tone and with an 
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apprehensive glance over his shoulder at the closed 
door. “He came back.” 

“He came back?’ She echoed the words in sur- 
prise. ‘‘When?”’ 

“Half an hour ago. When he went, before, he was 
quiet. All was right. He came back and all was 
wrong. He was angry. He was excited.” Scar- 
wenka waved both hands, to illustrate how excited 
Van Saanen had been. ‘Something had happened. 
I do not know what. He gave his orders. He is 
coming again.” 

“Coming again? When?’ 

“To-night.” 

“To-night!” Hope was startled, and showed it. 
“Why is he coming?” she quickly added. 

“For—” The man wet his lips, as if he found it 
hard to bring out the words. “For the boy,” he then 
said in a low voice, and met her eyes with trouble and 
uncertainty in his own. “TI do not understand,” he 
brought out in the same hesitating tone. “It is un- 
usual. We have had no orders from the others. But 
he—for the time he is the boss.’”’ He brought out the 
American word as if for some reason its sound gave 
him courage, and, still speaking under its influence, 
added with an air of mingled relief and apprehension, 
“We must do what he says.” 

“When do you think he will come?” 

Scarwenka shrugged. 

“How should I know? Late, I think. He will eat 
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his dinner. He will drink his wine. Perhaps he will 
get drunk.” 

“Is he that sort?” 

“How should I know?” the man asked again. “I 
never saw him till to-day. But they do get drunk, 
that kind,” he philosophically added. 

Privately Hope did not agree with him. She had 
a theory that Van Saanen’s pet indulgence was temper, 
not wine. She did not fully understand Scarwenka’s 
apprehension, so she asked a leading question: 

“You mean that he is taking Alexandru away for- 
ever? taking you all away?” 

“No, only the boy. That is it. That is the strange 
thing. We are to have the boy ready. He takes only 
the boy. Not me. Not my wife. Not even Adela. 
_To take us all would not be strange. For three years 
what have we done but move? We are always mov- 
ing, moving, moving.” The man reiterated the word 
almost with passion. ‘We have moved a hundred 
times,” he went on more quietly. “That would not be 
new. But to take the boy and not us, not even Adela, 
that is new. I do not understand it,’ he ended on a 
quick breath. 

“No, I do not understand it, either.” Hope kept 
her eyes on the man’s till he reluctantly met them. 
His glance shifted and fell. 

“It means no good,” he muttered. “And he has 
said I was not to tell you.” 

The girl’s heart dropped a beat. 
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“Has anything ever been said by any of the others 
to suggest that this could happen? That one of them 
might suddenly take Alexandru away?” 

She was trying to think clearly, to control the sense 
of sudden panic that filled her. On the face of it, 
she sternly reminded herself, the boy was being taken 
away by a man who had a right to him—by one who 
had a leading, if not the leading control in this odd 
household, by one who must be partly or wholly sup- 
porting the family. She had realized from admis- 
sions already made that for at least four years the 
Scarwenkas had been moving from place to place, 
flying from possible pursuers, yet apparently always 
safeguarded by the group to which Van Saanen be- 
longed. What proof was there that now his purpose 
was suddenly sinister? that after protecting the family 
so long he would injure them or the child? And 
ete. andy Vet ee cre 

She thought of the abused puppy. She recalled the 
look in the visitor’s eyes as he watched the uncon- 
scious Tartar playing with his soldiers, and the thin- 
lipped grin with which he held the frantic child at 
arm’s length after the latter’s attack. So fierce an 
onslaught by such a mite would have amused almost 
any other man. It had not amused Van Saanen. 
Neither had the puppy’s little game amused him. 

Scarwenka was answering her question. 

“No, mademoiselle. On the contrary, it has been 
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understood that the boy was never to leave the house 
except when we all moved.” 

“Oh, well, then—” the girl spoke with quick re- 
lief—“‘does n't that settle it?” 

Scarwenka looked more unhappy than before. 

“I ventured to speak of that to Monsieur le 
Colonel—” He did not finish the sentence, but his 
look gave her all she needed to know. She could im- 
agine the manner in which Van Saanen received such a 
reminder. Probably Scarwenka’s evident fear of the 
other man dated from that moment. ‘He is the boss,” 
Scarwenka reiterated, as if to gain further reassur- 
ance from the sound of the words. 

Hope reflected. 

“Haven't you had some instructions you were to 
follow in emergencies?” she asked at last. “What 
were you to do if anything unusual happened?” 

“Call up a telephone number. I have done it. No 
one is there. The telephone is discontinued.” 

“We must be sure of that. You must go there at 
once.” 

Scarwenka shook his head. 

“And leave the house? And the boy? That is for- 
bidden, absolutely. That is not possible.” 

“Then I will go. I can leave the house.” She 
watched relief flash into the man’s eyes and saw it 
die under her next sentence. “But if I find no one, if 
they are really gone, what shall we do then?” 
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Scarwenka said nothing. His expression told her 
that he had reached the end of his mental tether. The 
rest, he plainly felt, was up to her. He had never been 
a thinker. It was not for him to think. Yet he had 
thought and to some purpose, and now he could think 
no more. 

“One thing is certain,” Hope said. “We can’t let 
him take Alexandru away. We can’t trust that help- 
less baby with that brute.” 

This roused him a little, but he only shook his head, 
whether in acceptance or negation or in pure helpless- 
ness, she did not know. 

“Give me the address.” 

He gave it to her, and she bent to write it down on 
a bit of paper lying a little apart from the others on 
her desk. When she drew it toward her she had not 
realized what it was, but as she held her pencil poised 
above it she whitened. Under her eyes was the im- 
pression of the footprints or pawprints on the card 
Van Saanen had given her. It was the symbol with 
which he had brought her to heel, and now it seemed 
thrust forward again as if in aggressive protest against 
her contemplated action. Those paws! They stood 
between her and the child as for months they had stood 
between her and peace. 

For just a moment, with breath and pencil sus- 
pended, she stared down at the marks. Then very 
quietly she swept her pencil point over them and wrote 
the address Scarwenka was giving her. As he saw the 
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action the man sprang to her side with unexpected 
swiftness, seized the card, and, before she could pro- 
test, tore it into tiny pieces. Her amazement made 
him articulate but not apologetic. 

“Not there—here!’’ he said, and touched his 
forehead. 

She understood. The address was not to be com- 
mitted to paper. That was all the latter’s swift 
destruction meant. It was merely another of the 
melodramatic gestures for which thus far there had 
seemed no reason. 

Hope nodded to Scarwenka. Twenty-four hours 
earlier his action would have amused her, as so much 
of the melodramatic mystery in this household had 
amused her—the signals which were never used, the 
barred doors and windows, and all the other elaborate 
precautions against imagined dangers. To-day she 
was not diverted. Yesterday, if the overlord had 
come and openly demanded the child and taken him 
away, she would have regretted the action and 
mourned the Tartar, but she would not have experi- 
enced resentment or attempted interference. It would 
have been merely another more or less mysterious 
episode which, aside from her affection for the boy, 
did not touch her closely. 

Even to-day, though she had distrusted Van Saanen 
from the first, she would have accepted his right to the 
Tartar save for that episode of the puppy, save for 
that look in his eyes and that revolting grin. The man 
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had hated the child and had shown it. He had also 
revealed an uncontrollable temper and a cold-blooded 
cruelty. Those revelations had changed the whole 
situation. He might not be cruel to the Tartar. He 
might be within his rights in taking the boy away. 
She herself, having already won his possible enmity 
and resentment, might be made to suffer greatly for 
interference with his plans. All this being granted, 
her decision was fixed and final. The Tartar should 
not be left in the power of that particular overlord, 
unless his associates confirmed the overlord’s right to 
such power. She would take her stand on that issue. 
Incidentally, the print of the paws had been destroyed. 
This seemed a rather good omen. 

“Ill go now,” she told Scarwenka. “It won’t take 
long. Ill be back inside of an hour.” 

Scarwenka nodded. He had begun to look almost 
ill under this unaccustomed strain of thought and 
emotion. A realization came to her of what he had 
done. He, too, was running a great risk for the 
Tartar. Against the power that controlled this house 
he was staking his present situation, possibly his per- 
sonal safety; and he seemed as much in the dark as 
she was concerning the strength of the forces he was 
fighting. She only knew gratefully that he was ar- 
raigned with her on the side of helpless childhood. 
Yet what could they two do if she failed to find the 
men who alone could aid her, either by taking their 
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stand with her or by explaining away her fears? On 
a sudden impulse she took down the telephone book and 
made a note of several addresses. 

“In case I don’t find Colonel Vasali,” she briefly 
explained to Scarwenka. 

A glance at her watch told her it was almost seven 
o'clock, and she hastened into the closet, to come out 
wearing her hat and coat and drawing on her gloves. 
The earlier snowfall had developed into a definite 
storm. It was growing colder and an icy sleet was 
driven against the window-panes by a rising wind. 
Howls of rebellion echoing from the upper floor 
testified that the Tartar had reached his abhorred haven 
of bed. He was shrieking to his Sonia to come and 
get him, and though there was nothing new in this 
appeal, it held to-night a special poignancy. 

Scarwenka accompanied Hope to the front entrance 
of the house, and, allowing her to open the heavy door 
herself, as usual, shut it after her with a bang. When 
she tried to raise the light umbrella she held, the wind 
swept under it and only a quick movement prevented 
the silk cover from turning inside out. She closed 
the umbrella and with some difficulty descended the 
steps to the street. They were covered with a coating 
of sleet and she was wearing no rubbers. The blizzard 
upon the city was growing worse so rapidly that one 
could almost see a change from moment to moment. 
She was rather glad of that, as it might discourage any 
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one who was trying to follow her. However, no 
one seemed to be doing anything of the sort. In fact, 
there was no one in sight. 

At the corner she was fortunate enough to meet 
and stop a passing trolley car. When she reached the 
platform and the car resumed its downtown course she 
again looked backward and around her. The streets 
were still deserted, and the car itself was almost empty. 
Off in a corner a poorly dressed girl sat absorbed in 
thoughts that were obviously depressing, for her 
features were drawn into anxious puckers, and near 
Hope a middle-aged man of the solid-citizen type 
absorbedly read the financial page of an evening news- 
paper. The hour was one when uptown cars were 
fairly well filled but those going in the opposite direc- 
tion took on few passengers. When Hope got out, a 
mile farther on, her two companions were uncon- 
scious of her departure. 


CHAPCERSXY 


HE had a cross-town walk of four long blocks to 

reach the address she sought, and by the time she 
got there she was out of breath and wearied by the 
struggle against the wind. The appearance of the 
building, when at last she reached it, failed to give 
her a mental uplift. It was plainly a second-class 
apartment-house, not over-clean, lacking an elevator, 
and with a row of little slots in its vestibule which 
thrust toward the observer a collection of dark- 
complexioned cards bearing various names. The 
name Hope looked for was not among them. She 
rang a bell labeled “Janitor,” and after a long interval 
a resentful man in a dark checked gingham jumper 
rose from the lower regions with something of the 
pictorial effect of a demon in a pantomime. 

“T’d like to see Monsieur Vasali, please,” Hope 
suggested, with more confidence than she felt. 
“Which is his apartment?” 

The grimy finger of the apparition—interrupted at 
his evening meal, it now developed, and thus tem- 
porarily incapacitated for speech—pointed at the slots. 

“He ’s not there,” Hope admitted. 


“Then he ain’t here.” The demon, having by this 
185 
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time swallowed the nourishment he had brought up 
with him, now spoke with majestic rebuke. “Can't 
you see fer yerself? If he ain’t there, he ain’t here. 
What ’s the use callin’ me away from me supper t’ 
tell ye that?” 

“T’m sorry.” Hope smiled at him and the demon’s 
face lost its expression of acute injury. The demon 
was human, though he did n't look it. “But 1 know 
he was here very recently,” she added. 

“Sure he was.” Having expanded under the influ- 
ence of the smile, the demon now tossed her a crumb 
of information as he prepared for his return to the 
lower regions. “He left three weeks ago, with a trunk 
as big as the room I took it out of. An’ did he 
give me a quarter fer breakin’ me back carryin’ it 
downstairs?” the sufferer bitterly inquired. “He 
did!” 

“He meant to be generous. Twenty-five cents seems 
more to foreigners than it does to us,’ Hope explained. 
“Have you any idea where he moved to?” she asked, 
taking out her purse. 

The demon, one foot advanced for the descent, 
paused with a detached air. 

“I’m thinkin’ he moved on board a ship—if he 
got that trunk t’ the dock without bustin’ the taxi- 
cab,” he darkly added. 

“Oh! what dock was it?” 

“How d’ I know, miss?” The demon regarded her 
with the look of one whose supply of patience is 
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ebbing. Feminine society was pleasant, but his supper 
was getting cold. Hope cheered him slightly by giv- 
ing him as large a tip as she could afford to pay for 
such depressing information, and asked if there was in 
the building a telephone she could use. There was, 
and in that very hall—one of the nickel-in-the-slot 
variety. It stood remotely in the darkest corner, and 
thus assured an element of privacy. She hurried to- 
ward it while the demon, with a benedictory wave ofa 
huge fist, returned to his cooling supper. 

She telephoned to the house of Doctor Phelps, and 
was not surprised to learn that he was out of town. 
Phelps would be out of town to-night, for it was a 
night when everything was going wrong. He had 
mentioned several days ago that a certain case in West- 
chester was much on his mind and would continue to 
be for a week, and he had appeared greatly relieved 
by the Tartar’s prompt recovery from his cold. How- 
ever, she was not so staggered over the blow as she 
might have been. She liked Doctor Phelps, but even 
his most enthusiastic admirers would hardly claim for 
the depressed physician those qualities most useful in 
an emergency such as this. What was needed was 
some one young, pugnacious, resourceful, and willing 
to “take a chance’; some one who would act while 
Doctor Phelps was still laboriously thinking. She had 
in mind exactly such a person, and she put her addi- 
tional five cents into the slot and with a contented 
smile mentioned Osborne’s number to the operator. 
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She knew enough of medical etiquette to turn first to 
the physician in charge of the child. That having been 
done, she was free to turn elsewhere at once, instead 
of consulting Phelps before doing so. 

A second glance at her watch showed her it was not 
yet half after seven. There was a chance that Doctor 
Osborne might be in his own home at that hour, either 
in his office—the address was the same—or dressing 
for dinner. If he were not, she would try Hatch, 
and, failing him, Jim Van Dorn at home or at the club 
he had mentioned as the one where Sally’s “gang” had 
reached him. If she could n’t get any one of these 
men—but she dared not let that thought go further. 
She must get one of them! Van Dorn, she knew, 
would help her in any way he could, but, after all, what 
could he do? He himself had been forced to bring 
Sally to her. The thought of Sally reminded her 
that here, possibly, was a third string to her bow. 
She was sure Sally would be as willing to help as 
Jim, and equally incompetent. On the other hand, 
Osborne, who could help if he would, probably would 
refuse to be drawn into what he might reasonably 
consider an unalluring mess. However, he could at 
least advise her, and he must be made to do it. 

She asked for his number and almost immediately 
heard a pleasant feminine voice at the other end of 
the wire. She wondered if this was Osborne’s wife. 
No one had mentioned in her hearing whether or 
not the young doctor was married. 
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“Who is it, please?” the pleasant voice was asking. 

“One of the doctor’s patients. May I speak to 
him?” 

“The doctor is dressing, and his office hours are 
over.” The voice was crisp now, and rather pro- 
fessional. Hope decided that the speaker was a 
trained nurse employed by the doctor and probably 
ready for some off time herself. 

“I know,” Hope said, “but this is very important. 
“I’m sure he’ll speak to me. Please tell him it’s 
Miss Emerson.” 

There was a slight delay, a click suggesting a trans- 
fer to a connecting line, then Osborne’s voice: 

pY¥es, — What is it?” 

The relief of hearing the voice was rather amazing. 
Hope had not realized how much she was counting on 
this man’s help, till she heard that clipped, incisive 
speech, 

“Doctor Osborne, this is Miss Emerson. Some- 
thing has happened that I simply must talk to you 
about. May I come to your office, and will you spare 
me ten minutes ?”’ 

There was an instant’s silence, in which she 
rushed on: 

“T’m so sorry to ask this, but it’s desperately 
important.” 

The doctor’s voice came again, not quite so crisp 
this time: 

“T’ve a dinner and theater engagement, and only ten 
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minutes to make it. Still, . . . if it’s so important—” 

“Oh, thank you!” 

“How soon can you get here?” 

“Not for ten or fifteen minutes, I’m afraid. I’m 
downtown. But I’ll take a taxicab and make the 
best time I can. And thank you, so very much!” 

“Well, Ill wait.” 

He didn’t want to wait. That was clear and, to 
Hope, an unimportant detail. 

Taking a taxicab was not the simple affair she had 
imagined. Almost every one else in New York that 
might seemed bent on taking a taxicab or had already 
taken one. At the corner of the main avenue to which 
she hastened cab after cab swept past, filled with more 
fortunate beings then herself. In desperation she 
finally got into a trolley car and then, reaching the 
heart of the city, exchanged it for the swifter vehicle ; 
but all this took time, and almost half an hour had 
passed before she reached the doctor’s office. She 
found that gentleman striding up and down his 
reception-room and obviously fuming. He was look- 
ing unexpectedly handsome in his evening clothes, but 
she was given no leisure to admire him. He greeted 
her with an actual bark of impatience. 

“I’m awfully sorry,” she said, hurrying forward. 

SO Male 

Hope told herself that this was one of the 
rudest men she had ever met. 

“Now that you ’ve finally got here, sit down,” he 
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said, more calmly, pulling a chair over to the open fire. 
“It’s warmer here than in the office, and no one will 
interrupt us. I suppose you know I’ve been waiting 
half an hour,” he austerely pointed out. 

In one sentence Hope explained the delay, empha- 
sized the fact that Doctor Phelps was out of town, 
and plunged into her story. This was not a time to 
waste words and she was very economical with them, 
but the beginning of her narrative found Osborne still 
impatient and uninterested. He rose from the facing 
chair into which he had irritably dropped, and again 
lunged about the room, his hands in his pockets, his 
shoulders hunched forward, his frowning regard some- 
times on her, sometimes on the fire. His sole reac- 
tion seemed to be impatience, impatience mingled with 
a growing surprise that she was telling him all this, 
bothering him about it. When she reached the 
episode of the puppy there was a moment when the 
man actually appeared to think she had come to im- 
plore him to right this grievous wrong to a dumb 
animal. He turned and glared at her, but she hur- 
ried on. She was determined to let him get the 
cumulative effect of the experience, as she herself had 
got it. At the end she stopped and looked at him. 

“So all this amounts to,’ he abruptly commented, 
standing in front of her and looking down with a 
corrugated brow, “is your suspicion that he won’t be 
kind to the kid?” 

“It’s more than a suspicion. It’s an_ instinct. 
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Call it feminine intuition if you like. I’ve told you 
all I know.” Her voice underlined the last word. 
“What I feel is a different thing. I’m absolutely 
sure the child won’t be safe with him.” 

“And you say Scarwenka feels that way, too?” 

Plainly this fact had weight with Osborne, if her 
intuition had not. He considered it a moment. 

“So much so that he’s risking a lot in putting the 
matter into my hands.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. He seems to be putting it up 
to you and letting you take the consequences.” The 
doctor repeated his tour around the room and again 
brought up before her. “Well, what are you going 
to do?” 

“That ’s what I’m here to ask you.” 

“Good Lord! how should I know? I’m a doctor, 
not a sleuth in a mystery story. Why should you pass 
the buck to me? Why didn’t you pick Hatch?” 

“He’s so much older than you,” Hope said gently, 
“and—well, I didn’t stop to think much about him.” 

“We might talk to him now, on the telephone.” 

“T’m afraid there is n’t time.” 

He wouldn’t be so irritated, she reflected, if he 
meant to repudiate what he had termed the passing of 
the buck. It would be easy enough for him to do so, 
to pretend to regard the whole thing as a mare’s nest, 
to point out that he was too busy to hunt mare’s nests 
with her, and, more or less kindly but firmly, to get 
rid of her. He was doing nothing of the sort. He 
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was considering the situation with the bitter resent- 
ment of an overworked man facing an imperative de- 
mand on his time. 

“If you saw the little fellow drowning you’d risk 
your life to save him. If you were called in when he 
was strangling with croup, you’d work over him all 
night. I believe he’s in greater danger than these; 
and, after all, he’s your patient, you know. And in 
any case,” she produced a trump card, “you ought to 
see him to-night. He has caught another cold.” 

“That ’s one thing. This other matter isn’t in my 
line!” 

Hope almost smiled. The tone was so exactly that 
of a spoiled, impatient boy. 

“Saving life is very much in your line, it seems to 
me,” she pointed out. “And to-night he needs you 
both as a physician and a friend.” 

“Oh, come now! This is New York. You don’t 
imagine the fellow’s going to murder that kid, do 
you?” 

“There are murders in New York,’ she reminded 
him. ‘And I believe Van Saanen is capable of any- 
thing. While he was looking through the window 
at the Tartar I had a flash of something horrible—” 
She shivered. “Of course I shall go back to Alex- 
andru to-night, in any case, and I'll stay with him 
day and night till I get in touch with Colonel Vasali. 
But, if anything happens, what good am I against ~ 
Colonel Van Saanen?”’ 
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He continued to glower at her. 

“There ’s always the police,’ he muttered, and saw 
her whiten. 

“No, no!” she cried. ‘We must n’t turn to the 
police if there ’s any other way.” 

“The only other way is to keep the kid out of his 
clutches,” he reluctantly conceded as he strode around 
the room again at a pace that apparently sought to 
outrun this duty. 

“That ’s it,’ she said eagerly. “Hide him! That’s 
what we must do.” 

“But where?’ They stared at each other rather 
blankly.. “You haven’t any place, have you?” he 
added. 

“You know what my two places are.” 

He groaned. 

“You could hardly put him in Maud’s pink 
boudoir!” 

She laughed and the frivolous interval refreshed 
them both. He went on in a tone that showed its 
soothing effect. 

“T suppose I could take him in here for a few days, 
till you get in touch with the other guardians, 
wherever they are. My sister keeps house for me, and 
there ’s always a trained nurse on the premises. But 
of course there’s the chance that it might get me into 
an awful mess.” 


“Oh, if you could! He’d be so safe!” 
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There were tears in the girl’s beautiful eyes, and, 
seeing them, the young man suddenly went farther 
than he had intended. 

“Can we get him here right off?” 

“We?” She looked at him ecstatically. 

“Yep. Ill have to help, I suppose. Could hardly 
let you go over the top alone,” he ungraciously added, 
already regretting his rash suggestion. 

“That will be wonderful. Can we use your car?” 

“Of course. It’s out in front now, waiting on the 
remote chance that I might make my dinner engage- 
ment,” the young man gloomily informed her. 

She ignored the gloom. 

“That ’s splendid. Then let’s go at once, not di- 
rectly to the house, of course, but around the corner 
near the back gate. I’ll go to the front door and 
Scarwenka will let me in on the usual signal. Alex- 
andru will be asleep, and it will take some minutes 
to wake and dress him, though I’ll hurry all I can. 
I’ll bring him out through the back gate, where you 
will be waiting in the car.” 

He shook his head. 

“I ’d better go in with you.” 

“I'd really rather you did n't.” 

“Oh, but I must. Something might happen, and, 
whether it did or not, I’d think something was hap- 
pening. Can you imagine me sitting quietly in the 
car for half an hour, seeing visions of you and the 
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kid getting your throats cut?’ He shrugged his big 
shoulders as if to cast a weight from them. “You 
see, you’ve got me now, with your panic,” he ad- 
mitted. ‘I’m beginning to be as nervous as the devil, 
myself. And yet this whole thing may be just an out- 
come of your nervous condition. If it is, we Il have 
some explaining to do, young lady,” he grimly ended. 

She ignored all but the first words. 

“But Scarwenka is loyal. He’ll admit me and help 
me to get away with the boy.” 

“Perhaps he will. I hope he will. But he may 
have changed his mind, or your military friend may 
have come back and scared him stiff. Anyway, I’m 
in on the whole fool thing or I’m not in it at all. So 
‘take me or leave me.” 

There was nothing more to say. He shrugged 
into his overcoat and picked up his hat as they passed 
through the hall, then followed her to the limousine 
waiting at the curb. For some reason Hope was sud- 
denly conscious of a feeling of pressure—of haste. 
She had not felt it before, and she did not know why 
she was feeling it now. “Late,’’ Scarwenka had said. 
“He will eat his dinner.”’ It was not much after eight. 
No, she could not understand the impulse toward 
haste, but it drove her on like a physical force. She 
almost flung herself into the limousine, and, once 
there, sat forward on the seat with a look of tension 
that made her companion glance at her curiously. 

“Hurry!” she urged. 
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“Why the rush?’ But he gave the chauffeur the 
order. 

“I don’t know. It’s just a feeling—” 

“More of woman's intuition, I suppose.” It was 
almost a gibe. Osborne, too, was feeling a reaction, 
one that made him stand off and look at himself in 
amazement for having embarked upon this hare- 
brained adventure. The limousine stopped at the 
point Hope had indicated, and the pair descended into 
snowdrifts that reached their knees. 

“At this point our hero led the way, followed by 
his intrepid companion in arms,” the doctor jeered as 
he tried to kick open a path. Hope’s jaw set. He was 
being intensely disagreeable, but he was doing what she 
asked and that was all that mattered. 

The blizzard had reached its height and the house 
they were approaching was shuttered and dark. The 
street seemed deserted save for two figures Hope 
had seen for a moment just before she turned the 
corner—figures of pedestrians bracing themselves 
against the wind. She and Osborne cautiously 
ascended the house steps and Hope played her personal 
solo on the bell. Almost immediately she heard the 
heavy steps of Scarwenka coming along the hall. He 
moved slowly, even hesitatingly, and he unbarred and 
opened the door with a deliberation that was madden- 
ing. It carried its message, however, and she had 
realized that something was wrong even before she 
saw the man’s frightened face. With rolling eyes and 
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a quick sidewise jerk of the head toward the reception 
room, he voicelessly gave her the additional informa- 
tion she needed. 

Van Saanen had returned. He must have arrived 
just before them, for the little patches of snow he had 
brought in on his feet still lay unmelted in the hall. 


CHAP LER AVE 


OPE sent Scarwenka an eye-flash and spoke in 
her rich young voice, motioning the doctor to 
follow her as she crossed the threshold. 

“So, as croup isn’t a thing one takes chances with, 
the only safe course was to drag you right here, 
Doctor,” she said, as if ending a sentence begun out- 
side. “Perhaps I’m too easily frightened, but I 
could n’t get Doctor Hatch and I felt a strong sense 
of responsibility.” 

“Quite right,’ Osborne briskly played up. “Croup 
is n't a thing to monkey with at any time, and especially 
on a night like this. I’ll run right up to the 
youngster,’ he added, and turned to Scarwenka. “See 
that there ’s plenty of hot water.” 

The device was not subtle, but there was a chance 
that it might serve its purpose. The pair hurried 
toward the staircase, leaving the slower-witted Scar- 
wenka to gape after them. As they passed the recep- 
tion room Van Saanen crossed its threshold, over- 
coated, silk-hatted, and gloved, and bowed to them 
amicably. It appeared that during the afternoon call 
he had left his cigarette-case in the reception room, 
and he suavely explained this as he put the case in 
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“Mademoiselle returns to us also,’ he added. 
“That is an unexpected pleasure.” 

“But not wholly as an uninvited guest,” Hope 
pleasantly reminded him. “You know it was only to- 
day that you urged me to give this work more time. 
And I didn’t dare to leave the boy alone to-night— 
with that cold!” 

Her tone and manner were perfect. She accepted 
his presence as natural and not in the least discon- 
certing, and she subtly suggested that a cordial under- 
standing existed between them. For a moment even 
the practised dissembler before her was puzzled. Was 
this an olive-branch? Had she again come to heel? 
She took immediate advantage of his indecision. 

“I’m worried about Alexandru,’ she went on. 
“He’s subject to croup, you know, and his voice 
sounded like a little fog-horn when I left the house. 
I don’t dare let the night pass without having him 
looked after. You know we had three doctors in to 
see him only last week, including Doctor Osborne, 
here” 

“After which the boy was allowed to play out in 
the snow to-day. I know.” 

But the visitor was still puzzled and his guarded eyes 
showed it. 

“The snow seems to have been a mistake,’’ Osborne 
cheerfully admitted, accepting the mention of his 
name as an introduction and addressing the stranger 
with a professional air, as if he had a right to the 
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explanation. “However, we’ll have to blame nature 
for that. Now I’ll see how much harm has been 
done.” 

He resumed his swift journey toward the staircase 
and Hope followed him. So did Van Saanen, to the 
chagrin of the conspirators. He had removed his 
silk hat at sight of the lady, but had kept on his 
fur-lined overcoat; and now, with his hands deep in 
its pockets and an ironic smile on his thin lips, he 
strode after them up the stairs, his white shirt bosom a 
high light in the dim hall, his evening clothes un- 
ostentatiously correct. Despite himself, Osborne was 
impressed by the man. The fellow had an arresting 
personality. He wondered again if he himself had 
got into a mare’s nest. This thought was uppermost 
in his mind as he entered the Tartar’s nursery and, 
disregarding the maidenly protests of the outraged 
Adela, in her nest on the floor, switched on a light 
and approached the big bed, addressing his patient in 
a voice intended to follow the infant into the land of._ 
dreams. > 

It did so. Young Alexandru opened his black eyes, 
surprised and blinking. They turned first on the doc- 
tor, but without recognition, then on Hope, and at last 
on the third figure of the group now around the bed, 
the man who was staring down at him with that thin- 
lipped smile. In the daylight the child had single- 
handedly tackled his enemy. But this was night and 
he had just been aroused from a deep sleep shot 
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through with dream-memories of a trying afternoon. 
He sat up and shrieked wildly. 

“T don’t want him in my room! Send him away!” 
he cried, and reached out to Hope for protection. 

As she caught him in her arms he buried his face in 
her breast, to shut out the sight of his enemy, and his 
special grievance burst forth anew: 

“He hurt my dog. I hate him. Send him away!” 

Osborne turned and looked at Van Saanen. It 

was almost as if he had looked with the eyes of the 
terrified child, for suddenly he was glad that he was 
there. 
“He’s going,’ he soothingly promised. And to 
the man, with a gesture toward the hall: “You don’t 
mind? Anything that excites the patient, you 
know—” 

The point was well taken, and there was nothing 
for the intruder to do but go. As he went, how- 
ever, he sent back a shaft of venom. 

“Sad to awaken the suffering child from such sound 
slumber,’ he murmured. “And so unfortunate that 
you did n’t bring your medicine-case !”’ 

Adela scuttered past him, clad only in a chemise and 
flannel petticoat, and disappeared down the hall. He 
followed her slowly across the threshold, leaving the 
door wide open. The two left behind knew that he 
would remain just outside it, and their further con- 
versation was intended for his ears. 

“Can’t take care of him properly here,” the doctor 
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brusquely announced, after an examination to which 
the Tartar lent himself with resignation, though he 
still clung closely to his friend. “The thing to do is to 
get him to a hospital, Seis he can be watched every 
minute.” 

“That would be wiser, of course,” Hope agreed. 
“Would it be safe to move him?” 

“We 'll make it safe. Well bundle him up well, 
and my car is heated. Of course I'll take him there 
myself—” 

“That ’s so good of you! I don’t know how to 
thank you—” 

Hope stopped, and the boy, now sitting up in bed 
very wide awake and reassured by the presence of his 
friends, stared truculently but in silence at the man 
who had quietly reéntered the room and was impar- 
tially smiling at them. Still smiling, he shook his 
head. 

“Tmpossible,”’ was all he said. 

“You mean that you won’t let me take this child to 
the hospital when I tell you it’s necessary?’ Osborne 
asked, straightening and turning to face him with an 
expression of amazement. 

“You know quite well that it is not necessary.” 

“And you know quite well that it is.” 

“T know that it is not medically necessary. And I 
know you will get yourself into trouble if you take 
a child away from his home against the wishes of his 
family.” 
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The man’s smile had departed. He was speaking 
simply, dispassionately, and convincingly. Despite 
himself, Osborne was again impressed. Also he was 
puzzled. . 

“Are you his family?” he demanded. 

“I represent his family. I am in control of the 
child.” Seeing the effect he had made, Van Saanen 
pressed his advantage. “I myself will remain in 
charge of him to-night,’ he added. “If he needs 
further medical attention, I will see that he receives it.” 

This was an obvious challenge, but it was the Tartar 
who replied to it before his friends could do so. A 
look of terror distorted his little face, and he hurled 
himself at Hope like a small catapult, clutching her 
frantically with both arms. 

“T won’t have him here,” he shrieked. ‘‘Don’t let 
him stay here. I hate him!” And again his undying 
grievance found expression: “He hurt my dog!” 

"Hope looked at Osborne, but he neither saw nor 
needed the reminder of the look. He had been watch- 
ing the child and listening to the quality of his voice. 
It was hoarse and croupy. The boy certainly had a 
bad cold. He spoke with the quiet authority of a man 
who is now sure of himself. 

“Pardon me, but I know nothing whatever about 
you and I cannot recognize your authority,” he an- 
nounced. “I am one of the physicians of this boy, 
called in last week and again to-night to treat him. 
I absolutely refuse to leave him here in his condition.” 
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“His condition is that of a perfectly healthy child 
with a cold in his head. It will not benefit him to take 
him out into this storm.” 

“TI shall take him to a hospital, sir, in my own heated 
car and under my personal supervision. And I’ve 
already lost too much time in doing it.” 

Osborne’s expression and tone had changed. In 
voice, manner, and entire personality he was sud- 
denly and intensely aggressive. With swift move- 
ments he swaddled the child like a mummy in the 
heavy blankets on the bed and swung him up into 
his arms, 

Van Saanen moved quietly to the door. 

“Come on, Miss Emerson,” Osborne directed, and 
led the way. “This child,” he threw at the intruder, 
“is going to the Hill Hospital. If you have any 
proofs of your authority over him, you may bring 
them there to-morrow. To-night I’m in charge and 
I’ll take the consequences of my actions.” 

On the threshold the squat figure of Scarwenka 
loomed abruptly. His face wore its most hopelessly 
stupid expression, and he seemed vainly trying to un- 
derstand what was going on. Hope’s heart sank. 
Would he help or would he interfere? He did neither. 
He merely looked on dully, as if the scene did not 
greatly concern him, but one significant fact struck 
both the girl and the doctor. The mysterious master 
of the house, if such he was, did not call on his man for 
help—which might mean either that he did not need 
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it or that he knew he could not count on receiving it. 

For an instant the little tableau held. In the next 
it changed with grotesque suddenness. Van Saanen 
stepped across the threshold, sent Scarwenka back into 
the hall with a slight push,—almost as easily as if the 
squat figure had been made of paper,—and closed the 
heavy door between himself and those left in the 
bedroom. Now, as a final accent to the situation, they 
heard the click of the turning lock, and a soft, con- 
tented laugh. That laugh surely was Scarwenka’s 
bugle-call to action. Would he help? It became clear 
that he would not. Almost immediately they heard 
the clatter of his heavy shoes descending the un- 
carpeted stairs, probably in response to a sign from his 
master. There seemed nothing to be hoped for from 
Scarwenka. 

Without a word Osborne dropped on the bed the 
small mummy he carried, unfolded its wrappings, and 
put it back between the sheets. The boy had stopped 
crying, but he still whimpered a little. All this busi- 
ness was getting on his nerves. The doctor com- 
forted him with an absent pat on the back as he drew 
the bed-covers around him. He was glad of the en- 
forced occupation, for his face was blazing and he 
was humiliated to the soul. A nice, helpful ally he 
was, to be caught as simply as that! He dreaded to 
face the girl, but the moment for it had come. He 
turned and looked at her. 

“I’m a bum conspirator,” he muttered. 
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She had been standing near the locked door, but 
now she came to his side and put her hand on his arm. 

“You ’ve been wonderful,” she told him. “If I had 
done my part, if I’d played up properly, your plan 
would have gone through. I should have thought of 
that key and got to it first.” 

“No, it’s up to me. I ought to have got out with a 
rush. Instead I stopped to speak a piece.” But her 
words had heartened him and the doctor’s face bright- 
ened. “Just the same, we’re in a mess,” he con- 
ceded. “A bad one, too. How are we going to get 
out of this?” 

The answer came from the other side of the door. 

“You’re not going to get out of it,’ the smooth 
voice assured them. 

The doctor’s lower jaw came forward with a vicious 
thrust. 

“Tf I had my hands on his throat,’ he muttered, 
“New York would have another murder trial.” 

The girl came even nearer and spoke in an 
undertone. 

“But he’s safe,” she pointed out, glancing at the 
child. The Tartar gazed back, trustfully but blink- 
ingly. His enemy had left the room. His fear had 
passed, now that things were quiet again, and he was 
very sleepy. Hope laid her hand on the black curly 
head. 

“Turn over and go by-low,” she suggested, and the 
tone made the doctor look at her again. He had 
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recognized in their first meeting the unusually musical 
quality of her speaking voice, but he had not known 
it held notes like this. Even in his preoccupation and 
inner rebellion something deep within him registered 
those modulations. 

“Tell me seven or ’leven stories,’ the drowsy auto- 
crat in the bed commanded. “I want Jack an’ the 
Bean-stalk, an’ I want Hop Over My Thumb, an’ I 
want lots an’ lots more, an’ I want Jack the 
Giant-Killer.” 

With a slight jerk of the chin Hope ordered her 
companion to the other end of the room, and as he 
obeyed he saw her sit down on the side of the bed, her 
hand in that of the drowsy child. From his place at 
the window, where he stood looking out at the storm 
with moody eyes, he heard her low voice, but not her 
words, in a steady, smooth flow. Apparently, he re- 
flected, she had not yet grasped the mess they were 
in—her own unfortunate situation, shut up here alone 
with him. All she was concerned about was the boy. 
When he was asleep and she took time to think— 
He wondered how she’d act, and then dismissed the 
speculation. She would be sensible; he was sure of 
that. 

His hopes were abruptly revived by the sound of 
Scarwenka’s returning footsteps coming up the stairs. 
They moved slowly and there was an occasional bump- 
ing sound, as if the man bore a heavy object. The 
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impression was confirmed by the heavier bump with 
which he set down the object just outside of the 
door, and by the words of warm appreciation that 
followed: 

“Excellent, my good Scarwenka! a most comfortable 
chair! And now if you will bring me a_ small 
table, some candles, and such literature as you have, I 
shall pass a very pleasant night. Fortunately I am 
well supplied with cigars. You might add_ the 
decanter of whisky you offered me this afternoon, 
unless you have drunk it in the meantime. No? I 
congratulate you. An honest fellow, surely.” 

It was plain that Scarwenka took the tribute in 
silence, plain that Van Saanen was jeering at him, 
plainest of all that his words were intended especially 
for the ears of the two in the bedroom. 

“Tt seems inhospitable to make myself so comfortable 
here when my guests are in such cramped quarters,” 
he went on, and before both hearers flickered a vision 
of his thin-lipped smile. “But perhaps they are more 
comfortable than we fancy.” 

Osborne strode to the door. 

“Listen, you hound,” he said. “You’re going to 
pay for this, and I warn you that if you say one 
more word to annoy this lady Ill strangle you when 
I get out of here, if it’s the last thing I ever do.” 

The only answer was the little laugh they had heard 
before, but it was followed by silence, in the midst 
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of which Scarwenka’s shoes again clumped along the 
hall and downstairs as he departed to fill his master’s 
orders. 

The Tartar was now asleep and Hope rose from the 
bed and came to Osborne’s side. A quick glance at 
her told Osborne she was conscious at last of what 
this imprisonment meant. He spoke softly and 
quickly : 

“T’ve been examining the windows. We’re only 
on the second story. I can lower you and the boy.” 

“You mean—” Her beautiful face was dubious. 

“It’s a cinch. Those sheets are linen and very 
strong, and there ’s an extra pair on the nurse’s mat- 
tress. It simply means tying them together and letting 
you down.” 

“But Alexandru—won’t he make a noise?” 

“That ’s our one danger, of course. If I1’d brought 
my medicine-case I could give him something to quiet 
him for a while. But of course I didn’t, and that 
devil out there saw I hadn’t. I noticed him glance 
down at my hand as soon as he came into the hall. It 
did n’t help our bluff any.” He returned to the child. 
“We ’ll have to gag him for a few minutes. He can 
yell his head off later if he wants to, when we have 
him safe.” 

“No, no, we must n’t do that. .He’d never trust us 
again. I can manage him.” 

He frowned impatiently. 

“It’s too big a risk. It may spoil everything. 
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Good Lord!” he broke out, “don’t look at me as if I 
were a brute like Van Saanen!” 

“T’ll keep him quiet! I promise I will.’ 

“That means I ’ll have to send you down together. 
It doubles the risk. Much better to send you first and 
the boy after you.” 

“No, together,” she insisted. 

“All right.” He seized the sheets from the mat- 
tress on the floor and regarded their color with strong 
disfavor. 

“Anyway, they ’ll hold,” he briefly commented and 
knotted them tightly together. ‘Now get the others 
without waking the kid.” 

That was not so simple, but they managed it, mov- 
ing noiselessly and doing team-work which later the 
physician warmly commended, though he took it as a 
matter of course at the time. The four big linen 
sheets, knotted firmly together, made a clumsy but 
strong rope. 

“By Jove, I’m beginning to like this sort of thing,” 
Osborne boasted as he tested the final twist. “Now 
get on your coat and gloves, and last of all well 
bundle up the youngster. Poor little tadpole! It’s 
a shame to knock him about like this.” 

He helped the girl with her coat. His manners 
were actually gaining polish by contact with the under- 
world—if this was the under-world. His self-respect 
and pugnaciousness, both of which had suffered badly 
in his recent encounter with Van Saanen, were soothed 
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and comforted by his present seeming control of the 
situation. 

Hope had lent herself to his mood, but doubt lay 
coiled within her. The possibility of an escape 
through a second-story window was so obvious that 
she could not believe the man outside had overlooked 
it. He might of course be counting on the child as 
an unconscious ally, realizing the difficulty the con- 
spirators would have in keeping him quiet. He might 
think Hope herself lacked nerve for such athletic 
feats, or that the wildness of the storm would dis- 
courage her and the physician. All this being granted, 
her optimism made one effort and died within her. 
She could not believe Van Saanen was as trusting as 
he seemed. She was sure the talk of literature and 
whisky and cigars was merely the man’s device to 
cover a cat-like watchfulness. 

That Osborne’s faith was no more robust than her 
own was revealed when he suddenly piled the unat- 
tractive mass of Adela’s bed-clothing against the bot- 
tom of the door and pinned a folded silk handkerchief 
over the keyhole. She understood. As soon as the 
window was opened the gale would rush in, and Van 
Saanen, if he sat as near the door as they believed him 
to be, could not fail to feel the draft. 

“T won’t open it till the last possible minute,” 
Osborne said, in the low tone they had used through- 
out. He moved about the room with no special effort 
to soften his footsteps. At intervals he coughed or 
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pushed a chair. It was well that the watcher should 
be reassured by these normal sounds. All the time 
the doctor felt like a man in a dream, a rather absurd 
dream. He was now definitely convinced of the child’s 
danger, fully aware of the nature of the man in the 
hall, but he continued to tell himself that this was a 
fool situation for a supposedly level-headed chap to 
be in. Why the dickens had n’t he called in an officer 
or two and done the thing, if it had to be done, with 
proper legal backing? The answer came with un- 
pleasant alacrity. He hadn’t done it because the girl 
who had got him into this mess was afraid of the 
police. A nice revelation that, added to the other 
miscellaneous bits of information he had _ collected 
about her! 

He had given her the sign to awaken the child, and 
now she was doing it by gently stroking and kissing the 
face buried in the pillow. The awakening, of course, 
was safe enough. Even if the boy fussed and 
whimpered, it would be natural. The danger-point 
would be when they got him to the window, when 
Osborne swung the pair out. There was no allure for 
a sleepy little boy in that enterprise. Still, the girl had 
seemed very sure of her power to control the child, and 
now, in rather breathless corroboration, she carried the 
Tartar to the window, awake, swaddled, watchful, but 
thus far quiescent. 

“This is Jack the Giant-Killer,” she told the doctor. 
“We’re going to leave the Giant’s house. But we 
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have n’t a tree outside to climb down, so we’re going 
out of the window on a rope. We have to be very, 
very quiet, but it’s going to be lots of fun.” 

The Tartar yawned. His manner implied that there 
would n’t be as much fun in this game as she thought, 
and that what there was might well be postponed till 
the next day. But he was leaning against the only 
heart in the world that showed him tenderness, and 
the face he loved was touching his. He yawned again 
and muttered drowsily: 

jack '<:. siant-killer 2 down 2. on. rope. 
There was utter trust in his black eyes. Whatever this 
beloved companion did was right, even when she 
erratically aroused little boys to play strange games at 
night. 

Hope bent over him, turning the sob in her throat 
into a soft laugh. She was deeply touched. He was 
worth fighting for. In his different fashion Osborne 
experienced a similar reaction, and his keen eyes sof- 
tened as he watched the pair. 

“This is going to take some doing,” was all he said, 
“and I’m not sure the rope is long enough.” But he 
twisted an end of it expertly under her arms and 
around her and the boy as he spoke, tied it above her 
chest, left her a knot a foot higher to grip tightly, and, 
striding away, measured the remaining length with an 
accurate and critical eye. 

“You may have to drop a foot,” he decided. “Not 
more than that, I think. Now for the window. Get 
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on the sill the minute I’ve opened it and swing your 
feet out. Don’t be nervous. I Il hold you till you ’re 
steady and have a good grip of the rope and the 
youngster. Let yourself down slowly when I give 
the word, and leave the rest tome. When you get out, 
go straight to the car. Don’t wait for me more than 
three minutes. I ought to be right after you. All 
clear?” 

ese! 

She drew a deep breath. To her, as to him, the 
experience was like a dream—an absurd dream and 
highly unpleasant. 

“We can’t leave you,” she began. 

“You do exactly as I say. Understand?” 

Osborne’s fighting-face glowered at her. Her lips’ 
closed, then parted in a gasp. What poor creatures 
they were, she and this other amateur! 

“But the gate!” she whispered. “It’s locked. We 
can’t get out!” And in tones of utter self-disgust 
she added, “I forgot that.” 

Osborne laughed, and the sound was unpleasant. 
His emotions were very like her own. Truly they 
were a poor pair of conspirators! 

“Go down, just the same,” he ordered. “Ill get 
you over some way.” 

He threw the window open as he spoke and the 
storm rushed in on them. The next instant she was 
seated on the sill, the boy firmly held in her left arm, 
and in a moment more he was lowering her toward 
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the ground. He grimly reflected that it was well she 
was slender. Even so, her combined weight and that 
of the child must be over one hundred and sixty 
pounds. As he had predicted, the thing took some 
doing. His heart and forehead were pounding, his 
eyes were bulging, and he was leaning far out of the 
window when her grasp loosened and he saw her drop 
to the ground. He drew up the primitive rope, with a 
gasp of relief. 

Another moment or two and he himself would be 
below, but he could n't take the rope with him. He’d 
have to make it fast to something in the room that 
would bear his weight, and that meant leaving it when 
he reached the ground. Yet he ’d need help in scaling 
the high fence. The blankets, of course, were wrapped 
around the boy, and he was unwilling to disturb the 
protective clothing against the door. Nevertheless, it 
would have to be done. He approached the door 
reluctantly. As he did so it opened and Van Saanen 
grinned at him from the threshold. 

“Capital!” he said heartily. “TI don’t know when 
I’ve been so entertained. Such patience, such in- 
genuity—though, to be sure, the device was a trifle 
threadbare—and all for nothing!’ His voice dripped 
sympathy. There was no doubt whatever that the 
man was immensely enjoying himself. “I’ve had the 
door half an inch ajar for the last ten minutes, but 
you were both too absorbed to observe it,” he went on 
when Osborne remained silent. “I really could n’t 
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have had a finer view of all this superb but wasted 
effort.” 

As if something in the other man’s eyes had flashed 
a warning to him, he changed his tone. Throughout 
his speech he had been both watchful and wary. Now 
he retreated into the hall, but only, it seemed, to call 
to his henchman below. 

“Go to the garden, Mihail,” he directed, “and bring 
our other guests out of the storm. It will be a pleas- 
ure to have them join this little reunion!” 


CHAPTERSAVE 


ROM the beginning of this encounter Osborne 

had not spoken. He merely watched Van Saanen 
and listened to his gibes, while he exercised an admir- 
able self-control in preventing outward evidence of the 
fury those gibes and his own failure aroused in him. 

His first and natural impulse was to spring on 
the other man, and he waited for his chance while his 
subconscious processes went on. It would be an affair 
of two against one, these reminded him, possibly of 
three against one, if Scarwenka suddenly decided to 
abandon his neutral role, or of five against one if the 
two peasant women added themselves to the fray. If 
the others continued to keep in the background and 
Osborne overcame his adversary, which was far from 
certain, for Van Saanen carried his excellent physical 
condition like a waving banner, he would have to hurt 
the foreigner badly—to knock him out, in fact—to 
make his own escape. 

Osborne was pugnacious, but he had a good citizen’s 
respect for law and order. Behind him lay years of 
conservative living, of fights with brains and not with 
brawn. Pugnacious as he was, he had not physically 
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school, when the occupation had been his pet diversion ; 
and even in his present fury his instinctive reaction 
was against this sort of thing. He played for time. 
Perhaps by some miracle the girl and the child would 
get away. A somber background of his meditations 
was his lurking uncertainty as to the situation itself. 
The man might have absolute control over the child, 
might be able to prove he had. It would take more 
than the episode of the kicked puppy and the Tartar’s 
fear to convince the law that Van Saanen was an un- 
worthy guardian. 

All these reflections had previously visited Osborne’s 
mind. They returned now, not in orderly sequence, 
but in flying bits of mental spume tossed up by his 
inner turmoil. He thrust his hands into his pockets. 
and stared at Van Saanen, who, abandoning his 
smile, looked back unwinkingly as if studying this new 
American type. 

Then came the interruption for which both men had 
waited. Feet were on the stairs, not the heavy 
plodding feet of Scarwenka, but younger, lighter, more 
active feet, feet which took two steps at a time on 
their swift journey. In further evidence of haste, 
the new-comer who now sped along the hall to Van 
Saanen’s side—a swarthy youth in his twenties—was 
excited. Osborne had not seen him before, but clearly 
he was the Mihail to whom Van Saanen had shouted. 
He made his report in two breathless words, spoken in 
a language the physician did not understand; but if he 
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had not already guessed their meaning Van Saanen’s 
rage would have carried the interpretation. Made- 
moiselle and the little boy would not be able to accept 
Monsieur le Colonel’s kind invitation for the reason 
that they had departed. 

Osborne’s relief was the strongest reaction he had 
felt for a long time. Exultation like a mighty wave 
lifted him above the moment, and on its crest he saw his 
opportunity. The escape meant that Scarwenka must 
have helped the child and the girl, and this in its turn 
meant that he, Osborne, had only two men to deal 
with. He directed an upward blow at Van Saanen’s 
chin which landed so accurately and with such force 
that it first lifted the colonel’s patent-leather pumps 
from the floor and then sent him crashing backward 
and down. 

Nothwithstanding Mihail’s superior physical activ- 
ity, the youth’s brain seemed no more rapid in its 
workings than Scarwenka’s had been. He _ stood 
open-mouthed and staring while Osborne, taking the 
balustrade with a leap of which he was rather proud 
when he later recalled it, landed on the stairs, raced 
down them and along the lower hall, covered the base- 
ment staircase in three spectacular jumps, and the 
next moment was in the patch of ground at the rear of 
the house, with the gate invitingly yawning before him. 
He closed it with a slam as he made his exit, and, 
hurtling through the storm, he was just in time to hear 
the hum of his limousine’s engine and to catch a 
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glimpse of the car as it rounded the nearest corner 
and disappeared. 

He stopped for an instant and expressed his emo- 
tions in words that throbbed with feeling. He had 
missed the limousine by only a second or two. He 
ought almost to have caught it by a tire, as it were, 
when it whizzed away. But he hadn’t, so that was 
that. He pelted onward through the storm. For 
all he knew, Van Saanen or Mihail or both, were just 
behind him. At some point in the episode he had 
lost his hat, but this detail failed to disturb a mind 
busy with really important considerations. 

On such a night it would be almost impossible to 
pick up a taxicab on one of these side streets, and he 
vainly tried to recall the name of any friend or patient 
who lived in this neighborhood. At last he remem- 
bered that one of his clubs was less than six squares 
away. It was a club he rarely visited, and certainly 
he had never expected to find a thrill in the mere 
thought of it, but the thrill came with the knowledge 
that the little club could serve him now. He would 
borrow a hat there and summon a taxicab or a han- 
som. He was getting winded; evidently, despite his 
tennis and hand-ball, he was not up to the sporting 
pace he had set himself to-night. After a careful 
backward look which revealed nothing but the storm, 
he slowed down to a brisk walk, pulled the collar of 
his overcoat as high as it would reach, and hurried 
on with an eye out for moving vehicles and a fervid 
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hope that no over-zealous policeman would happen 
along and become inquisitive about his missing hat. 

He had reached his club and crossed its threshold 
when a reflection struck him with such force that he 
stopped short and gaped stupidly at a young footman 
who was approaching. Had the whole business been 
a bit of clever acting? he asked himself. Had Mihail’s 
report been the result of advance instructions and were 
the girl and the Tartar still prisoners in the East 
Seventieth Street house while he, Osborne, was out of 
it? The thing was possible, of course, though if Van 
Saanen had simulated that bit of rage he was a better 
actor than most professionals. Certainly he had not 
included a right on the jaw in his program, but he had 
got it just the same, and Osborne’s tension relaxed 
with this gratifying memory. Also, there was more 
than a fifty-fifty chance that he might be wrong in 
his suspicion. Surely Riley would n’t have left with 
the car unless he had passengers, or unless he had re- 
ceived a misleading message! No doubt everything 
was all right, but the matter must be looked into, and 
meantime he had no leisure for disapproving young 
footmen. He put the youth aside with a firm hand 
and hurried to the telephone desk, where he urgently 
mentioned a number. 

The footman pursued him. 

“Pardon, sir, but are you a member of this club?” 
he austerely desired to know. 

“Yes. Give me that number, please,” this last to 
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the employee in charge of the telephone service. The 
connection was slow and Osborne fumed, a fact that 
did not commend him to the critical observers ex- 
changing glances behind his back. When he got the 
Hill Hospital there was another delay, but at this 
point the mention of his name quickened the hospital’s 
end of the service and lessened the high tension at the 
club desk by sending the footman in unostentatious 
quest of a membership list. 

At last Osborne got the information he needed. 
Yes, a patient of his had been admitted about ten 
minutes ago, a little boy brought in by a Miss Emer- 
son, who had taken a private room, acting, she said, 
under instructions from Doctor Osborne. He con- 
firmed the action, and added a request for a certain 
nurse. 

“Tell Miss Emerson, please, that I Il be there in 
ten minutes,’ he ended, and set down the telephone, 
with a smile almost too large for the hall. 

The ruse he had suspected would have been a clever 
one, and if it had been tried Osborne undoubtedly 
would have been given a prompt opportunity to es- 
cape, though not with that neat uppercut as a farewell 
souvenir. At the memory of it the doctor again 
smiled seraphically and accepted with a reassuring nod 
the apology of the footman, who had returned satisfied 
after his dip into the membership list. The footman 
was then able to find both a hat and a taxicab, and 
the entente between himself and the rare visitor be- 
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came so cordial that their parting was in the nature of 
a common sorrow. 

In the hospital room which he entered a quarter of 
an hour later Osborne found the Tartar in bed and 
producing a recurrent and unpleasant-sounding cough. 

“He appears to think it’s the least he can do for 
us as his part of the evening’s entertainment,’ Hope 
lightly mentioned, but the doctor saw that she was 
anxious. He reassured the Tartar, whose further 
notion seemed to be that more acrobatic feats were 
contemplated, the party being once more complete. 
Convinced by this time that there was more in Osborne 
than he had supposed, the boy graciously lent himself 
to the calming process, but the physician was disturbed 
to find him slightly feverish. 

“Nothing to worry about,”’ Osborne declared, but he 
again inquired for the special night nurse whose 
record with children was unusually good, and he was 
relieved to learn that she would report for duty within 
an hour. 

“We won’t take any chances,” he told Hope, and 
added with a grin: “It’s mighty considerate of the 
Tartar to cough, though. Saves such a lot of ex- 
plaining. As it is, all we ’ve got to do now is to keep 
mentioning that attack last winter, and to drop an 
occasional hint about the unsatisfactory conditions in 
his home.’’ 

“Which won’t call for any deception,” the girl dryly 
added. “I’d better stay here with him to-night,” she 
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went on. “Ill have to be off very early to-morrow, 
but he ’ll be used to the place by then.” 

Osborne protested. 

“Surely that isn’t necessary! Hell sleep like a 
top and I have a crackerjack of a night nurse. An 
equally good day nurse will come on at seven in the 
morning. I happened to remember that she left a 
Case to-day.” 

He stopped, looking at Hope curiously. The blood 
had rushed to her face darkly and unbecomingly, 
mounting to the very roots of her black hair. 

“I’m letting you in for a lot of expense,” she almost 
stammered, “and I don’t even know how soon I can 
pay you. I’ll see Doctor Phelps at noon; his assistant 
said he ’d be back early and his office hours are from 
half-past eleven to one. I’m hoping he’ll help us, 
or that we can get in touch with one of the foreigners 
who have come to the house. Or Scarwenka may be 
able to do something. I suppose you know it was 
he who opened the gate and let us out,” she inter- 
rupted herself to explain. 

“TI inferred as much. As to the financial end, for- 
get it. The boy won’t need to be here more than a 
day or two, and if matters have n’t cleared up by the 
time he leaves I ’Ill take him in at my place, or we can 
send him to the country. I’ve an idea it won’t be 
long before we hear from his friends,” he added, real- 
izing that she was still distressed by the money compli- 
cation. “It’s plain he’s the hub of the situation, and 
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that the others have cared enough for him to keep him 
in that expensive house with all those elaborate pre- 
cautions, and to call in two or three doctors every 
time he coughs. So I fancy they ’ll stay on the job, 
whoever they are. But the whole thing’s a queer 
mess.” 

“And of course,” Hope reflected aloud, “Scarwenka 
must have money for emergencies. There has never 
been any indication of a lack of funds. The Scar- 
wenkas have n’t spent much to live on, but that was 
plainly a matter of choice.” 

Her contribution interested the doctor because it 
confirmed his impression that though the girl was with 
these people she was not one of them. He decided she 
knew little more than he did of the real purpose they 
were following. 

“Does Scarwenka know where we are?” 

“Yes. Of course I had to tell him.” 

They were seated on stiff hospital chairs near the 
head of the boy’s bed, and the doctor’s professional eye 
observed that his companion’s feet were wet. No 
wonder, plowing through that snow in pumps and silk 
stockings! Moreover, her voice was tired and her 
face very pale. 

“Look here,’ he said abruptly, getting up to en- 
force his orders, ‘“‘move that chair over to the radiator, 
where you can put your feet against it and dry them. 
I’ve just remembered, too, that neither of us has had 
anything to eat,’’ he went on as they made the trans- 
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fer. “After the nurse has come and we’ve fixed up 
the Tartar for the night—” she smiled at the ease 
with which the title fell from his lips—‘we’ll have 
some supper. There’s a waiting-room across the hall, 
and they can send it in to us.” 

“That will be nice. I had n’t any lunch, either. I 
did n’t wait for it to-day. And I didn’t sleep much 
last night, and I don’t mind admitting that I feel 
rather done up!” 

He frowned. 

“Most women are more or less idiotic about taking 
care of themselves,’ he commented, “but you go to 
extremes.” 

The Tartar whooped restively, feeling himself 
neglected, and the doctor’s subsequent attentions to 
him created a diversion. When the patient quieted 
down and showed a willingness to go to sleep, Os- 
borne’s thoughts turned in a new and unpleasant 
direction. 

“How about to-morrow?” He crossed the room to 
look down at her as she sat with the wet soles of the 
patent-leather pumps steaming against the radiator. 
“You’re not thinking of going back to that place, are 
you?” 

She started. He had asked the question with which 
her own mind was occupied. 

“T don’t know. I’ve been wondering. The whole 
thing is so unusual; I’m trying to think it out.” She 
proceeded to consider it verbally. “Of course I’m 
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convinced that Van Saanen does n’t represent the rest.” 

“Somehow I’m convinced of that, too,” the doctor 
agreed. ‘The others seem to have taken pretty good 
care of the kid.” 

“T had suspected it almost from the first,’’ Hope 
continued, “and naturally I had n’t many doubts left 
after he locked us in. I can’t imagine either of the 
others doing that, though I realize, from all the 
secrecy they ’ve shown, that they have reasons for 
keeping the child hidden.” 

“Naturally one thinks of kidnappers,’ the doctor 
muttered, without conviction. 

She shook her head. 

“They ’re not that. What I’m getting at is that 
it’s the time of month when some one comes to look 
us over, to be sure everything is all right. When Van 
Saanen came, Scarwenka and I naturally assumed 
that he was the one sent. My first doubt came when 
I made some remark about expecting a visit and I 
could see that it startled him. Though he knew all 
about us and how to get in and what questions to ask, 
I was almost sure from that moment that he came on 
his own initiative, that he had not been sent by the 
others. In that case, one of the others will come in a 
day or two, probably the man called Vasali, and I 
ought to be there. Besides, isn’t it logical to think 
Van Saanen has gone? If we’re right, he tried some- 
thing and failed, and he ’Il have his associates to reckon 
with and will be afraid of them. It’s all guesswork, 
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—intuition, I prefer to call it,—though at moments I 
seemed to read his very thoughts. I believe it would 
be perfectly safe to go there to-morrow. I think I’d 
find the Scarwenkas there, and Mihail, and no one 
else.” 

“T rather think so, too,’ Osborne unexpectedly 
agreed. “Just the same, we may both be wrong.” 

“We ’ve been right so far.” 

“T hope so. But even that is n’t certain.” 

The night nurse arrived, alert and interested. All 
the nurses, she confided to Hope, liked to be on cases 
with Doctor Osborne, though he worked them to death 
and his manners lacked the high polish to which Doctor 
Hatch and others had accustomed them. Half an 
hour later the patient was casually killing giants in an 
abysmal slumber while Osborne and Miss Emerson 
ate their belated dinner. 

“Anything you’ve got,” the doctor had vaguely 
ordered. “Soup, something hot, coffee of course; and 
hurry it right along, please.” 

When it came, Hope poured his coffee and he served 
the hot dish, which proved to be chops. They looked 
at each other across the small table that held the colla- 
tion and for the first time both were self-conscious. 
Osborne put into words the thought that filled their 
minds: 

“This is an odd twist of things. If any one had 
told me this morning that within twelve hours I’d be 
a kidnapper and a conspirator—’ He grinned at her. 
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“How Hatch would love it all! Why didn’t you call 
on him first ?” 

“That ’s a barefaced bid for flattery, and I refuse 
to rise to it. However, Ill admit that I thought of 
you first. There’s a compliment in that,” she kindly 
added, “if you care to look for it.” 

“It’s not big enough to make me dizzy.” The 
doctor held out his cup for more coffee. As she 
poured it he watched her, again taking in her pallor 
and her evident exhaustion, and becoming conscious 
of a pull on his sympathy that seemed as definite a 
sensation as the tug of a child’s hand. To the self- 
absorbed and rather matter-of-fact man the emotion 
was upsetting. It was well enough to be sorry for the 
girl, but there was no good reason why he should have 
such an intense desire to help her, and he must sternly 
repress it. She had caused him trouble enough in 
their brief acquaintance. 

He told himself that he wanted to be through with 
the trouble and with her. He was too busy to lend 
himself to this sort of thing, and too level-headed, he 
hoped, to be bowled over by a sporadic interest in any 
mysterious young person, however lovely she was. 
It was her beauty that appealed to him, despite his 
mental insistence that he was merely sorry for her. 
He asked himself if he would have gone on any such 
wild errand with her if the girl had been unattractive, 
and inwardly grimaced over the answer. Of rse 
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he would n’t; at least, he didn’t think he would have 
done so. He must kill this nonsense in the bud, do 
what he could for the child, and avoid the girl. He 
had no room in his life for sentimental complications 
with young persons who had two or three names, lived 
in houses of mystery, and were obviously in awe of 
the police. Hereafter the esoteric Miss Emerson must 
go her own way, without advice from him. He owed 
it to himself to avoid her. 

Having arrived at this sane point in his reflections, 
he leaned forward and spoke urgently, his words fall- 
ing strangely on his own ears: 

“See here, Miss Emerson, you’re dead tired, and 
there ’s no earthly sense in staying at the hospital all 
night. The youngster has the best nurse available, 
and he isn’t really sick, anyway. There’s every 
chance that he won’t wake till morning. Let me take 
you down to the Schuylers’, where you can get a hot 
bath and a good night’s sleep.” 

“I’d love to go, of course,” she longingly admitted, 
“but I don’t think I ought to—” 

“Of course you ought to. If you stay here you'll 
have to get up at some ghastly hour to be dressed and 
down there on time. The Tartar has a splendid nurse, 
and I’ll look in on him before ten o’clock. I’Il get 
Phelps here, too, as soon as he’s back. Nothing can 
happen to the youngster, and he can’t be taken away till 
we give the word. So be sensible.” 
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“Thank you. I'll go if you think it’s best, but of 
course I won’t let you take me downtown.” 

“You'll do exactly what I tell you to do.” The 
speaker listened to his own words with increasing 
amazement. Why the devil was he putting himself 
to all this trouble? ‘‘Where’s Riley?” he added on a 
belated thought of the long-suffering chauffeur. 

Hope looked conscience-stricken. 

“Out in the storm, I’m afraid. I told him to 
wait!” 

The doctor grinned. 

“He’s used to it, but, just the same, Ill bet his 
language has melted some of the snow-drifts around 
the car.” He stood up abruptly, with the lack of 
ceremony that characterized him. “All right, then. 
If you ’ve finished, we ’Il go.” 

She had not quite finished, but they went, after 
a final visit to the darkened room of the sleeping 
Tartar. In an undertone the doctor gave the nurse a 
few more instructions, and that efficient aid hastened 
to help him into his overcoat, while Hope put on her 
coat unaided. Then the popular physician looked 
vaguely around for his borrowed hat and took it from 
the nurse’s hand with an absent nod of acknowledg- 
ment. The observer asked herself whether he would 
be able to get his gloves on alone, and checked the re- 
flection as ungrateful. He had been wonderful to- 
night, yet she wished he did n’t need so much waiting 
on. Probably it was the result of habit. No doubt 
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women had fetched and carried for him ever since he 
was born, but certainly such indulgence was not good 
for any man. She wondered if in the ordinary routine 
of life he ever thought of the comfort of others, and 
got the answer to the question when he spoke to his 
chauffeur : 

“Had your dinner, Riley?” 

“Yes, sir. I had it before we started out to-night.” 

Riley’s tone implied that no credit for this was due 
his master, but he had descended from his seat to open 
the limousine door and he forgivingly draped a heavy 
fur robe over the knees of his passengers. Obviously 
Riley, too, like all the others, both served and waited 
for his master. And now this spoiled personage was 
riding two miles out of his way in the blizzard to take 
her to her destination. 

“You really ought n’t—” she began. 

“Nonsense! Rest now, and relax.” 

It seemed clear that her companion did not care 
to talk, and Hope contentedly settled into her corner 
of the car, closing her eyes. Osborne spoke abruptly, 
as if he had suddenly thought of something: 

“About going to that house to-morrow—I don’t 
like the risk of it for you. I wish you’d call me up 
before you start, and let me know whether there are 
any new developments. I’Il be at my office between 
twelve and one.” 

“Ill do nothing of the sort,” his companion briskly 
announced. “I’ve imposed on you horribly to-night, 
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and there will be the burden of the Tartar till we know 
what to do with him. But at least you need n’t have 
me on your mind. I’ll look out for myself. I’m 
very grateful to you,’ she hurried on as he tried to 
interrupt. “I can’t tell you how much I appreciate all 
you ’ve done; but I shall be horribly uncomfortable if 
I keep on being a nuisance, and so will you. You 
thought all this out at the supper table, you know, and 
you were absolutely right.” 

He shot a startled look at her. 

“What do you mean?” 

“By reading your thoughts? It’s a habit I have; 
a rather bad one, I’m afraid. I don’t set about it 
consciously, but I often know what those who are 
with me are thinking.” 

She made the claim simply, as one stating a bald 
fact, and he accepted it without question. 

“How do you explain it?” he asked curiously. 
“Woman’s intuition again?” 

“Partly that, perhaps. Perhaps because I keep my 
mind empty of my own affairs as much as I can, and 
that leaves plenty of room for the thoughts of others. 
When I was a girl at school,’’ she went on, realizing 
that he was interested, ‘my classmates and teachers 
were constantly experimenting with me.” 

“You’re not always right in your readings, of 
course.” 

“Heavens, no! And if I deliberately try to do it, 
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I’m usually wrong, at least in part. I get the best 
results when my attention is relaxed and my mind is 
idle, and I’m with some one else, who’s thinking 
hard.” 

Osborne had been looking ahead, as if absorbed in 
contemplation of Riley’s straight young back. Now 
he turned toward her, and something in his eyes, as 
she meet them, made her heart-beats quicken. 

“Then the conditions seem right for a test now,” 
he announced. He added, his eyes still holding hers: 
“When I fell in love with you half an hour ago, did 
you know it?” 

He watched the red tide rush to the roots of her 
black hair and very slowly recede again. When she 
spoke, the voice that held her greatest lure for him was 
almost harsh. 

“No,” she said, “because you did n’t fall in love with 
me half an hour ago.” Her voice changed, grew 
natural again. ‘You merely felt the stirring of a 
new interest, and it frightened you terribly. It 
need n't,” she added kindly; “it won’t amount to 
anything.” 

“Tt won’t if I can help it,” the doctor grimly cor- 
roborated. He went on in the tone of an impatient 
small boy: “I don’t want to be bothered by 
sentiment.” 

“IT know you don’t. And you won't be.” 

Her tone was soothing, even maternal, but he re- 
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fused to be soothed. He looked at her with an 
annoyance that grew into resentment when he saw her 
lips twitch into an unwilling smile. 

“Look here,” he anxiously inquired, “‘are you plan- 
ning to marry me?” 

She stopped smiling. 

“No,” she said, and there was cold finality in the 
tone and word; but he refused to be impressed by it. 
Instead, he gave her a smile that reflected a sudden 
inner radiance. 

“What ’s the use of denying it? You’ve made up 
your mind that I’ll do, and you know you have.” 

As if she felt that she had taken him too seriously 
she again gave him the unwilling little smile that so 
engagingly twitched her short upper lip. 

“There aren’t many certainties in this uncertain 
world, but one of the certainties is that you and I 
shall not marry each other. As the advertisement 
says, “‘There’s a reason.’ Does that make you feel 
better?” 

“No,” he grumpily admitted, “it does n’t.” 

“You ’re hard to please. But it will. As you ride 
uptown you ’ll be conscious of a mounting elation, and 
after breakfast to-morrow morning youll be tempted 
to call me on the telephone and thank me. But don’t 
do it. I shall understand.” 

“You understand a darned sight too much,” the 
doctor muttered. Then, meeting her eyes, he un- 
willingly grinned. 
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“There’s something awfully nice about you,” she 
thoughtfully admitted. “I begin to understand why 
the nurses follow you around with your rubbers and 
ear-muffs. One of them will lead you to the altar 
some day when you’re off your guard. There are 
women who have no scruples.” 

He seized her hand. 

“Don’t make fun of me! You know I—I feel 
strongly about this! It’s got me!” 

She laughed, and the laugh was the low gurgle that 
had appealed to Mrs. Schuyler. The limousine 
stopped in front of the Schuyler apartment-house. 

“Good-night.” Hope released her hand and spoke 
in a cheerfully matter-of-fact tone. “Thank you again 
for all you’ve done.’”’ Her brown eyes danced as 
she looked at him. “To-morrow you ’ll be drawing 
long, deep breaths of relief!” 

This time he got out of the limousine to help her to 
descend. It seemed the least he could do after their 
up-to-date dialogue. He did not reply to her valedic- 
tory, but reluctantly grinned again as he raised his hat 
and watched her pass through the wide entrance of the 
building and into a waiting elevator. How wonderful 
her eyes had looked with that dancing light in them! 
And what a pulling quality there had been in her voice 
when she warned him of the ephemeral nature of his 
passion! 

He sighed. She was right, of course, and wise, like 
all these modern girls. Already, now that she was 
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gone, now that the modulations of her voice had ceased 
to quiver in the air around him, he was conscious of 
the chill advance of a reaction. Just what had he 
been saying to her? Odd how willing a man was to 
make an ass of himself when a woman gave him an 
opportunity, or even when she didn’t! All Osborne 
could hope was that he perhaps did it more rarely than 
most men. 

“Home, sir?” Riley ventured to ask. 

Osborne shot a suspicious look at him. Was the 
fellow grinning? But Riley’s face was expression- 
less. His employer muttered something, got back into 
the limousine, and slammed himself down in his 
corner. The reflection that the car seemed appallingly 
empty was banished before it fully entered his mind. 
For a few short moments he had been the companion 
of Romance, had felt the sweep of its mighty wings; 
but now it was chill reality that he summoned to sit 
beside him in the vacated seat. 

His thoughts took up the program of the next day; 
a very full day it would be, he remembered. Hospital 
visits, half a dozen consultations, a score of patients to 
see, all expecting him “early.” Mrs. Ransome, for 
example. By Jove, he ought to have looked in on 
Mrs. Ransome to-night! He had n’t liked her symp- 
tons at all that morning, and the telephoned report at 
six o’clock had not been reassuring. He’d just drop 
in to see her now, on his way uptown. 

He seized the speaking-tube and gave the order to 
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the stricken Riley, who had been hoping to get home 
in time for a rendezvous with the waitress. And 
Romance, which had wistfully lingered even after her 
dismissal, slowly furled her golden wings and faded 
out. She knew better than to waste more time on 
Osborne to-night. What chance has Romance against 
the life-work of a worker who is in love with his job? 


CHAPTER XVIII 


“4 7OU look tired this morning,’ Mrs. Schuyler 
commented. ‘Were you late again last night?” 

Her tone was sympathetic. She had made a good 
breakfast, the first mail had been less irritating than 
usual, and on the previous day she had succeeded in 
getting some work out of two committee members no 
other chairman had ever before galvanized into 
action. Her heart was full of kindness. 

“Not very late. It was about half-past ten, I think, 
when I came in.” 

“T asked because Sally spent most of the evening 
trying to get you on the telephone,’ Mrs. Schuyler 
continued. She slipped a paper-knife under the flap 
of an envelope topping a pile of letters she evidently 
considered unimportant, for she had put them to one 
side in her originally severe scrutiny of the external 
aspects of her correspondence. 

“There ’s something the matter with the child,” she 
went on, turning an absent eye on the sheet she drew 
from the envelope. “She was as flippant as usual, but 
I got the impression that she was worried. ‘Not that 
there’s anything surprising in that. Sally ’s always 
in messes of some sort, and if she gives you an op- 
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portunity to help her out of them instead of shrieking 
for me, it will be a great relief— Good heavens!” 

She stopped, looked blankly at the typewritten sheet 
of paper in her hand, retrieved the envelope and ex- 
amined its superscription, and then, returning to the 
letter itself, reread it with an attention which, for the 
moment at least, eliminated all other interests. 

Hope took up the tray and left the room. She had 
a feeling that the letter in some way concerned her, 
and that if she remained she might experience one of 
those embarrassing flashes of intuition or telepathy to 
which she was subject. Her burden left on the dining- 
room table, ready for Kawa, she was glad the next 
obvious duty was to see if Mrs. Van Dorn was also 
prepared to relinquish her tray. She liked Mrs. 
Schuyler’s mother, and apparently the liking was re- 
ciprocated, for the old lady, sitting up in bed in a 
lavender-silk jacket and a lavender-trimmed lace cap 
that lent beauty to the morning, with her tray bal- 
anced against her round little stomach, chirped a wel- 
come as Hope reappeared. Her wrinkled face took 
on an expression of great caution and she almost 
whispered her next words: 

“Sally wants to talk to you.” 

“T know she does.” 

Hope spoke without enthusiasm. Not even her hot 
bath had made her sleep, and she was experiencing a 
sense of depression that was the natural aftermath of 
a restless night. She was worried about the Tartar, 
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humilated by the memory of the trouble she had caused 
Osborne, and still uncertain as to her course in con- 
nection with the East Seventieth Street house. In- 
deed, the problem of the next step in this little matter 
had sat on her pillow gibbering into her ear until 
the inquisitive dawn peered into her room. Now she 
found herself inhospitably wishing Sally Wallis would 
attend to her own affairs. It was rather too much to 
have the job of being guide, philosopher, and friend to 
the flapper added to the other exacting tasks in this 
household. 

Nevertheless she would help Sally if she could. 
That went without saying. She was always trying to 
eliminate obligations to others, yet always acknowl- 
edging and meeting them, and, in the end, finding com- 
fort in giving such help. In the general hopelessness 
of her outlook, the only gleam of light came from the 
discovery that Hope Emerson, who could do nothing 
for herself, was at least of use to those around her. 

Mrs. Van Dorn proved that she also was something 
of a mind-reader. 

“Whatever it is she wants to tell you,” she said, “‘let 
her do it, even if it’s a nuisance. She’s got some- 
thing on her mind. I can see that plainly enough, even 
if you all think I can’t see the nose on my face. The 
child’s in trouble, and she has a fool for a mother. 
Maud could help her, but Maud’s too busy uplifting 
tenement girls to think about her goddaughter. If I 
had a minute to spare, I ’d try to do something myself. 
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Not that she’d let me,” the old lady added with a 
sigh. “She often comes in and talks to me and is al- 
ways very sweet. But she never talks in a way that 
means anything.” The speaker did not realize that 
once or twice, in her desperation, Sally had tried to 
confide in her, only to learn that dropping confidences 
into Mrs. Van Dorn’s aged ears was much like drop- 
ping scraps of paper into a waste basket. ‘‘She thinks 
I’m dead and that the grass is a foot long above me 
and I don’t know it. However, I’m not so dead I 
can’t see and hear what ’s going on.” 

Hope bent and kissed the wrinkled hand that was 
vaguely straightening the spoons and knives on the 
breakfast tray. 

“T ll do what I can,” she promised. 

The wrinkled hand patted her shoulder. 

“I’m glad you’re here. I don’t know what we’d 
do without you.” An odd ripple passed over the faded 
face, like a breath of wind over a pond. “I miss my 
boy Bertie so much,” Mrs. Van Dorn confessed. 
“Sometimes I get such a longing for him that I can’t 
endure it. It’s that way to-day, probably because I 
have n’t had my usual letter from him this week. 
Bertie ’s my elixir of life.” 

The confidence was not a new one. She had made 
it the previous morning when Hope, fresh from her 
wakeful night in Bertie ’s room, had taken in the ob- 
vious fact that Bertie was his mother’s idol. 

“T think he’ll be home soon,” she heard herself 
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predicting, and wondered at her words as she took up 
the tray. She could not get away immediately, how- 
ever, for Mrs. Van Dorn continued to ramble happily 
on the subject nearest her heart. It appeared that 
there never had been a son like Bertie. Jim was all 
right, but just a boy. Bertie was a man, and such a 
man! There could be no repetition of this pattern of 
filial devotion. When Bertie was at home he never 
left the house in the morning without kissing his 
mother good-by, and never went to sleep without kiss- 
ing her good-night. No matter how busy he was, he 
spent at least an hour a day with her, telling her 
amusing stories, describing his experiences, best of all, 
Hope inferred, listening to her talk. She had already 
discovered that Maud Schuyler rarely permitted her 
mother to finish a sentence, and that probably this ac- 
counted, in part, for the old lady’s hurried and often 
disjointed speech. 

She could tell anything to Bertie, Mrs. Van Dorn 
was saying. They had even talked together about the 
next life. Bertie knew just how she felt about it—like 
a guest at a pleasant party, in a room warm and lighted, 
with loved friends around her, who knew that she 
must soon rise and go out alone into the cold and 
darkness. Bertie had learned to comfort her when she 
was in such moods. It was Bertie who must be with 
her when that last night came, that night when she 
must leave the party. Bertie had promised to hold 
her hand very tight, to go with her to the dim gate 
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itself, near which she would always hover afterward, 
watchful and yearning, till in his turn he came. 
Bertier, Bertie: s 

Hope found herself admiring Bertie. There must 
be something fine in a young man whose mother so 
adored, admired, and trusted him. It developed that 
Bertie and Osborne were close friends and had been at 
college together. When Bertie was at home, Osborne 
was at the house most of the time. Jim was all right, 
but young and heedless. Bertie ... Bertie . 
Berea. 

Hope got away at last and went back to the pink 
bedroom, where she found a much preoccupied em- 
ployer adding the final touches to what had been a very 
hurried toilet. Mrs. Schuyler, intent eyes on space and 
her mouth full of pins, made no explanation, but it 
was clear that she was going out as soon as she was 
dressed. She declined telephone talks with a mere 
shake of the head, and within ten minutes Hope, now 
busy in the study, heard her go through the hall and 
caught the snap of the big front door as it closed 
after her. 

She settled down to what she hoped would be a 
morning of achievement, but she had worked less than 
an hour when one of her journeys in response to the 
front door-bell was rewarded by the vision of an 
unexpected but familiar face and figure on the thresh- 
old. The visitor was a gray-haired, gray-bearded, 
rather portly man with a fresh complexion, surpris- 
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ingly brilliant dark eyes, and the air of one sure of 
a welcome. 

“Colonel Vasali!’’ Hope exclaimed, and in her up- 
rush of excitement and relief stood looking at him 
ecstatically, making no move to let him enter. 

“If I may come in—” he suggested, while the lips 
under his gray beard and mustache twitched into a 
smile as he waited, hat in hand. 

“Forgive me! Please come in. I’m very rude. 
But I was afraid—I thought you were in Europe!” 

She led the way through the hall, glad that Mrs. 
Schuyler had left the house. Receiving visitors here 
was not one of her privileges, but there was that 
morning no one in the world she so greatly desired to 
see as the man who now followed her. She took 
Vasali to the study and he sat down in the chair she 
indicated, carefully depositing on the floor beside him 
the hat he carried, and dropping his kid gloves into it. 
He still wore his overcoat, and now, unbuttoning the 
heavy garment, he leaned back in his chair and re- 
garded her as she sat facing him, with a repetition of 
the friendly smile born in response to her welcome. 
Her heart leaped again. He was not angry then, not 
disturbed. But he seemed in no haste to speak, and 
she waited in silence, taking in fully at last the surpris- 
ing facts of his presence in New York and of this call 
on her. 

There had been times in the past when Vasali seemed 
to her like a broken man. Certainly he had been an 
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unhappy and a lonely man, and on two occasions he 
had looked almost shabby. Yet there had always been 
a certain distinction about him, due largely to the shape 
of his fine head and to the contrast between his gray 
hair and beard and those brilliant dark eyes. His 
figure was not especially good, and he had let himself 
put on more weight than his height justified. But he 
carried himself well, though even when his clothes 
were immaculate, as they were to-day, he wore them 
with the air of a man not wholly comfortable in them 
and more accustomed to uniforms. He did not sug- 
gest residence in second-class apartment-houses, and, 
looking at him now in the room’s bright morning 
light, Hope experienced a strong return of the surprise 
she had felt yesterday when she sought him at his 
address. 

“You will pardon me for coming here, made- 
moiselle,” he began at last, in his excellent English. 
“Such a call is not in our agreement, I know. But 
the circumstances are unusual, and I did not wish to 
telephone.” 

“Was I wrong or right in what I did? Please tell 
me that.’’ She realized that she could not wait for 
the slow official unfolding of the answer to this 
question. 

He smiled again. She had never seen him smile 
until to-day, though there had always been something 
pleasantly reassuring in his expression. The Tartar 
liked him. It was he who had given the Tartar most 
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of his mechanical toys as well as his single playmate, 
the puppy. 

“You were right,’ he now assured her. “It was 
well, mademoiselle, that you had the intelligence and 
the courage to act as you did.” 

She drew a deep breath, which lifted and dispelled a 
weight that had lain on her heart since the night before. 

“Then Colonel Van Saanen did not—he was not—” 

“He was not authorized to act as he did.’’ He rose. 
“That is what I came to say. You would be anxious, 
naturally.” 

She told herself that this might be all she would 
ever learn, for here was a mind she could not read. 

“Then I am expected to return to the house?” 

“Yes, but for a short time only. We are leaving 
almost immediately. Be so kind as to come to-day at 
the usual hour.” 

She had risen, of course, when he did, and as they 
stood facing each other she realized that there was 
something very unusual about Vasali this morning. 
Heretofore he had been serious always, and at times 
almost somber. Now there was an effect of quiet ex- 
ultation, mingled with a deeper feeling she could not 
analyze. She hoped her next words would not annoy 
him, but in any event she must utter them: 

“You will pardon me, Colonel, if I say that after 
this it will be impossible for me to work with Colonel 
Van Saanen in any way, to see him or to be in the 
same house with him.” 
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He made a gesture indicating the utter unimportance 
of Van Saanen. 

“You will not see him again, mademoiselle.’’ 

“And the Tartar?” 

“He is already at home. I reached the hospital early 
this morning and waited till the physicians came—the 
Doctor Osborne, is it not ?>—to whom we are also much 
indebted, and Doctor Phelps. They allowed me to 
take the boy away. It is better that he should be 
with us. I myself will remain with him until we 
leave.”’ 

“That will be such a relief!” She looked out at 
the world, radiant after the storm, and for an instant 
was touched by its glory. ‘Then, for the moment, 
Colonel, everything is as it was?” 

“As it was, mademoiselle. Except that we realize 
how fortunate we have been in your cooperation. 
You have put us in your debt. Some day, if not now, 
we may be able to repay you.” 

He spoke slowly and almost stiffly, and his smile 
had disappeared. Without it and its afterglow he was 
the Vasali she had known. 

“I’m very happy to have been of use,” she told him, 
simply. “You know I love the Tartar.” 

“Yes, mademoiselle, I know.” Vasali’s brilliant 
eyes were very gentle. “He also loves you.” He 
held out his hand, and when she gave him hers his 
fingers clasped it in a strong grasp. “You are always 
the soul of discretion, mademoiselle, and our confidence 
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in you is absolute. But you will forgive me if I say 
that in this instance unusual caution is necessary.” 

“T understand.” 

“Again I thank you, mademoiselle.’ He bent and 
kissed the hand he still held closely in his. Some 
quality in his voice caught her attention and she 
looked at him quickly, but he had turned his head 
before she could see his expression. She glanced 
down, wondering if she had been mistaken in what 
she thought she had heard and felt. No, she had not 
been mistaken. Vasali was striding to the door, but 
she did not follow him. She remained where she 
was, as she realized that he wished her to do; and, 
standing there, she continued to look incredulously at 
the big drop of moisture on the back of her hand. 

She knew now the nature of the suppressed emo- 
tion she had not at first understood. She was not the 
only person who loved the Tartar. 


a 


CHAPTER Xi 


- HO is Santa Claus?” Sally demanded. “He 

kindly opened the door just as I was going to 

ring, so I skidded in, knowing you’d be enchanted.” 

“A friend of mine. Sit down, Sally; I hear you ’ve 

been asking for me.” Hope sighed irrepressibly and 
Sally grinned with entire understanding. 

“All that work to be done, and here ’s this imp,” she 
interpreted. “However, you’ve got to have an ear- 
ful, just the same. I’d spare you if I could, but it 
can’t be done.” 

“Then make yourself as comfortable as you can. 
But go straight to the point, Sally.” 

Hope sat down in her desk chair and glanced at the 
girl, at first indifferently, then with a sense of shock at 
the change in her. The pretty, reckless little face was 
actually haggard. 

“T can’t be comfortable,” Sally muttered. “When 
you ’ve made up your mind to commit suicide, you 
don’t loll around in easy-chairs while you ’re kissing 
the world good-by. At least I don't. I’ve got to 
stride about, the way they do in big scenes on the 


stage.” 
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“Really, I’m not in the mood for this sort of talk,” 
Hope told her. “Please get to the point.” 

“All right. Here we go.” Sally perched on the 
side of the big flat-topped desk at which the secretary 
was seated, and opened her hand-bag. From its 
chaotic depths she extracted a lip-stick and busily ap- 
plied this to her lips as she went on. 

“I’m eloping to-night. That is, I’m going to a 
man who won’t marry me. Perhaps he ’Il think he has 
to, after I arrive, which explains what you might call 
my rash act. Meantime it will be up to you to calm my 
mother and father and Aunt Maud and Mrs. Van 
Dorn and Jim, and any other inquiring and grieving 
friends, and to keep them from rushing to the police 
Or into the newspapers. That’s why I’m telling you 
about it. One always has to have a confidante, you 
know, and you’re it, in this little society ‘drammer.’ ” 

“Child, are you mad? Or is this one of your crazy 
jokes ?”’ 

Hope spoke with weary distaste. Sally restored the 
lip-stick to its case and stared down at her with blood- 
shot eyes, 

“T’m mad,” she said, “with love. I’m crazy about 
him. That’s what’s been the matter with me all 
along. He’s been away. ‘The only reason I didn’t 
follow him was because I did n’t know where he was. 
Now he’s back and I’ve found out exactly where he is, 
s0° is myo.” 

For the moment, at least, the flapper was in earnest. 
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Those defiant, bloodshot eyes and that wretched face 
proved it. 

“And you imagine that I ’ll let you go, after you ’ve 
come here and warned me? You’re even more fool- 
ish than I thought!” / 

Sally looked at her meaningly. 

“Of course you'll let me. You can’t help yourself. 
That ’s why I came to you. There are a lot of things 
you can do, afterward, things that will have to be 
done. You can’t do a thing before, and if you don’t 
take care,” she flippantly ended, “Ill tell you why.” 

“TI shall be glad to have you tell me why.” Hope 
brought out the words with patient tolerance. “If 
it’s a threat you ’re making, Sally, you know it won't 
work.” 

Sally flushed and her eyes dropped from the 
secretary’s. 

“T’m a beast,” she suddenly admitted. “But I’ve 
got something on you and it will make a difference, so 
I have to use it. All’s fair in love and war, you 
know. I need your help, and I know all you’d do if 
I did n’t muzzle you would be to swing the stop signal.” 

“How do you plan to muzzle me?” 

Sally grinned. As if a certain memory had 
strengthened her resolution, she again faced the other, 
with airy impudence. 

“By a bit of hard luck for you and good luck for 
me, I happened to see you and Horace last night creep- 
ing into a dark house on East Seventieth Street. I 
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was dining at the house next door to it, and Wally 
Bryce and I were hoofing it there from the subway 
because we could n’t get a cab. We saw you when 
you and Horace got out of his car, and Horace was 
saying something about the intrepid heroine. Id al- 
ready recognized you, and Wally knows Horace as well 
as I do; so we slowed up and followed you—” 

Hope rose to her feet to face the girl. 

“You ’re a miserable little wretch, and what you ’re 
insinuating is beneath contempt,” she began; but 
Sally hastily stopped her. 

“Put on the brakes. I’m not insinuating anything, 
and I’m sure there was a perfectly proper reason for 
your little excursion. Horace’s remark about follow- 
ing the intrepid heroine showed that it was some sort 
of pious pilgrimage you’d dragged him into; a sick 
call, for all I know. But the point is that leaving the 
automobile around the corner and being with Horace, 
and all that sort of thing, would call for some ex- 
plaining. And I don’t believe you care to do any 
explaining, do you?” she added with the grin of an 
impudent street urchin. 

“Certainly not to you,” Hope icily agreed. 

Sally shrugged. 

“Oh, I don’t count. But would you care to explain 
it to dear Aunt Maud?” 

At the change in the secretary’s expression she 
laughed wickedly. Hope had recalled Vasali’s final 
words: “In this instance unusual caution is nec- 
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essary.” She looked at her companion and the ex- 
pression in her eyes wiped the grin from the haggard 
little face. 

“Sally,” she said slowly, “I suppose there ’s no way 
to prevent you from destroying yourself if you’ve 
made up your mind to do it.” 

“That ’s the spiel!’ Sally was exultant, thinking 
she had won. Hope went on dispassionately, ignor- 
ing the flapper’s words and manner. 

“You can’t be watched every minute, and sooner or 
later, if you really are the hopeless little fool you ap- 
pear to be, you'll come the cropper every one has 
been predicting for you. But it won’t be to-night! 
I don’t know why you’ve confided in me, or what 
help you expected to get from me, but now that I know 
your intention I shall certainly block it.” 

Sally rose from the desk and sat down in the chair 
Vasali had previously occupied, as if she felt the need 
of a better support. For a moment she surveyed the 
secretary in silence. 

“How?” she asked at last. 

“By warning the two persons I know who may have 
some influence over you, Mrs, Schuyler and Mr. 
Van Dorn,” 

Sally bit her lip. 

“You would n’t dare.”’ 

“Would n’t 1? Watch me!” 

“But . . . how about you?’ 

“You need n’t consider me.” Hope walked to the 
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closed French windows and looked down at the snow- 
covered street. Far below a solitary ‘““White Wings” 
was languidly filling a shovel with snow and dumping 
the load a few feet away, and she watched him with 
the critical attention one sometimes gives to unim- 
portant details at vital moments. “I’m going to re- 
sign this post,’ she went on conversationally. “It’s 
getting a bit too strenuous for me, and there are too 
many side issues to be met. So tell your tale to Mrs. 
Schuyler any time you choose. I’m not under obliga- 
tion to explain my outside actions to her, and she can 
form her own impression of them. As soon as she 
comes in I shall have a talk with her about you, and 
after that Ill pack my kit and go.” 

“Forget “tt: 

Sally had risen to come to her side, and now, in a 
shamefaced fashion, she leaned forward and kissed 
the secretary’s cheek, leaving on it a round red spot 
as a souvenir of the caress. ‘‘You’re the real stuff, 
and I’m awfully sorry I worried you; but, really, you 
ought to have known I was spoofing! It’s so easy 
to get a rise out of you that it’s almost indecent 
to do it.” 

“T don’t believe you were spoofing,’ Hope said, with 
steady eyes on her. 

“Aunt Maud will, when I tell her so. She knows 
me better than you do. However, I don’t doubt you 
can start something if you pass on the rot I’ve been 
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talking. If you do, it will be what they call a boom- 
erang for me.” 

“T’d like to shake you. Meantime, I wish I knew 
whether to believe you or not,” Hope muttered, look- 
ing at her thoughtfully as they stood side by side. 
The strong light that entered through the big French 
windows was hard on Sally’s face, bringing out as it 
did the lines her feverish life had cut there. 

“Don’t be silly. I just thought I’d take a shot at 
you and see how you stood it. Of course I had n’t 
any notion of loosening up to any one about last night. 
I knew it was some noble deed you had dragged 
Horace into, and in any case I’m a good sport, even 
if I’m nothing else. God, how I wish I was dead!” 

To Hope’s consternation Sally dropped to the floor 
and literally clawed at it, as if in a desperate effort to 
dig a hole and bury herself from sight. The secre- 
tary grasped her shoulders and pulled her up to her 
knees. 

“Steady there,” she ordered. “Youll have a fine 
case of hysteria in another minute if you don’t pull 
yourself together. You don’t want Kawa and Mrs. 
Van Dorn coming in to minister to you, do you?” 

The suggestion cooled Sally’s sudden frenzy, but she 
remained where she was, aimlessly pushing her hands 
about as if trying to beat back waves of misery that 
rolled over her. 

“Go on, talk about it,’ Hope invited, sitting down in 
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her chair and drawing it forward till her knees made 
a resting place for the girl’s back. “Tell me the whole 
thing, if it will help you.” 

“Tt won’t. No one can help but him, and he won’t 
do it.” Nevertheless, the sufferer braced herself 
against the friendly knees and babbled on. “He never 
cared. And when he saw I did, it seemed to frighten 
him. He avoided me like the plague from then on. 
Would n’t see me, wouldn’t answer my _ letters, 
would n’t answer the telephone. At last he went away 
simply to get rid of me. I saw it all, yet I kept on 
writing and telephoning. Odd what a thing like this 
makes you do! It’s as if you were drugged or 
drunk or something.” 

Sally’s voice had taken on the note of detachment 
she might have used in speaking, without interest, of 
another person’s affairs. She stopped now and 
twisted her head around to stare at Hope over her 
shoulder, as if wondering why she was there and what 
she had been saying. At last she went on, her misery 
driving her to words as its sole outlet. Hope noticed 
the difference in her vocabulary. Unconsciously, 
Sally had tossed aside her pet slang as a medium unfit 
for her subject. She changed her position to sit side- 
wise, close to the supporting knees, her arm in the 
other’s lap and her hand clutching Hope’s, as if the 
human contact helped her. 

“T seemed to be two persons, one doing the wildest, 
craziest things, and the other watching her. But I 
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went right on doing the crazy things. Why, when 
the family thought I was safe in bed, or when they 
thought I was dancing in cabarets,” she bitterly in- 
terpolated, “I was spending hours of every night on 
the street where he lived, watching the windows and 
waiting, hoping, to see his figure or even his shadow. 
The policeman on the beat got suspicious, so I had to 
tell him the truth, that I was in love with some one 
in the building. Can you imagine it? Can you see 
a sane girl doing a thing like that? But he was a 
good sort, that policeman, and afterward he kept a 
friendly eye on me. Of course he hadn’t any idea 
who I was, and he wasn’t on except at night, so he 
only saw me then. Once or twice he gave me fatherly 
advice—told me to go home, and talked about other 
fish in the sea.” 

Sally laughed shrilly and turned her head to see 
the secretary share the joke, but Hope’s only response 
was a gentle touch on the thin young shoulder. 

“That ’s what drove me in with the new crowd,” 
Sally resumed. “I thought perhaps they could make 
me forget. Forget!” She laughed again. “Why, 
I’ve thought of him every minute of every hour of 
every day for a year; and when I finally got to bed, I’d 
get up again and walk the floor, remembering him. 
I’ve hated him so much that I could have watched 
him being boiled alive, and I’ve loved him so much 
that I’d have let him cut me into inch pieces if he 
wanted to. Since I met him no one else has seemed 
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alive to me. Other folks were just drifting shadows. 
Do you know that feeling, of moving about all the 
time in a bad dream?” 

tNiés ln ve’ hadiaten 

“T thought you had. Your eyes show it. That’s 
the first thing I noticed about you.” Sally returned to 
her own interest. “Sometimes, at just the mere 
thought of him, I find that I can’t breathe and can’t 
see—’ She broke off and again turned to face the 
listener. ‘Say,’ Sally jerked out, “have you ever 
loved any one like that?” 

“No, I have n’t.”” The secretary added an inward 
aspiration, “I hope I never shall.” 

“You won't,” Sally answered as if she had caught 
the thought. ‘“Hell’s a picnic ground compared with 
it. But you’ll never get there. You’re too conven- 
tional, in spite of your smoke screen. You won't let 
yourself go. One lets oneself go in the beginning and 
then one can’t stop,” this victim elucidated. “You ’ll 
never be churned up and screwed into and twisted and 
wrung like Iam. You'll never have ice in your veins 
one minute and fire in them the next, just because a 
man has glanced at another girl before he looked at 
you...” She stopped. “It’s got me,” she ended 
dully. “You can see that, can’t you? The only rea- 
son I stay on this earth is because he’s on it. I can’t 
bear to go away and leave him, though he hates me.” 

“Why does he hate you?” 
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For a moment Sally stared silently at the pattern 
of the study rug. Then she flung back the answer: 

“I don’t know why I should balk at that question 
after turning myself inside out like this, but I suppose 
one has a little vanity left, even when one’s in hell. 
He hates me because I bore him. That’s all there is 
to it. At first I amused him, and he was lovely to 
me. He likes to be amused. But when I began to be 
a nuisance, by caring and showing it, and by lower- 
ing my self-respect and telephoning and writing and 
waylaying him when he came and went—oh, I did all 
those things !—it simply infuriated him. He could n’t 
stand it. He doesn’t like to be bored or annoyed.” 

Hope was silent. There were many things she 
could have said, but they would not have been help- 
ful to a mind and a mood like Sally’s. 

“The bunch knew I was in love with some one,” 
Sally went on in a more natural tone. She seemed to 
have been a bit eased by her outpouring, or possibly 
she had reached the peak of her emotional fever chart 
and was on the descending side. “Their favorite in- 
door sport was to try to guess who the man was, but 
they never guessed right till the night before last. 
Then some one blurted out that He—’ her voice 
capitalized the word—‘‘was back here, and sick. The 
thing took me by surprise and I must have given my- 
self away. After that they had a regular war-dance. 
I wanted the details about his sickness and they 
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would n’t give me any. The man himself was making 
a big secret of it for family reasons. But one fellow 
in our crowd knew, and he simply danced around wav- 
ing a letter he had, and not letting me see it. 

“Tt was as if I’d been burning at the stake, with a 
bunch of Indians celebrating around the bonfire. I 
felt as if I was. I guess I went crazy. Anyway, I 
don’t know much about what happened. I had a feel- 
ing that I must put them off the scent, if I could, by 
being awfully gay and reckless. Then they ’d think 
they ’d been mistaken. I don’t remember anything 
more till I woke up here the next morning, with you 
taking care of me.” 

“Poor little Sally!’ 

Sally ignored the ejaculation. 

“T have n’t seen any of the bunch since, but the next 
morning—yesterday, wasn’t it? It seems a million 
years ago!—TI telephoned to the lad who had the letter, 
and you’d better believe that then I got what I 
wanted. He had sworn not to tell, but I made him,” 
she added, simply. “Of course I had to swear secrecy, 
too, and naturally I wouldn't be telling you all this 
if you knew him.” 

“You found out where the man is?” 

“You bet I did! He’s right here in New York, in 
a private sanatorium, lying low because he’s to have 
an operation, a very serious one.” 

“Sally—” Hope leaned forward, put a gentle hand 
under the girl’s chin, and turned the face toward her 
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till the disillusioned young eyes met her own—“‘tell 
me one thing more. I feel sure I know the answer, 
but for your mother’s sake and your aunt’s I ought 
to ask it.” 

“You needn’t. I know what it is, of course.” 
Sally rose and bowed ironically. As suddenly as she 
had gone to pieces she had pulled herself together. 
“My white robe may look a trifle frayed and grimy 
around the edges,” she ended, “but I assure you, dear 
Miss Emerson, you are in the presence of a spotless 
maiden.” 

Hope frowned. 

“You’re very vulgar, Sally. There are times 
when—” 

“When you want to throw me out? I know. If 
the impulse becomes too strong, please choose this ~ 
big study window. There’s a nice carpet of snow 
below, and a nine-story drop ought to do the trick.” 

The girl swung around, opened the double French 
window, and stepped out upon the small stone 
balcony. 

“By God,” she muttered, leaning forward over the 
balcony’s cement ledge, a queer look in her eyes, “I 
believe I ll jump now!” 

Hope reached her with a long step, caught her arm, 
pulled her inside the room, and closed the window. 

“Go home, child,’ she wearily requested. “Your 
sense of drama is too stimulating for me this morning. 
Besides, as you know, I’m busy.” 
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“All right.” Sally drifted toward the door, but 
hesitated on the threshold. 

“T promised you an earful when I began,” she re- 
minded the secretary. ““You got it, didn’t you?” 

“T did,” the listener grimly conceded. 

Sally sighed. 

“And not one tear of womanly sympathy fell 
throughout the recital,” she mentioned. “Well, so 
long. I think I’ll go now and try it on Kawa.” 

Hope heard the front door close behind her. She 
looked at the tall clock in a corner. It was barely ten. 
There was a chance that young Mr. Van Dorn, meet- 
ing the jocund day with his usual deliberation, had not 
yet left the apartment. She sought Kawa in the fast- 
ness of his kitchen. 

“Has Mr. Van Dorn gone downtown yet?’ she 
asked. 

“No. Him stlay in loom.” 


2) 


Kawa’s trouble with his consonants was even more 
acute than that of most of his countrymen, a condition 
in which Maud Schuyler openly rejoiced. She had 
explained to Hope that it alone discouraged Mrs. 
Van Dorn from relating to Kawa her life story and 
that of her son Bertie. Mrs. Van Dorn conversed 
with all employees with the utmost freedom. With 
whom other than these, she was in the habit of 
pathetically inquiring, could she converse? She was 
on the most confidential terms with the elevator men, 
and as Hope returned to the study she learned from 
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the combined flow of two familiar voices that even now 
Nancy and her aged employer were endeavoring to 
outdo each other in simultaneous monologues. But 
these associations did not really satisfy Mrs. Van 
Dorn’s nature, and she was turning to the new secre- 
tary as a plant turns to the sun. 

Hope answered half a dozen letters and several 
telephone calls before the younger son of the house 
presented himself in the study, distilling exuberance. 

“Are you going to be very busy to-day?” she asked 
after a brief greeting. 

The young man’s face took on a full-holiday 
expression. 

“Not if you need me.” 

“T don’t, but Sally may. Could you keep a pretty 
close eye on her, especially this evening ?” 

“You bet I can. Ill telephone, asking her to 
come downtown and lunch with me, and Ill take 
her to dinner and a play to-night if shell go. Will 
that do?” 

“T think so. You can decide for yourself during the 
luncheon. She has just been here and I don’t like the 
mood she’s in.” 

The young man sat down. 

“Let ’s talk it over,” he suggested. “I'll cut the 
office. Money-grabbing is abhorrent to me. Besides, 
I have enough for my simple needs, though it may 
not supply all you ’re accustomed to. Do you think 
we could worry along on six thousand a year?” 
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Hope shook her head at him. She was in no mood 
for persiflage. 

“Go away now,” she advised, “and don’t forget to 
look after Sally.” 

“I’m almost sure I’d rather look after you,” the 
visitor complained, but he rose obediently. 

“You would n’t. You know you’re in love with 
Sally, so why deny it?” 

“On the other hand, why confess it?” The young 
man looked at her with sudden seriousness. “Sally’s 
young affections are engaged elsewhere, and I’m one 
of the chaps you read about who’ve got to let con- 
cealment prey on ’em like the worm in the bud.” 

“Dear boy,’ Hope spoke very gently, “do you im- 
agine you ’re concealing it?” 

“T hope so. Except for you and Mother and Maud 
and Kawa and Sally herself, and the bunch, and the 
elevator and basement staff in this building and all my 
friends and downtown business associates, I don’t 
think any one suspects a thing.” He dropped the sub- 
ject so definitely that his companion almost heard it 
fall. “How about going with us to-night?’ he 
brought out. “Dinner at some jolly place, a good 
cheerful play afterward. Come, now, confess that it 
would buck you up. Besides, you can keep an eye on 
Sally, too; and, believe me, no single pair of eyes will 
keep Sally in view if she’s really on the rampage.” 

Hope reflected. The suggestion tempted her. 
After all, she was young, too, and she had n’t dined 
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out or seen a good play for a long time. Mrs. Schuy- 
ler would n’t like it, but against this objection was 
the matter of Sally’s condition and Sally’s threat. If 
Mrs, Schuyler knew all the aspects of the situation 
she would approve. 

“T believe I ’ll go,” she decided. 

“Good work!” Van Dorn’s satisfaction was sin- 
cere. “Shall we say the Ritz, then, at seven?” 

“Heavens, no! Make it a place where we can be 
quietly dressed and inconspicuous.” 

“All right. Whatever you say. There’s an aw- 
fully good Russian dining-club in the Forties, where 
they give you a special program while you eat, and 
have general dancing afterward. The patrons wear 
anything they please, from evening clothes to mackin- 
toshes. Would that do?” 

“It sounds interesting.” The secretary reflected 
that she would not be apt to meet there any one she 
knew. “It will be charming,” she ended. 

“Then I’ll call for you here at half-past six.” 

“No, Ill meet you and Sally there at seven. I sup- 
pose they have a waiting-room?” She made a note of 
the address. ‘‘And now please trot along. I simply 
must get back to work.” 

She gave him a smile with a quality of radiance 
new to him, and he departed for his office wearing its 
twin brother, whose luster not even a five-minute wait 
for the elevator dimmed. It also survived the minor 
annoyance of a slight skid on the sleet-covered steps 
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leading from the entrance doors to the sidewalk. But 
when he discovered that he had missed by a fraction 
of a second the subway express-train he had especially 
wished to catch, Van Dorn took the smile off. It was 
clearly out of place in the business world, but he could 
put it on again with his evening clothes at six o’clock 
that night. 


CHAPTER XX 


ISS EMERSON was an efficient young person 

and she knew it, which was one reason why she 

so lightly added to her daily schedule the burdens of 
others. Nevertheless she was surprised by the amount 
of work she was able to accomplish that morning. 
She even ran lightly through the mass of circulars and 
begging letters that for a fortnight had lain unopened 
on the desk of the overworked Mrs. Van Dorn. 
Most of these Hope destroyed, and she also returned 
to the disappointed senders half a dozen five-dollar 
tickets for which, had they been held a few days 
longer, the old lady would certainly have had to pay. 
During these altruistic labors the recipient of the let- 
ters beamed on her complacently. She had a secre- 
tary! She was very busy with her secretary that 
morning. She would mention that to her friends. In 
the meantime she recurrently mentioned Bertie. 
Bertie’s name was the love motive of her daily life. 
Mrs. Schuyler telephoned that she would not be 
home for luncheon, and the co-laborers had a compan- 
ionable meal together while the secretary listened to 
another maternal saga on the theme of Bertie. The 
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more than usual, if that was possible. She described 
with unction an afternoon in Bertie’s infancy when 
she had been forced to leave him alone for hours with 
his nurse. He had disappeared, and the frantic serv- 
ant, unable to reach his mother, had stirred the neigh- 
bors to a vain search for him. When Mrs. Van Dorn 
returned she found Bertie peacefully asleep in the 
closet off her bedroom, with his arms embracing the 
skirt of her best gown and his face unhygienically 
buried in its folds. He explained that he had been 
lonesome and seeking for her, and he intimated as well 
as an infant of limited vocabularly could do it that her 
gown was the best substitute for her he had been able 
to find. 

Until the secretary departed, the old lady wandered 
about the house in her wake, looking and acting rather 
like a lonely child herself. Now that her correspond- 
ence had been attended to, she was plainly less busy 
than usual, and even the charms of her radio failed to 
interest her. Hope, conscious of this mental unrest, 
would have liked to remain with her, but she was 
due in East Seventieth Street at two o’clock. She sug- 
gested to Nancy that it might be wise to work in the 
general region of Mrs. Van Dorn’s room until Mrs. 
Schuyler returned. Then, leaving several dozen let- 
ters for her employer to sign and send off, as well as a 
few closely written pages of telephone memoranda, 
she hurried toward the subway with a heart that, 
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despite the relief of these activities, sat none too lightly 
On its throne. 
In the train she had leisure to check off the items 
that should have given her ease of mind. The out- 
standing one, of course, was that Vasali was in per- 
sonal charge of affairs in the East Seventieth Street 
house. There was an immense comfort in this, and 
an equal satisfaction in the companion reflection that 
she need never again see Van Saanen. Vasali, plainly 
the banker of the menage, would immediately pay the 
Tartar’s hospital and nurses’ fees, if he had not al- 
ready done so, and would naturally insist on recom- 
pensing Doctor Osborne for his time. Vasali always 
handled money with an air of abandon, which ex- 
plained Hope’s surprise over the quarters he had 
chosen and the twenty-five-cent “tip” the demon had 
mentioned with such pain. His willingness to pay 
for everything promptly and in cash was a comfort- 
ing reflection for a penniless young person who the 
previous night had assumed financial obligations she 
could not meet. Moreover, the Tartar was home 
again. Her youth and an optimism that once had been 
unconquerable combined with all these factors to make 
her temporarily forget the black door in her personal 
foreground. Yet there it stood and not even these 
glittering reflections could lend a high light to its 
sinister outline. 

When she reached the entrance of the East Seven- 
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tieth Street house, the door opened almost before 
she had time to announce herself by her special signal. 
In the past it had been Scarwenka’s custom when she 
had passed through to busy himself at once with lock 
and bolts, thus avoiding anything in the nature of a 
greeting or even of recognition of her presence. To- 
day it was different. He stood before her, a figure 
erect and soldierly, with the dawn of a smile on his 
heavy face; and when she impulsively held out her 
hand to him he surprisingly bent and kissed it. He 
was dressed with extreme neatness, and the hall floor, 
the stairs, and the balustrade so shone with polish that 
she could almost see her own amazed face in them. 
From the second floor came the sound of voices, 
Madame Scarwenka’s and Adela’s, raised in a jubilant 
dialogue, and as she passed along the hall there was a 
bumping noise overhead, suggesting that trunks were 
being dragged about. 

She asked no questions, but went directly to her 
study. There a fire again blazed on the hearth, and 
she missed the light coat of dust that usually had 
collected on the furniture overnight. She sat down 
at her desk and gave a moment’s thought to these 
phenomena. Vasali was now living here. He must 
have moved in early this morning. That, of course, 
would account for the outburst of cleanliness. It 
would seem at first thought as if the fact of his 
presence made her own almost unnecessary, but this 
was for him to decide. In the meantime she was 
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rather at sea as to her next step. What she wished 
to do, of course, was to go upstairs and see the Tartar, 
who she assumed was being kept in bed after his 
hectic night. On the other hand, a visit under these 
new conditions might not be tactful. She would play 
a waiting game and let Vasali make the first move. 
Incidentally she must buckle down to her work if she 
wished to leave early. Her trunk, containing such 
wardrobe as she possessed, was at the Schuylers’, and 
she must return there to dress for the evening. 

Colonel Vasali was not long in making his move. 
Later it appeared that he had been eating a delayed 
luncheon in the basement dining-room in company with 
young Alexandru, who had been permitted to leave 
his bed for that function and who now, in immaculate 
silk pajamas, bedroom slippers, and a red bath-robe 
of almost startling freshness, entered the study with 
his guardian. His hair had been brushed and combed, 
and every shining black curl seemed standing on end 
to discover what all these changes meant. 

The boy ran into Hope’s arms, which opened to re- 
ceive him, while Colonel Vasali approached the desk 
with his usual dignity. Hope recalled Sally’s sobri- 
quet. “Santa Claus,” the flapper had named him, and 
he was not unlike that genial saint in general effect, 
with his girth, his gray hair, and his beard. This 
afternoon his new and almost jovial smile lent the 
final touch to the resemblance. The tenseness and 
ceremony of earlier hours had disappeared. His bow 
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to the girl was as informal as his expression, and 
while with one hand he drew a chair toward her desk, 
with the other he took his watch from a pocket and 
glanced at it with a broadening smile. 

“Quarter-past two,” he announced. “Our friend 
Doctor Osborne will be with us in fifteen minutes. As 
we are leaving to-night, mademoiselle, it is well to 
attend to details of business, and of friendship, before 
we go.” 

“Leaving to-night!’ Hope repeated the words 
blankly, her arms closing a little tighter on the child, 
who responded by rubbing his dark cheek against hers 
as he stood in their circle, leaning against her heart. 
The Tartar was the most masculine small boy she had 
ever known. His outbursts of temper often shocked 
and disturbed her, and his manly scorn for “baby 
games” was daily expressed. Even his occasionally 
expressed longing for heaven assumed that the new 
environment would contain small boys, giants to be 
killed, and hosts of large and dangerous animals. But 
to her, now as always, he showed the side of his nature 
hidden from his other associates. Active and restless 
as he was, wilful and intolerant of authority, he would 
remain with her quietly as long as she cuddled and 
petted him. At such times he was merely a lonely, 
hungry baby having little in common with the Tartar 
who clawed Van Saanen and exchanged Balkan 
Billingsgate with Mihail. 

Vasali uttered a command in his own language, and 
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the Tartar straightened and slipped out of Hope’s 
arms, his black eyes shining with sudden excitement. 
Very importantly he plunged a small fist into the right 
pocket of the red bath-robe and pulled out what ap- 
peared to be a wad of white tissue-paper. 

“Open it,” he commanded, and stood back in his 
favorite attitude to watch the process, his short, 
sturdy legs wide apart, his eager eyes turning from 
the girl’s face to the parcel and back again. 

The wad was not tied and she had only to unfold 
the paper several times to reach the round object that 
was its heart. As she did so, something flashed 
dazzlingly into her eyes from the background of 
crumpled paper. The object was a ring of heavy 
antique design, and the stones in it appeared to be a 
large cabashon emerald set in an oval frame of dia- 
monds. She raised her puzzled glance from the ring 
to the child, and his eyes shone like the jewels as he 
took it from her. 

“T must put it on your finger,” he announced. 
“Colonel Vasali says so.” 

With the words his new dignity departed and he was 
all child again as he leaned against her knees and 
became absorbed in this agreeable task. The effect 
of the achievement was slightly blurred by his in- 
decision as to which finger should be adorned by the 
new ring; but after revealing a passing preference 
for the thumb, and receiving a strong hint from 
Vasali, he finally selected the third finger of Hope’s 
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right hand. This little detail attended to, and the ring 
safely in place, he kissed her again in response to her 
thanks and, evidently feeling that the party was over, 
started for the door, announcing as it closed behind 
him that he must see Buster. 

Hope looked uncertainly from the superb gift to 
the man who was watching her. She knew something 
about stones, and this ring was not a child’s toy. 

“But . . . it seems so valuable!” she stammered at 
last. 

“It is valuable, mademoiselle. It should be.” 

Vasali kept his black eyes on her, looking more than 
ever like a benignant Santa ‘Claus and evidently en- 
joying the little scene almost as much as the child had 
done. 

“Surely, mademoiselle, you have had your impres- 
sions of us,” he went on, as she did not reply. “What 
were we to you?” he added curiously. “How did you 
explain us? JI have sometimes asked myself that 
question.” 

She hesitated, and her charming, unwilling smile 
suddenly illumined her face. It was the first time he 
had seen it and in that moment, also for the first 
time, Vasali understood her attraction for the lonely 
baby. Up till now, in his heart, he had considered this 
efficient young person invaluable, no doubt, but older 
than she looked, and very cold. 

“It was n’t for me to speculate,” she was saying in 
answer to his question. “I tried not to give the matter 
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much thought, but of course I could n’t avoid certain 
conclusions. I classified this as a household of 
refugees, probably from the Balkans, though I knew 
the names were all assumed. I realized that the two 
men and the two women were peasants, possibly 
former servants brought over to look after the boy. 
From Alexandru’s fluent American,” she smiled 
again, “I knew he must have been in our country since 
he was a very small baby, and from your wish to 
have me watch his English and his manners, but not 
in any way to repress his exhibitions of temper and 
authority, I inferred—” 

She hesitated, but he did not help her. Instead, he 
evidently felt that some defense of his own attitude 
was required, 

“We wished him to develop naturally,” he pointed 
out. ‘We had to learn if he was like the others of 
his race.” 

She let this pass. Obviously it was not a time to 
discuss the matter of heredity or the importance of 
certain influences in childhood. As if he followed 
her thoughts, he asked another question: 

“For six months you have lived very close to the 
boy, mademoiselle. What is your opinion of him?” 

She carefully considered her answer. This was the 
first opportunity she had been given to utter a tacit 
warning, and it might also be the last. 

“He is a high-strung, high-spirited, fierce-natured, 
passionate, loyal child,” she said, “with an amazingly 
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dominating nature. Incidentally, as of course you 
must realize, he’s being badly spoiled. Another year 
or two of this sort of thing—” her gesture took in the 
menage—‘“‘and he might be completely ruined. So 
I’m glad to know that his environment at least is to 
be changed.” 

“Very much changed, mademoiselle. It will be 
different indeed. Does your intuition carry you no 
farther? Have you not suspected that, in his own 
country, this little man may be—shall we say a 
personage ?” 

Hope dropped her eyes. A picture swept before 
her of the Tartar in his brilliant bath-robe, with his 
upstanding black curls buried in her breast. 

“Such an idea came to me several times,” she ad- 
mitted, ‘“‘but it seemed too fantastic to dwell on.” 

How fantastic it had seemed she could not convey 
to Vasali, who had not been privileged to observe the 
casual housekeeping and the exhibitions of tempera- 
ment that prevailed in this establishment. She 
thought of Adela and her pallet, of the Scarwenkas 
and their quarrels, of the pet diversion of Mihail, and 
her surprise found irrepressible expression. 

“Surely,” she asked, “these people around him have 
not realized that he is a personage—” She checked 
her words. It was not fitting to criticize Scarwenka, 
who so recently and so unmistakably had proved his 
loyalty to his trust. Moreover, she herself was under 
a definite obligation to Scarwenka. Scarwenka, she 
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remembered, had casually dropped on her desk the 
newspaper clipping in which Maud Schuyler had 
optimistically expressed her needs; and she, Hope, had 
secured the position through this little attention. 
Scarwenka had heard her declare two months before 
that she must find more work, and he had not for- 
gotten. Seemingly Scarwenka had always been 
friendly at heart, despite his unresponsive air. “And 
yet, of course,’”’ she added, with a desire to get back 
to ordinary ground even on the breath of a platitude, 
“nothing surprises one nowadays. Anything can 
happen.” 

“Anything can happen,” Vasali soberly agreed. 
“And, after all, it is not so surprising a thing that has 
happened. He is a very small ruler, this little boy, 
of a very small country. A few of your rich men in 
America have estates almost as large. But, such as it 
is, it is his land and ours; and to-night,”’ he added on a 
new note, “we go back to a welcome there, after drag- 
ging him over the world for almost five years to save 
him from his enemies.”’ 

“T begin to understand,” Hope said, while in her 
mind incidents of the past pieced themselves into a 
recognizable pattern. ‘‘You are sure he will be safe?” 
she could not help asking. 

“The last of his enemies is dead, the last who is 
dangerous,” Vasali amended. “Van Saanen still lives, 
but we have—” He finished with a gesture and a 
foreign phrase unknown to her. “You put it differ- 
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ently in English. I remember. What have I done 
for five years but perfect my English?” he added more 
lightly. “You say we have ‘cut his comb.’ It is a 
good idiom. It is almost as good as ours!” As if 
refreshed by this dip into idioms he returned to the 
subject of the ring: 

“You will wear the ring always? It belonged to 
Alexandru’s aunt, an unfortunate lady you have read 
about. She was with us when we escaped to this 
country. When she died, last year, we had to find one 
like yourself to help us. It was Van Saanen who told 
us of you, by the way, through a friend of yours who 
is also a friend of his—’ He saw her shiver, and 
misinterpreted the movement. ‘We must put that to 
his credit,” he soothingly added, “against his record 
later. In the beginning he was loyal. But he is 
weak, and our enemies discovered his weakness. They 
made him believe that if it were not for the boy, he 
himself— There is a remote relationship—” 

He stopped. To the listener one of the most sur- 
prising features of this surprising interview was the 
outpouring from the man with whom, in their previ- 
Ous meetings, she had exchanged only a few dozen 
sentences. Yet it was not hard to understand. Vasali 
had reached the point where he must talk, as a reaction 
from years of repression. She had proved that she 
could be trusted, and his present confidence was in part 
payment of the debt he acknowledged so freely. 
Also, they were together, waiting for Osborne, and for 
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the moment he had no other demand on his time or 
thought. 

“T will wear the ring as long as I live,” she prom- 
ised, turning it about on her finger, wondering as to 
the identity of the “unfortunate lady” who had worn 
it before her. “But I don’t know how to thank you.” 

He looked at her with sudden seriousness. 

“We shall never be out of your debt,” he said with 
a feeling he had not shown since the morning visit. 
“We had all grown careless, unwatchful, perfunctory, 
discouraged, perhaps even indifferent. Oh, I admit it. 
Yet how could it be different? We are human, and 
the years were passing and there seemed no _ hope. 
Till three weeks ago our return to our own land was 
as remote as when we fled from it with death 
behind us.” He stopped to cast a somber backward 
glance over those four years. ‘‘We were always mov- 
ing,” he went on with an effort. “We had left our 
families over there. We had no homes. We were 
wanderers on the face of the earth. Is it surprising 
that we began to let ourselves slip? Even I... 
(2.17 oh Aiea 

Hope remembered Scarwenka’s words: “Moving, 
moving, moving.” 

“So it went on,’ Vasali continued. ‘So it seemed 
it must always go on. And when we had begun to 
despair, to give up, to grow careless—yes, I must 
again admit it, mademoiselle, we all grew very careless 
—suddenly, in forty-eight hours, everything changed. 
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When the messenger came to tell me so, I could not 
believe him, but I went back to see. It is only yester- 
day noon that I returned, a week sooner than Van 
Saanen expected. He had not been so well informed 
as he thought. Yet, even so, he almost wrecked us,” 
he went on more seriously. “He knew of my arrival 
five hours after I left the yacht, and I did not know 
of his till toward morning. I had worked all night. 
There were preparations, many things to do. When 
I reached this house and learned what had _ hap- 
pened—” He finished with a gesture that told her 
more than words could have conveyed of the shock of 
that home-coming. ‘‘We might have lost all,” he 
confessed. “All!” 

For a moment both were silent, contemplating that 
possible loss. 

“Was n’t it a risk for you?” Hope ventured at last. 
“To go back to your country, I mean?” 

He smiled again. 

“Perhaps. Certainly, if my information had been 
wrong. Yet, perhaps, not so much as you would 
think. JI am not as you see me.” He straightened, 
and for a moment a different man sat before her. 
His eyes sparkled. “I am not very old. I am not 
gray. Iam not even very fat! Here I have lived in 
cheap buildings and eaten in cheap places, and when 
I went back to my own land I did the same thing. 
Who should see in the old man the kidnapper of a 
royal baby? The people thought the boy was dead. 
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Only the arch-enemies of the throne and the loyal few 
who helped us knew that he was still alive. Even 
they did not know where he was hidden, but our 
enemies searched and plotted.” 

Another short silence lay between them. 

“T do not know what the future will bring,” Vasali 
ended, sighing. “It is perhaps too much to hope for 
peace and tranquillity in our unhappy little land. But 
at least the boy will have his chance in his country, so 
small, so unimportant a country to others! Still, it 
is the land of his race and they have ruled it for 
many years. It is his duty to be there, whatever 
happens. Is it not so, mademoiselle?”’ 

Hope murmured that no doubt it was so. She was 
still bewildered, still rather inclined to think she was 
having a fantastic dream. Vasali’s manner changed. 

“And now, mademoiselle, you realize how wholly we 
trust you. We have told you all we can. We will 
close the little business matter as well. You were to 
be with us two months longer. Two years’ salary to 
end that contract, shall we say?’ He counted out the 
money in new bank-notes, without waiting for her 
reply. “And again our gratitude. Later you will 
know more about us. If, at any time, you need 
friends, you will know where to find them.” 

As if the final words were his cue, Osborne im- 
periously rang the door-bell. Scarwenka must have 
had his orders, for the next moment the swift foot- 
steps of the doctor came down the hall to the study. 
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He knocked, and opened the door without waiting for 
a response. 

Vasali rose and cordially shook hands with him. He 
was still holding a packet of new bank-notes, after 
paying Hope, and now courteously but briefly he dis- 
charged his indebtedness to the American physician. 
Trunks bumped down the stairs. The atmosphere of 
the house was suddenly one of preparation for de- 
parture. By morning it would be merely an empty, 
shining shell. 

Hope and the physician had exchanged conven- 
tional greetings. She realized that the explanation 
made to her was not to be passed on to Osborne, and 
she spoke impulsively: 

“Colonel, if it is permitted, I should like sometime 
to tell Doctor Osborne what you have just told me. 
May I do that?” 

“In three weeks, yes.’ Vasali smiled benignly. 
“In three weeks you may tell any one you please. 
And now we will say good-by. We are going on 
board our boat to-night, and we shall sail before 
twelve.” 

“Does that mean a sea voyage?” Osborne bluntly 
asked. “It’s a rather bad season. Is the youngster 
up to it?” 

“On our yacht, yes. He will have every care. 
Doctor Phelps and your excellent hospital nurse go 
with us. You will understand when this lady gives 
you the explanation she has suggested.” He held out 
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both hands: ‘“Good-by, mademoiselle. May life be 
as kind to you as you are to others!” 

Hope took the outstretched hands, but her eyes 
widened in surprise and distress. 

“But Alexandru? Am I not to say good-by to 
him ?” 

Vasali hesitated. 

“Tf you wish it, yes. But is not the moment of the 
gift a pleasanter memory? Would it not perhaps be 
maser toy i.” 

She understood. 

“Perhaps it would.” 

A series of howls made her turn toward the window. 
Through it she beheld Alexandru, still in his red 
bath-robe, being hauled from the garden by Adela, 
who was almost unrecognizable in a neat traveling 
costume. With intervals for deep restoring breaths, 
the infant continued to broadcast his emotions while he 
kicked hard at the thick ankles revealed by the nurse’s 
short traveling skirt. His little nose needed attention. 

Hope shut her eyes for a moment to keep back a 
rush of tears. When she looked again the garden 
was empty; but from the basement there still ascended 
the megaphonic protest of the outraged descendant of 
a royal line, mingled with the sympathetic barking of 
his excited puppy. 


CHAPTER XXI 


OPE was glad she was going out to dinner that 

evening. The little expedition would divert 
her mind, and certainly her mind needed diversion. 
She bade Vasali Godspeed, and made her preparations 
for a final departure from the East Seventieth Street 
house, while the two men watched her and exchanged 
conversational commonplaces. 

If royal personages are as ungrateful as they are 
reported to be, Vasali’s attitude toward Osborne was 
proof of his fitness for the rdle of mentor to a child 
ruler. He virtually ignored the physician’s important 
part in the episodes of the night before, evidently ac- 
cepting it as all in the day’s work; and he paid the 
doctor precisely what he asked, without even an ap- 
preciative word as additional compensation. 

It was equally clear that Osborne accepted the 
other’s attitude simply and naturally. What he had 
done had been done for Miss Emerson and for the 
boy. He had not in the least considered the interests 
of the plump person labeled Colonel Vasali; and if 
that gentleman had suddenly become expansive and 
grateful, Osborne would have been as much annoyed 


as surprised. He tossed an occasional sentence to the 
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foreigner and kept his eyes on Hope. His mind, 
however, was really on neither of them, and Hope 
had realized as soon as she saw him that he was both 
preoccupied and disturbed. 

However, she was always worth watching, Osborne 
told himself, even when, as now, she was merely put- 
ting on her hat and coat, dropping an impressive pack- 
age of bank-notes into her hand-bag, tearing up a few 
bits of paper, and shaking hands with Scarwenka and 
his wife in the outer hall. 

The Scarwenka woman, vastly improved in appear- 
ance by well-fitting tailor-made garments and a fur 
neck-piece which she had donned somewhat prema- 
turely, rather overwhelmed Hope by weeping during 
the parting. Hope knew the tears were merely those 
of hysterical relief over the near prospect of a return 
to the woman’s native land, but not even that softening 
emotion brought the smoldering Adela downstairs for 
farewell amenities. 

Hope wondered where all the unfamiliar clothes came 
from, till she saw the piles of trunks now stacked in 
the lower hall and waiting for darkness. Then she 
knew for a certainty what she had suspected all along, 
that there were excellent garments in plenty for the 
Tartar and his household, but that his retinue had 
been too indolent and too careless to put them on him 
or on themselves. Vasali was not like that. He had 
spoken the words that led to the personal transforma- 
tions and he had ordered the house cleaned and left in 
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proper condition for its next tenants. From now on, 
under his eyes, the Tartar would present an outward 
aspect better fitting his station in life. With a twitch 
of the lips and a tug at her heartstrings she hoped it 
might include an inexhaustible supply of small 
handkerchiefs. 

On the sidewalk, Osborne took her arm and led her 
toward the curb, while the limousine, waiting a little 
farther down the block, impressively buzzed toward 
them. Hope reflected that Osborne’s limousine fol- 
lowed him around very much as Buster had followed 
his young master; and now, as if to deepen the re- 
semblance, it barked, quite unnecessarily, as it stopped 
for the last time before the East Seventieth Street 
house. The doctor put her into it before she could 
protest. 

“You have n’t a thing to do,” he didactically in- 
formed her, “and you know it. You’ve unexpectedly 
got the whole afternoon off, so come with me while I 
make two short calls. Then Ill have an hour on my 
hands and Ill take you for a spin in the park. It 
will do me good, too,” he added, passing a tired hand 
across a corrugated brow. In the watches of the 
night before, Osborne had made a discovery. He was 
caught, firmly and permanently, and already he was 
accepting with a fine philosophy, under which his 
former rather haphazard notions of life and love were 
crumbling, the fact of his captivity. How wrong 
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he had been about almost everything! The reflection 
was the twin of a humility rare in him. He had even 
considered himself blind to the fiercely reaching hands 
of desire. He knew better now; and what he knew 
most clearly of all was that his future happiness lay 
in the keeping of the mysterious young person against 
whom, only the previous evening, he had tried to 
fortify himself. 

She was speaking, and her beautiful voice lent 
charm to her commonplace words: 

“T’ve got to get rid of all this money.” She in- 
dicated the roll of bills that was making one side of 
her hand-bag bulge out opulently. “I don’t want to 
carry it around.” She glanced at her watch. “It’s 
not quite three, and if you don’t mind running me 
down to the Grand Central Branch of the Corn Ex- 
change Bank, I can deposit it before closing time.” 

“Right in my course,” the doctor proclaimed, though 
it was nothing of the kind. “We'll make it.” 

He gave Riley the instructions and the limousine 
purred down Fifth Avenue. They reached the bank 
at five minutes of three, and as Hope hurried to the 
receiving teller’s window in the women’s department, 
sure that the courtesy of that affable youth would 
lead him to make out her deposit-slip, she was sur- 
prised to see Sally Wallis in the waiting line, but too 
far away to speak to. She watched Sally hand in a 
check, receive in exchange a bundle of bank-notes, 
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and stuff them into her hand-bag with an airy as- 
surance to the teller that his count was good enough 
for her. 

The observer’s eyebrows rose unconsciously. It had 
not required a long acquaintance with Sally to make it 
clear that the flapper was always, as she herself ex- 
pressed it, “hard up.’””’ Now she appeared to be draw- 
ing a large sum of money. Hope might have given 
no thought to the incident if she had a less vivid 
memory of the morning revelation. In view of that, 
the episode rather disturbed her. She left her place 
in the waiting line and, going forward, touched the 
girl’s arm. 

“Wait for me,” she murmured. “I want to talk to 
you.” 

Sally nodded. She was not surprised or disturbed 
by the encounter, and neither did it visibly elate her. 
Dropping into a chair, she watched Hope regain her 
place in the line and heard her apologetic suggestion 
to the receiving teller when she had reached the 
window. She also saw the bundle of bills pass under 
the protecting brass rod, and her mouth rounded for a 
noiseless whistle. 

“First principles of banking,” she began briskly 
when Hope had rejoined her. “Have your deposit- 
slip ready when you make your deposit. Don’t ask 
an overworked employe to make it out for you merely 
because you ve found you can impose on him. Also, 
don’t arouse the cupidity of your friends by letting 
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them see you depositing a bale of bank-notes. More- 
Over, it’s wise to scatter your wealth. Five or ten 
thousand here, five thousand at the National City 
Bank—” 

“Oh, Sally, hush!’ Hope drew her companion to- 
ward the main hall of the bank building. “Doctor 
Osborne is waiting in his car,” she went on, “and 
we 're going for a drive. Come with us.” 

“Horace will be so enchanted,” Sally mocked. But 
her reckless little face was oddly serious for a moment. 

“Please come. I want you to.’”’ Hope was in- 
clined to think that as chance had thrown the girl in 
her path again, there must be some design in it. She 
would try to keep the flapper under her eye, 

“We’ve just met again in the East Seventieth 
Street house,” she explained as they hurried along 
the main hall toward the Forty-second Street en- 
trance. “That’s been the scene of my other labors, 
and the little boy who has been in my charge is a 
patient of Doctor Osborne’s. It’s an interesting story, 
by the way. I'll tell you about it sometime.” 

Sally’s face cleared. 

“All right,” she agreed. “Glad you explained. 
I’m an innocent little thing, and my mind’s a lily-pad. 
But if I’d continued to meet you and Horace at every 
turn and in unexpected places, when you ’re both sup- 
posed to be busy elsewhere, I might have taken in a 
germ of suspicion. Now watch Horace’s face light up 
when he sees me!” 
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Horace seemed able to prevent this phenomenon, for 
he accepted Sally’s appearance without enthusiasm, and 
somewhat grumpily gave .Riley the next address. 

“Doctor Osborne has to make two calls,” Hope ex- 
plained, ‘“‘and then we’re going for a little spin in the 
park. He thinks I need cheering up because I ’ve lost 
my job. The family is leaving town. But I got a 
handsome advance ‘in lieu of notice,’ as the agencies 
put it, so I’m not nearly so low in my mind as he 
thinks I am.” 

Sally grinned. 

“I love Horace in the role of squire to unhappy 
dames,” she murmured, settling herself comfortably 
between the two and turning her tired, impish eyes on 
the doctor. “It’s such a new one. And I like his 
self-control now. Heretofore he has simply chlo- 
roformed any woman who annoyed him and gone his 
care-free way. But he does n’t dare to chloroform me, 
though he longs to. He’s afraid you wouldn't like 
it, and for some reason—” she twisted her head for 
a long stare at her unwilling host—“he does n’t want 
to annoy you. I... won-der ... why!” 

Osborne’s vividly blue eyes were darkening till they 
looked almost black, always a danger sign, as Sally 
promptly pointed out to Hope. But the limousine 
stopped before the house of a patient and he sprang 
out and hurried up the steps. Hope turned a re- 
proachful glance on the second passenger. 
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“Why do you always want to bait some one?” she 
asked, with an interest that was not assumed. “Is 
it really worth while?” 

“As much worth while as your réle of a little star 
of Bethlehem,” Sally told her. ‘And if you ask me, 
I’d rather be baited than led any day.” 

Hope flushed. 

“Don’t get all het up,” Sally said understandingly. 
“We ’re both wretched, and we ’re both trying to for- 
get it by getting a reaction from others. You want 
to help ‘em, because that helps you. I want to see 
"em squirm, because that helps me. Your attitude is 
nobler, perhaps, but mine ’s more natural and human; 
and lots of people will forgive being baited when they 
won’t stand being Pollyannaed. Take Horace, for 
example. I know him through and through. If he 
thought you were going to exercise an ennobling in- — 
fluence on him, he’d run like a rabbit. What sus- 
tains him is a dim hope that there ’s something purple 
in your past, something he can forgive and help you 
to live down. When he finds out that there isn’t, 
which he will soon—for Horace is really clever—he ’s 
going to feel most awfully sold.” 

Hope laughed unwillingly. 

“It’s a pity you don’t use your brains more, Sally,” 
she commented. ‘You really have some, you know, 
though I don’t think it’s generally suspected.” 

The hurried return of Osborne checked Sally’s re- 
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tort, and she was further diverted by the fact that he 
gently shepherded her into a corner and himself took 
the seat between the two ladies. 

“Sorry I can’t carry out our program,” he then told 
Hope. “I found an important telephone message 
waiting for me in there. I’ve got to get hold of 
Hatch and another man and decide whether it’s safe 
to move a patient to-night. And there are several 
other things .~ .” 

He went on to explain that he had not gone to his 
office that noon and that matters had balled up a bit 
in consequence. Miss Bently, his office nurse, who 
had finally caught him at the address he had just left, 
had been telephoning around for two hours and was 
quite severe in consequence. He tried to speak lightly, 
but Hope saw that he was seriously disturbed, and 
even Sally, convinced in the beginning that he was 
breaking up the party because her presence had spoiled 
it for him, finally decided to abandon that theory. 

“I’ve got to go to the Hill Hospital at once,” he 
finished. “But I'll drop you anywhere you like, or 
you can leave me at the hospital and go on with the 
car.” 

Sally touched Hope’s hand and the latter checked 
the suggestion she was about to make. 

“We ll get right out here,” Miss Wallis peremptor- 
ily announced. “We’re near the place I’m going 
to, and I want Miss Emerson to go with me.” 

Osborne did not argue the point. His unflattering 
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desire to get rid of them was obvious, for he was no 
dissembler. He stopped the car, and, rousing himself 
with an effort to a sense of his social obligations, 
alighted and assisted the two girls to the sidewalk. 
There he paused for no parting ceremonies, but, ab- 
sently raising his hat, reéntered the limousine and in 
another moment was lost to view in the traffic. Hope 
was conscious of a sensation of flatness. The bril- 
liance of the day had lost its sparkle, and loneliness 
encompassed her, but before she could analyze these 
phenonema Sally grasped her arm. 

“Listen, Stella Maris,’ she said, earnestly. 
“You ’ve got to do something forme. You ’ve got to 
take me where I want to go. That’s what this thing 
means, that I’m to have my chance. It’s straight 
luck, and I always play my luck for all I’m worth.” 

She caught a passing taxicab by the elbow, as it 
seemed, and gave the driver an address as she scrambled 
into it. Hope followed, and when the taxicab started 
uptown Sally deigned to explain. 

“That ’s where the man is,” she said, “the man I 
told you about. It’s a private sanatorium, and I’ve 
been camping on the door-step, but they would n’t let 
me see him. They say they won’t let any one in, but 
I know better. It’s because they think I’m just a kid 
and might make a fuss. So at last,” she added defi- 
antly, “I got chummy with his valet.” 

“Sally, you didn’t!” 

“Oh, yes, I did. It was worth while, too. He’s a 
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wise little guy, and he’s going to let me in. He has 
promised. I arranged to go to-night, after shaking 
you and Jim. But it will look a whole lot better to go 
in broad daylight, with a perfectly good chaperon. 
Then the valet won’t have time to get cold feet. Be- 
sides, I can’t wait.” 

“Sally, what shall I do with you?” Hope spoke al- 
most despairingly. 

“Tf you’re wise, you’ll do what I ask. If you 
don’t I’ll go alone to-night. Good Heavens!’ Sally 
fiercely broke out. “What difference does it make! 
All I want to do is to go and look at the man, to see 
him with my own eyes and to know how he is! Is 
there anything cataclysmic in that?” 

“But, child, he does n’t want to see you. You said 
so yourself,” her companion pointed out. 

“He isn’t going to,” Sally muttered grimly. “It’s 
understood that I can’t see him unless he’s asleep. 
He’s in a sort of stupor most of the time, though he 
always rouses up if any one speaks to him. But I’m 
not going to speak. I’ve promised. I’m just going 
to creep in and look at him, and creep out again. 
That ’s the bargain. And what’s the harm in it?” 
she ended, desperately. 

Hope reflected. She knew Sally would make good 
her threat and go alone if her companion refused to 
go with her. On the other hand, could she be trusted 
not to go to pieces when she got there? 
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“Will you give me your word not to make a scene 
if I take you?” she asked at last. 

Sally gave it promptly, and for some reason, though 
she could not have explained the feeling, Hope was 
sure the promise would be kept. Nevertheless, she 
looked at Sally anxiously. Her point won, the girl 
was in a state of high emotional tension. She sat on 
the extreme edge of the seat as if to hasten the speed- 
ing taxicab, and her breath came quickly. Hope laid 
a hand on her shoulder. 

“Keep steady,” she advised. ‘They won’t let you 
in, you know, if you look like that.” 

Sally moved impatiently under the hand, but the 
warning had reached her and she made an obvious 
effort to pull herself together. When they arrived at 
the sanatorium, one of a row of brown-stone houses 
that appeared to be private residences, she preceded 
Hope up the steps to the front door, with a steady 
hand rang the bell, and, upon the opening of the 
door, entered the hall with cool assurance. 

“I want to inquire about one of the patients,” she 
said, smiling at the maid. “I’ll just go upstairs and 
speak to his valet.” 

“Ves, miss.” But the servant hesitated. ‘The 
valet said you were coming to-night,’ she reminded 
the caller. 

“T know. But my friend can’t come with me then, 
and of course I didn’t want to come alone if I could 
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help it. There is no one up there now, is there?” 

Sally was moving resolutely toward the staircase as 
she spoke, and the maid hurried after her. All this 
was most irregular; still, a few hours might not make 
any difference. Hope followed the two more slowly. 

“No, miss, there’s no one now but the nurse and 
the valet,” the maid said, ‘though there’s been sev- 
eral folks in and out to-day.” 

Sally turned to direct a backward look at Hope, and 
the secretary caught its significance. If, indeed, there 
were folks in and out all day it did not seem that one 
brief additional call could make much difference. 
Sally was on the stairs. 

“Don’t come up,’ she sweetly advised the maid. 
“You must get awfully tired running up and down, 
and I know the way. It’s the second door to the 
right, isn’t it?” 

She had reached the top landing, and now, without 
waiting for a reply, she disappeared from the maid’s 
view. The girl shrugged and philosophically returned 
to her post in the rear of the hall, where a chair and 
an evening newspaper lightened her vigil. Hope kept 
close to Sally’s heels, and was just beside her when the 
flapper knocked on the panel of the second door to the 
right. 

It opened almost immediately, but only an inch or 
two, and as the servant who held it thus guardedly 
ajar recognized one of his visitors, he showed a prompt 
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disposition to close it again. Sally met this by un- 
ostentatiously slipping a suéde pump through the 
narrow opening. 

“I had to come now, Perkins,” she urgently whis- 
pered, ‘and to bring a friend. It’s all right.” 

Something slipped from her hand to his, and the 
face of the servant grew less wooden. Also, the door 
opened a little wider. But he spoke in a warning 
tone: 

“Very well, miss. You can come in. But you’re 
not to stay more than a minute or two, and you’re 
not to say a word. That’s quite understood, miss, 
isat ite” 

Sally nodded. She could not have spoken if she 
had tried. She was following the man across the 
threshold and into what was obviously a small private 
sitting-room. It was empty. At the far end of ita 
door opened into a bedroom. 

Sally stole toward this second door like a shadow, 
and Hope, with an unexpected catch of sympathy in 
her throat, kept beside her. She trusted Sally, but 
she would not let the girl out of her sight or have her 
more than an arm’s length away. Sally’s flesh might 
be weaker than Sally’s spirit. 

They entered a dim rear room in which heavy 
drawn curtains, shutting out the light, billowed gently 
in the breeze passing through windows lowered at the 
top. Beside the bed a white-capped nurse sat with her 
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back to the door, and in the bed a large, thin man, 
who oddly suggested great strength even in his help- 
lessness, lay with closed eyes. 

The nurse, feeling their presence though she could 
not see them, rose and turned quickly, a cautioning 
finger on her lips. She seemed surprised, though not 
greatly disturbed by their appearance, and she now 
motioned them not to come nearer. The valet, too, 
hovered just behind them, watchful and alert. 

Sally put both hands to her mouth with the pathetic 
gesture of a frightened child warned not to cry out. 
Above the hands her eyes, wide and terrified, stared 
unswervingly at the gray face on the pillow. She 
seemed not to be breathing. Close to her, but a step 
behind, Hope also leaned forward, looking over Sally’s 
shoulder. There was an expression on the two faces 
that startled the nurse and the valet. The former 
nodded quickly to the man and he touched Sally’s hand. 

“Come,” he ordered in a whisper. 

She did not move. It seemed that neither of the 
visitors heard him or was conscious of any other 
presence in the room save that of the quiet figure in 
the bed. 

Hope finally broke the spell that seemed to have 
settled over the four. She shut her eyes quickly, 
opened them again, and instinctively stepped forward 
as if for a closer inspection. The fingers of the valet 
left Sally’s arm and gripped hers hard, and the pres- 
sure brought her with a start to consciousness of where 
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she was. Very quietly she removed her arm from the 
hand that grasped it and touched Sally’s shoulder. 
When the younger girl turned vaguely toward her she 
nodded. Sally, too, came back to the moment as if 
from a journey to a far country, and dropping her 
hands, wheeled about and blindly, stumblingly, made 
her way across the threshold to the outer room. Once 
there she hesitated, looking about with uncertain eyes 
for her companion, who appeared to have lingered in 
the inner room an instant longer. Then the valet, his 
thin, rather mean face openly expressing his relief, 
hurried them into the outer hall and the door closed 
behind them with a snap. 

Sally sat down on the top step of the staircase and 
pulled a handkerchief from her pocket. 

“Let me alone,’”’ she warned, as Hope put an urgent 
arm around her. “Let me alone. God, can’t I even > 
cry in peace!” 

“Not here.” 

Hope got her downstairs and into a taxicab that 
was opportunely passing, telling the chauffeur to drive 
to Central Park and to keep going in the park till she 
stopped him. Something in her voice and manner 
unade the younger girl raise her eyes, but she saw 
nothing save the recurrent picture of the room and the 
man she had just visited. 

“I’m going to him!” Sally recklessly jerked out. 
“As soon as he’s strong enough, I’m going to him. 
He’s got to take me, whether he wants to or not. I 
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think he will, now. Men like a woman around when : 
they ’re sick.” As her companion took this in silence, 
she went on more wildly. ‘You think I don’t mean 
it! You’ll see! But how awful he looked!” Her 
voice dropped to a lower tone. “He’s going to get 
well; the valet says there ’s no doubt of it; but he looks 
like death. Doesn’t he? Did you notice?” 

Hope nodded dumbly. 

“You think he ’ll get well, don’t you?” Sally asked 
the question almost hysterically. 

“My dear child, how should I know?” 

“Perkins says he will. _ Perkins says he’s strong 
as an elephant, that nothing could kill him. But he 
admits it may take weeks. That’s where I can help. 
I’ll be his door-mat. He used to like to have me 
around. He will again. And if he doesn’t,” she 
ended between set teeth, “Ill end it all. I swear 
I will.” 

She was silent a moment and then returned to the 
other thought that filled her mind: 

“Tf he wasn’t better they would n’t have dared to 
let us in at all. And you heard the girl in the hall say 
they had let other people in to-day. That’s a good 
sign, isn’t it? And Perkins is sure he’ll get well. 
There isn’t any doubt of it, in his mind. I’ll go to 
him just as soon as he’s conscious. J can get in. 
I’ve found the way. Perkins will do anything for 
money.” 
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Hope understood now the meaning of the package 
of money in Sally’s hand-bag. Probably the child had 
drawn out of the bank every penny she possessed, and 
there seemed little doubt that in time it would pass to 
that itching English palm. But this was too trivial a 
detail to think about. The taxicab had entered the 
park and was whirring up the East Drive. Hope 
turned to the girl beside her. 

“Sally,” she began, “I want to tell you something 
I’ve never told anybody else. I think you must 
know it.” 

Sally did not reply. She was leaning forward, her 
clasped hands between her knees, staring blankly at 
the floor of the taxicab. 

“He ought to be well enough in a week to talk to 
me,” she muttered; “and I know he will be, too.” 

Hope spoke more urgently: 

“Won’t you listen, Sally?” 

The girl glanced ai her now with a flicker of an- 
noyance in her unhappy eyes. 

“Oh, I’m on, Stella Maris. You’re at your job 
again, trying to divert my mind. But drop it; it 
won’t work. I don’t want to talk.” 

“T don’t want you to talk. I want you to listen.” 

“Harder still.’ Sally’s grin was ghastly. ‘Won't 
it keep?” she irritably added. 

“Probably it would. But I think our being here 
together means that I’m to tell you now.” Sally 
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nodded, her eyes again on the floor. Hope knew she 
had only the outer edge of her attention, but she 
went on: 

“Do you remember reading about the Manson case, 
almost two years ago?” 

When Sally did not answer, she repeated the ques- 
tion, and with a jerk of her shoulders her companion 
acknowledged the repetition, as if pushing aside some- 
thing that annoyed her. 

“Please listen, Sally.” 

“Well, what is it?” 

“The Manson case. Do you remember it?” 

“The Manson case?’ Sally lifted her eyes and 
stared stupidly till something in the speaker’s face made 
her go on. ‘You mean Manson, the president that 
wrecked his bank? He’s in prison somewhere, 
ish ther” 

“He was. He isn’t now.” 

aisarteheer 

The younger girl spoke with flat indifference. The 
present situation of the bank-wrecker was clearly the 
least of her interests. 

“No. He escaped from prison and got away to 
Europe six months ago. He’s a fugitive there.’ 

Sally turned to her urgently. 

“Let ’s go back to the sanatorium. I’ve got to see 
him again. I keep seeing his face ... the way it 
looked. I can’t get away from it. It’s driving me 
crazy. Let ‘sso back. * 
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“We can’t go back.” 

“Yes, we can. Why can’t we? Perkins will do 
anything for money. If I saw him again, I don’t 
think it would seem so terrible. It was the shock, 
the awful change. Let’s go back. Perhaps he ’ll 
look better. And I want to know what the nurse 
thinks. I forgot to ask her.” 

“Sally, you simply must quiet down and hear what 
I’ve got to say! First of all, tell me what you re- 
member about the Manson case. Then I sha’n’t have 
to go into details you know about.” 

“Listen, Miss Emerson!” Sally’s voice was a 
choked cry. “I don’t care a damn about the Manson 
case!” 

“T know you don’t, now. But you will when I ’ve 
finished. Ill make a bargain with you. Put your 
mind on what I’m talking about. It won't take long, 
and after I’ve finished, if you still want to go back to 
the sanatorium, we ’ll go.” 

“All right.” Sally drew a deep breath and braced 
herself for the delay. 

“First of all, then, tell me what you remember about 
the Manson case. You must play fair, you know; 
you must pay attention.” 

Again an underlining of the speaker’s usual tone and 
manner penetrated to the consciousness of the obsessed 
young thing by her side. 

“Oh, well—’ Sally was obviously making an 
effort to think, to play fair—‘I remember that the 
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newspapers were full of it a year or two ago. Man- 
son was a multimillionaire, wasn’t he, and a high- 
roller, and his family led ‘sassiety’ in the West. He 
stole the funds of his bank—” 

ablesdid ac)” 

Sally laughed grimly. 

“His friends called it borrowing, or investing, or 
something of the sort, I remember. They always do, 
don’t they?” 

“There was a lot of sympathy for him,’ Hope 
explained. “A great many people thought he was not 
to blame, in view of all the circumstances. He was 
drawn into bad investments by his friends. He’d do 
anything for his friends; and the bank directors were 
in it, too—”’ 

“Yes, I remember that,” Sally interrupted, clearly 
ready to rush the discussion now, and get it over. 
“There was some legal mix-up. <A lot of the bank 
stock was his, and there was a question of the presi- 
dent’s right to invest. I don’t know anything about 
all that; I did n’t understand it at the time, and did n’t 
want to. But I heard the case talked about on every 
side, because it was tremendously dramatic and there 
was so much interest in Manson’s daughter.” 

Some quality in the situation, some element surging 
up from below the surface of it, was beginning to in- 
terest Sally, despite her self-centeredness. She went 
on, more naturally: 

“When the trial came up, last year, the lawyers on 
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both sides were Manson’s friends, and the judge was 
one of his special pals. I remember that because it 
was so unusual. And Manson’s wife was dying, and 
the daughter was with her father all through the hours 
of the trial, and then went home and was at her 
mother’s death-bed the rest of the time. It’s com- 
ing back to me now, because of the girl. She was 
really the big figure in the case, and the newspapers 
had columns about her every day. She’d been a 
beauty and a belle, and tremendously popular. But it 
was when she lost everything that she proved herself 
such a good sport. That’s what interested every- 
body, and people talked their heads off about her. 
I'll tell the world she was a pippin!” 

“Thank you, Sally.” 

Sally turned and looked at her companion. 

“Why ... did you know her?” she asked, un- 
certainly, but with quickening attention. 

“Very well. So do you.” 

Sally’s eyes widened. 

“1? You don't mean . 2 2 you ‘re not-... 4 

“Yes. I’m Anne Manson.” 

“Well, what d’ you know about that!” For an in- 
stant Sally’s mind was fully taken off her own affairs. 
“That accounts for the smoke screen!’’ And she added 
irrepressibly, “I knew you were somebody!” 

“Thanks again.” Hope smiled rather bitterly. 
“After my mother’s death I had to go to work, of 
course,” she went on. “So I came East, and naturally 
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I changed my name. I didn’t do it because I was 
ashamed of my father—” her head rose—“but because 
he had escaped to Europe and I knew that if the police 
learned I was in New York they ’d trail me in the 
hope of tracing him. That ’s why I had to act like 
a fugitive myself. I’m glad you remember all the 
rest. It’s about the escape that I want to talk to you.” 

She had Sally’s full attention now; there was no 
doubt of it. The younger girl was staring at her, 
solemn-eyed. ° 

“Anne Manson!” she exclaimed under her breath. 
“And carrying in Aunt Maud’s breakfast trays! 
There is n’t much in the current drama to beat that, if 
you ask me.” 

Hope made an impatient movement. 

“Try to get your mind off such details. They ’re 
the least important things in the situation.” 

But Sally, her attention once caught by the details, 
could not detach her mind from them so easily. 

“It’s a wonder you were n’t recognized,” she re- 
flected aloud. ‘There were hundreds of photographs 
of you published.” 

“They didn’t look much like me. Most of them 
were snap-shots, taken when we were entering or leav- 
ing the court-room; and you know what they are. 
I’ve entirely changed my way of wearing my hair, too, 
and my clothes are so different—all that sort of thing. 
Besides, that year made me look much older. . .” 
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She broke off. ‘We won’t talk about me. Now, 
will you listen to what I want to tell you?” 

“Yes.” But Sally continued to gaze at her. Sally 
was only nineteen, and even in the dumb wretchedness 
of the hour this situation held a thrill. 

“ “You may fire when ready, Gridley,’ ”’ she quoted, 
and added with a characteristic impulse to throw out 
a conversational life-line, “I remember now that your 
father escaped. It was said the whole prison staff 
had been bought up—” 

“That was n’t true. For one reason, we did n’t have 
any money to buy it up with. We were down and 
out financially ; which is n’t the case, please remember, 
with a bank president who has stolen the bank funds,” 
Hope added, and gave the point time to register. 

“No,” she then went on, “my father escaped with the 
help of just one man, who smuggled tools in to him 
and hid some clothes and money in a prearranged place 
outside of the prison. Mother was very. near death, 
so near that I was with her constantly and could n’t 
go to Father. I wrote him the truth—of course I had 
to—and it drove him frantic. He made up his mind 
he ’d be with her at the end, and he was. He got to 
her an hour before she went, and she roused from a 
stupor and knew him. She was conscious from then 
up to the moment she died, and she was able to talk 
to him a little and to comfort him. That ’s something 
to be thankful for. They had always adored each 
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other,” the daughter of these unfortunate married 
lovers ended, sighing deeply. 

Sally was silent, but she groped for and held Hope’s 
hand. 

“We were still in our own house. The people who 
bought it were friends, and it was understood that we 
were to stay there till my mother died. Father got 
home after midnight and crept in through a basement 
window and reached the second floor without being 
seen by any one. When he got that far he grew reck- 
less and walked straight into the sick-room. He knew 
every minute counted, and he was afraid he.’d be too 
late. I was with Mother, of course, and the nurse was 
there, too, and one other person, a man who called 
himself a friend of ours, and who won his way into 
our wretched little circle by proving that he could help 
my father. He seemed to have a lot of influence. He 
had sworn he could bring about the escape, and he kept 
his promise; so he was at our house to meet Father 
when he came.” 

Hope stopped and frowned. 

“T’m telling this very badly,” she admitted, “getting 
it all mixed up. But it’s so hard to talk about and 
to put into words that will give any one else the faintest 
idea of what we were going through. Ill try to be 
very clear from now on. . . . I had never trusted the 
man,” she resumed with an effort. “I could n’t. But 
my father and mother trusted him absolutely. Father’s 
trouble had obscured his judgment; and, besides, all 
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his difficulties came because of his faith in others. He 
thought any one he liked could do no wrong.’ 

She stopped again, took the quick, deep breath of an 
exhausted swimmer, and resolutely continued: 

“The man himself—we ’ll call him X.—was the 
most extraordinary person I’ve ever met. He had 
two natures, and when I first met him he showed me 
only one of them, a big, generous, really charming 
side that explained his hosts of friends and their de- 
votion to him. Yet somehow, even then, I could n’t 
like him. I felt a sense of actual horror, of some- 
thing evil, whenever he came near me. I couldn't 
understand or explain it, but as time passed he grew 
to be a nightmare to me. He made me think of a 
wolf, big and gray and powerful and lean and hungry, 
always hungry, for something he couldn’t get. He 
had an odd sidewise glance, too, like an animal’s, and 
a big mouth, and a way of baring his big teeth in a sort 
of snarling grin when he was annoyed. Little by 
little I saw those things, at first in mere glimpses, then 
more and more unmistakably as he began to let down 
his guard and show himself to me as the thing he 
WASC acs 
Hope stopped again. She was trembling. But she 
controlled her nerves and hurried on: 

“Those who liked him or loved him never saw that 
side of him. I remember how amazed my father was 
the first time I spoke to him about it. He could n’t see 
it, could n’t understand it, thought I imagined it all 
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and that my overwrought nerves, due to our troubles, 
accounted for such notions. But from the moment 
the man X. discovered that I did n’t like or trust him, 
he became more and more the thing I thought him. It 
was clear that I stirred up the worst that was in his 
nature and he took delight in torturing me.” 

“Don’t go on,” Sally begged in a low tone and turn- 
ing her eyes away. “It’s too hard for you.” 

“No, it isn’t. I want to go on.” Nevertheless, 
Hope sat silent for a moment, as if wondering whether 
she could continue. “Once, when he was trying 
to . . . to make love to me—for all the time he was 
torturing me he insisted that he loved me—’”’ she dully 
resumed, “I shrank back and cried out. I said, ‘Don’t 
come near me, you wolf! I was frightened by my 
own words when [| heard them. I hadn't meant to 
say them; they had simply leaped from me. But he 
didn’t seem really angry, merely amused and, in a 
hideous sort of way, rather flattered. After that he 
always called me Red Riding Hood, and he was more 
of a wolf than ever. It was as if—as if—” she groped 
for the words till she found them—“as if I had recog- 
nized something deep within him which he knew about 
and had a horrible pride in, and was relieved and 
pleased to have me detect. After that I began to dream 
about him, and the dream was always the same: a 
great gray wolf was coming toward me, reaching me, 
attacking me. I won’t go into that. I’m simply try- 
ing to make you realize the horror this man added to 
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my life at a time when I already had more than I 
could bear.” 

Sally shivered. 

“T don’t like your Mr. X.,’”’ she muttered. “I... 
I wish you would n’t talk about him any more.” 

“No, you would n’t like him, if you saw that side 
ofhim. But I’ve got to talk about him a little longer.” 

/Waitl)-1.- 2 < 1 tells you I don’t want you; to.” 
Sally tried to withdraw the hand she held, but Hope’s 
fingers closed on it firmly. 

“At first I thought I was the only one he showed 
that side to,’ Hope went on. “But soon I found that 
there were others, a number of them, both men and 
women, who were horribly afraid of him, and that 
when he discovered they were afraid he took a fiendish 
delight in showing himself to be what they feared. 
I’ve seen women, and men, too, turn pale when he 
entered a room they were in. But he was worse with 
me than with any of the rest, much, much worse. He 
would n’t let me alone; it seemed that he could n't. 
He was always following me up and making offers of 
help at a time when we needed help so desperately. 
And through it all no son could have been sweeter to 
my father and mother than he appeared to be.” 

She stopped again and resumed with a great effort: 

“You ’re right. Ill have to cut this short. But I 
had to explain what he was to make clear to you what 
happened. When Father went into my mother’s room 
that night, X. was there, as I’ve said. Mother liked 
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him, and Father trusted him absolutely. He was his 
nicest self to them then, as he had always been. Even 
I felt that nothing could happen to my father while he 
was with us, that whatever he did to me, he ’d protect 
his friend. He sent the nurse to another room, and he 
drew me into the hall and we left Father and Mother 
alone together while he and I kept watch just outside 
the door. Till that instant he had played his role of 
devoted friend, but as soon as the sick-room door 
closed behind us, I could see his personality change. 
Do you remember the scene in the play in which Jekyl 
turned to Hyde before the eyes of the audience? It 
was like that. I could see the wolf glancing at me out 
of his eyes, baring his teeth at me in the dim hall, while 
my mother was dying on the other side of that door.” 

“Don’t go on,” Sally muttered hoarsely. “It’s too 
horrible for you; and I don’t want to hear it, really I 
done 

“T’ve got to go on.’ But the speaker sat silent a 
moment, as if choosing her next words with special 
care. ‘They say the dying see things hidden from the 
rest of us,” she continued at last. “I wasn’t in the 
room when my mother died; and just at the end, Father 
said, she lifted herself in bed and pointed to the door 
and called to me wildly, even frantically, not as if to 
bring me to her, but as if in desperate warning. But 
she was too late. The wolf had made his bargain.” 

Sally was trembling violently. 

“What do you mean?” she asked in a low voice. 
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She had torn her hand from her companion’s and 
withdrawn into her corner of the cab as far from the 
other girl as she could get. Bent low, in the attitude 
in which she had started the ride, she rubbed her hands 
together as if to warm them, and repeated her question 
almost inaudibly: “What do you mean?” 

“He had put his terms before me and I had ac- 
cepted them. They were quite simple,’ Hope went 
on as Sally waited. “All the cards were in his hands. 
He had engineered the escape. He had to make a long 
business trip to Europe, and he had engaged passage 
for himself and his valet on a steamer sailing the next 
morning. If I met his terms he would take my father 
with him, disguised as the valet, of course leaving the 
real valet behind, in hiding. The supposed valet would 
be seasick all the way over and would remain in the 
state-room. It was not a new plan, but it was a good 
one; and it worked.” 

“Then . . . you accepted the terms?” Sally brought 
out the question with stiff lips. 

“T accepted the terms. What else was there for me 
to do? If I had declined them, my father would have 
been taken back to prison that night. He might have 
been taken away even before my mother died. X. 
had planned for both contingencies. He had thought 
of everything. He had me at last exactly where he 
wanted me, exactly were he had planned and schemed 
to get me; and he was as utterly without mercy as the 
animal he looked like.” 
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A long silence lay between them, like a film of ice 
on which each feared to trust the weight of words. At 
last Sally spoke: 

“Are you going to tell me what the terms were?” 

“They were what you would expect the wolf to 
make them. But I was not to pay till he returned from 
Europe, and that would not be for eight months. In 
the meantime, through some foreign friends of his, 
he found work for me to do here, the position in the 
East Seventieth Street house. It was work that called 
for discretion and secrecy, and it fitted in perfectly 
with the kind of life I had to lead. For their own 
protection, the people I worked for had me shadowed, 
and that very fact protected me, too, ina way. They 
knew my history, and they ’d have warned me if de- 
tectives got after me, because then they themselves 
would have wanted to get rid of me at once. Best of 
all, the work made it possible for me to support myself 
and to send enough to my father to live on in Europe, 
as well as to repay X. part of the money he had ad- 
vanced. I had to repay that. I couldn’t have 
breathed if I had kept on being under such financial 
obligations to him. That ’s why I took the extra work 
with Mrs. Schuyler. 

“Through it all he diverted himself characteristically, 
by working on my nerves, which have been rather 
knocked out by our troubles. He had warned me that 
he would keep in touch with me, and that was his way 
of doing it. He sent me the prints of a wolf’s paws 
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to warn me he was coming home, though the card was 
held back till after he arrived, and he even took the 
risk of howling at me through the telephone when he 
did get back, as his pleasant way of letting me know 
he was here. 

“T could n’t understand that,” she dully interpolated, 
“since he wasn’t due for another two months. So 
I tried to convince myself that he had some one else 
send the signal; but just the same I was horribly 
frightened. In my soul I felt sure he had come, and I 
expected him to appear at the East Seventieth Street 
house any day. Now I know why he returned sooner 
than he was expected, and why he kept away from me 
after he got back.” 

“Then he . . . he is back?” Sally asked the ques- 
tion under her breath, staring straight ahead of her. 

“Hers back.” 

The younger girl began to shake violently. 

“Why did you tell me all this?’ she suddenly cried 


out. “I... I didn’t want to hear it. You know 
I didn’t want to hear it. I told you so! I kept tell- 
ing you so!” 


“T know; but you had to hear it.” 

As Sally shrank still farther into her corner of the 
taxicab, her hands up to her head, the words she was 
vainly trying to escape pounded against her ears. 

“You ’ve taken it in, have n’t you?” Hope asked. 
“Yes, Sally: the man you think you ’re in love with is 


ikea 


my wolf 


CHAPTER CX 


HE dinner was off. That point Hope and Sally 

had settled between them without unnecessary 

words. But as the secretary put her latch-key into 

the front door of the Schuyler apartment, after leav- 

ing Sally at the entrance of her uptown home, the door 

opened from within and young Van Dorn greeted her 
with a care-free smile. 

“I’m glad you’re early,” he said. “Mother’s go- 
ing with us, and she’s been fussing half an hour for 
fear you would n’t be in time.” 

“But Sally and I agreed to call the dinner off,” Hope 
stammered. “We’re sorry, but something came up 
that made it impossible. I hurried back to make our 
apologies. We both felt that we could n’t go—’ 

The young man’s care-free expression gave way to 
one of shocked incredulity. 

“Well, something seems to have come up here, too,” 
he told her. “Maud suddenly decided that I must take 
Mother out to dinner to-night. She said she was 
restless and hipped and needed a change. Mother 
does n’t often care to go out at night, so I thought 
she ’d veto the plan. But not a bit of it! She’s keen 


for dinner and a play. That rather put me up a tree, 
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and while I was trying to see through the branches, 
Mother suggested that we take you with us. I ex- 
pected Maud to sit on that,” he added frankly, “but it 
seemed to strike her as a fine idea. Anything Mother 
wants goes, you know,” he ended, “even with Maud. 
So we ’re all set, and I'll get Sally on the telephone—” 

“Please don’t. I’m sure she wouldn’t go; and, 
really, I don’t feel as if I could go myself.” 

“But Mother wants you. She made a special point 
of it. She thinks she’s going to give you the time 
of your young life.” 

Van Dorn played his trump complacently, knowing it 
would take the trick, and Hope hesitated as a vision 
of the restless aged infant of the morning came back 
to her. 

“Very well,’ she resignedly decided. “Please tell 
Mrs. Van Dorn it’s very kind of her, and that I'll be 
ready in half an hour.” 

When the party of three met in the living-room 
thirty-five minutes later, it became clear that the chief 
guest of the evening had cast off her earlier nervous- 
ness. She was an effective figure in a black-velvet 
evening gown, and her white head, always carried with 
dignity, rose higher under the tributes of her son and 
the secretary. She preened and strutted like a con- 
tented child in a new party frock, and she called Hope’s 
special attention to the detail that her slippers were 
black satin with rhinestone buckles, and that despite her 
years her ankles bore inspection very well. She evi- 
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dently felt that she was giving the girl an unusual 
pleasure, and Hope accepted the role of grateful bene- 
ficiary and played it as gracefully as she could. 

From the talk of her companions she learned that 
Mrs. Schuyler had returned to the apartment at five 
o’clock and left it again within half an hour, after 
a brief consultation with Nancy and Kawa. She had 
also mentioned that she would not be home to dinner 
that night. There was nothing new in this, for the 
real mistress of the household blew in and out of the 
apartment as freely and often as erratically as the 
breezes which swept through its lowered window tops. 

Jim turned dazzled eyes on the secretary. 

“You look stunning! That’s the prettiest dress 
I’ve ever seen; and yet you acted as if you had nothing 
to wear! How I’m going to deport myself with my 
usual simple dignity, when I have two _ beautiful 
women in my charge, I don’t know. I’m afraid I'll 
have to tell the head waiter one is my mother and the 
other is my fiancée, and let him spread the glorious 
news.” 

“Young folks did n’t talk so recklessly in my day,” 
Mrs. Van Dorn severely mentioned as she settled down 
in the waiting taxicab. 

Hope smiled absently. She was wearing the one 
evening gown she had brought to New York as a 
souvenir of her prosperous past. It was a thing of 
beauty in peacock blue and gold, made by a French 
artiste untrammeled by sordid considerations of cost. 
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At sight of it the faded eyes of Mrs. Van Dorn had 
widened perceptibly. It was not the sort of costume 
she expected to see on the girl who brought in her 
breakfasts, but she showed no surprise save by the one 
glance Hope had caught and read-aright. The sec- 
retary now drew her simple evening coat around her 
and thus temporarily dimmed her own splendor, but 
she was not self-conscious. She was moving and liv- 
ing to-night like one in a very bad dream, and only a 
long training in self-control enabled her to speak 
naturally and to play her part in the little social game. 

The atmosphere of the Russian cabaret distinctly 
helped her out. Its orchestra played almost constantly 
and much too emphatically to permit ordinary con- 
versation, and Mrs. Van Dorn’s attention was dis- 
tracted from the girl by the music and the striking 
decoration of the place, as well as by some really good 
Russian folk-songs and dances offered the diners as 
an added attraction. The old lady kept her son busy 
explaining the novel features of the establishment and 
pointing out celebrities whose names immediately re- 
minded her of past and present acquaintances and 
sent her on mental quests for relationships. 

She monologued steadily, undaunted by the fact that 
her companions hardly heard her, and changed subjects 
with startling abruptness, for there were no conver- 
sational bridges in her vocabulary. Incidentally she 
ate an extremely good dinner, and her enjoyment was 
further indicated by the tapping of one of the black- 
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satin slippers in time to the dance-music. When the 
music grew sentimental, her plump old face took on a 
Rosary expression while she lent herself to thoughts 
of the past. Hope was left in peace to move forks 
aimlessly about her plates and to contemplate the 
black door which now was so close to her that she 
could not move without touching it. 

At the theater, too, she was almost free from social 
responsibility. The play was the bright and cheerful 
comedy young Van Dorn had promised, and his 
mother liked it. It reminded her of Bertie and of 
certain amusing episodes of their joint life of which 
she peacefully reminisced between the acts. Jim was 
left out of most of these tales, but the omission did not 
seem to pain him. His admiration of Bertie was al- 
most as intense as his mother’s, and he contentedly 
listened to anecdotes of his brother which he must have 
heard a dozen times before. Incidentally, for the 
dozenth time, he explained to the old lady, at her urgent 
request, his brother’s failure to write to her during the 
past week. Bertie was a man of affairs, with large 
matters in his charge, and to such a man there must 
come weeks when letter-writing was not possible. 

When the curtain fell for the last time, Jim suggested 
supper. 

“After that six-course dinner!” his mother ex- 
claimed. “I guess not! Within half an hour I’m 
going to be in my bed.” 

Hope was relieved, if a momentary lightening of 
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the pressing weight upon her soul could be interpreted 
as relief, and she ignored the mournful glances Jim 
sent her behind his mother’s back. He had been-a 
very good boy and had given his venerable guest a 
wonderful evening, so wonderful, indeed, that during 
the ride home the old lady firmly announced her inten- 
tion of having another like it very soon. 

“T don’t go out enough,” she diagnosed. “I need 
more diversion. If I were n’t so dreadfully busy all 
the time, I’d go out two or three evenings a week. 
But I have to keep up my strength.” On this return 
journey, she even hummed the “March of the Wooden 
Soldiers,” and explained that she had heard it three 
nights before through her radio, broadcast from 
Havana. For five hours Mrs. Van Dorn had been 
young again, enveloped in the glory of her son’s youth. 

When they entered the private hall of the apartment, 
Hope, all of whose senses were unusually acute, caught 
an odor unfamiliar in this admirably ventilated home. 
It was not strong, but it seemed unmistakable. She 
raised her head a trifle to draw it through her nostrils. 
It was the familiar odor of disinfectants. She knew 
that Jim had caught it, too, for he glanced around and 
she saw his puzzled frown. 

Mrs. Van Dorn observed nothing. Her thoughts 
were on her bed, where she promptly meant to follow 
them. She kissed her boy good night and thanked 
him for the entertainment; and Hope, after a few 
words of similar appreciation, went with her into her 
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bedroom and helped her out of her unaccustomed 
finery. By this time the years were taking their toll, 
and Mrs. Van Dorn was more than ever like a large 
and faded pink rose. She seemed very grateful for 
the help given her, and Hope continued her ministra- 
tions until her patron was safely. between the sheets. 
Evidently they blurred the memory of the too- 
gorgeous evening gown, for, as the secretary was about 
to turn out the lights, the old lady looked up at her 
with an affectionate smile. 

“Kiss me, my dear,” she invited, and she added, 
as Hope bent over her and obeyed. ‘“‘You’re a nice 
child! It would have taken me an hour to get rid of 
all those clothes alone, and I’d have been wide awake 
after it, from nervousness. Now I can drop right 
off,” she added in a drowsy voice that matched the 
words. 

Hope turned out the lights and left the room almost 
reluctantly. She was glad Mrs. Van Dorn had needed 
help, for she dreaded unspeakably the return to her 
own room. There would be no sleep for her to-night. 
With dragging steps, like those of a terrified child 
being sent to bed in the dark, she started for the rear 
corridor. 

But, incredibly, it wasn’t dark. A light shone 
through the transom, and when she opened the door 
she found not the emptiness she had pictured, but the 
pervading presence of Maud Schuyler, wearing her 
pet pink wrapper and pink boudoir cap, between which 
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her round face appeared oddly white and drawn. Her 
attitude, too, was unfamiliar. She was sitting on the 
side of the day-bed, crouched forward in an attitude 
of extreme dejection, her elbows on her knees and her 
chin in her hands. When the door opened, she spoke 
without raising her head. 

“Ts my mother in bed?” 

“Yes, and almost asleep.” 

“That ’s good. I knew you’d look after her.” 

The tones of her usually rich voice were flat and 
level. Hope glanced at her indifferently. Some- 
where, deep within her consciousness, an idea was 
striving to be born, a vague surmise that possibly Mrs. 
Schuyler was displeased and had come to her for 
some sort of reckoning; but it was not important 
enough to try to think about when one had reached, 
hinterlands beyond which thought could not go. 
Without apology, Hope passed the crouching figure 
and, standing before her mirror, began to unfasten the 
hooks of the blue-and-gold evening gown. Her em- 
ployer raised her head at last and looked at her. 

“Are you sleepy?” 

“Noy’ 

“Then get into a wrapper, please, and comfortable 
slippers. I’m going to ask a favor of you. We seem 
always to be asking favors of you,” she added, in the 
same flat tone. “But I don’t know what we’d do 
without you.” 

Something in the hearer’s misery-drugged mind 
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stirred under the words. She began to take in the 
impression that Mrs. Schuyler was in trouble. 

“Has anything happened?” she asked, in much the 
same tones the other woman was using, while mechani- 
cally she continued the process of undressing. 

“Yes.”’ The word was almosta groan. “My... 
brother—Bert’. . ; is .. : homies): land” = very 

. ill.” Mrs. Schuyler spaced out the words as if 
each called for a conscious effort. 

Afterward the secretary realized that she must have 
grasped the whole truth while those eight words were 
being uttered. Dtep within her an assertion frantically 
repeated itself. ‘There are thousands of sick men in 
New) York ‘o)).~ thotisarids "2... % thousands See 
She turned and looked at her employer, a conventional 
and protective instinct dictating her response: 

“The brother you ’re all so devoted to? You mean 
he has come home unexpectedly ?” 

“He’s been brought home. He’s ill; he’s desper- 
ately ill. I didn’t know anything about it till this 
morning.” Mrs. Schuyler brought out the words in a 
wail. “Mother and Jim don’t know anything about it 
yet. They won’t know till to-morrow morning. 
That ’s why I got my mother out of the way to-night. 
It will just about kill her if anything happens to Bert. 
It will just about kill us all. Oh, why didn’t he let us 
know! He was facing an operation, and he says he 
wanted to get over it before telling us. He knew we’d 
worry, especially Mother. He wanted to spare us. 
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So when he got back from Europe, more than a 
week ago, he had himself taken from the ship to a hos- 
pital. That was like Bertie, but it was a dreadful 
mistake. To think of him... alone...’ She 
gave up the effect to think of him alone, and wrung her 
hands. 

The submerged thing within Hope, which in some 
mysterious fashion continued to register vague im- 
pressions despite the general chaos of her mind, was 
suddenly sorry for Jim. Jim adored his brother, yet 
Jim had been sent out of the house to-night to amuse 
his mother, while his sister and outsiders brought the 
stricken Bertie home. She deliberately tried to hold 
to this thought about Jim. It was at least a sane and 
sympathetic reflection. It might dislodge that persis- 
tent inner clamor: “Thousands of sick men in New 
mote . +... thousands . ... thousands... .. x? Yes, 
New York was full of sick men, and Mrs. Schuyler 
had distinctly said “hospital,” not “sanatorium.” 

“But ... you don’t mean there’s no hope for 
him ?” 

“They don’t know; or at least they won’t say.” The 
sick man’s sister spoke with the listlessness of despair, 
and the effect was almost as if she were discussing the. 
case of some outsider. “But he’s suffering fright- 
fully. It’s a terrible thing to see. He expected an 
operation when he arrived from Europe, but they 
could n’t operate. Horace had three specialists here 
to-night. You know Horace is his best friend. They 
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could n’t do anything for him except to drug him... . 
and the effects of the drugs wear off so soon. . .” 

The subconscious process in Hope’s mind produced 
more vague memories. Doctor Osborne had men- 
tioned that he had to move a patient that night. He 
had been anxious and disturbed. He had gone to some 
hospital. New York was full of sick men . . . thou- 
sands of them... thousands... And it was a 
sanatorium she and Sally had visited. . . . 

“What can I do to help you?” she heard herself ask. 

The voice was so unlike hers that it caught Mrs. 
Schuyler’s attention. 

“Youre tired,’ she suggested, but without sym- 
pathy and even with a note suggesting annoyance in 
the response. What right, she seemed to be asking, 
had any one to be tired to-night, when there was some- 
thing to be done for Bertie? 

“No, I’m up to anything you want to do. What 
is ite” 

“Tt ’s something Bertie wants. He’s asked to see 
you; I don’t know why. But he knows you’re here, 
and he seems to think he’s met you. Probably it’s 
just a sick man’s whim.” 

“I ’ve never met any one named Herbert Van Dorn.” 
Hope forced the words through lips that could barely 
form them. The thing was coming nearer now, . . 
nearer; . . >: nearer. It) must bels i6 (waste 
Yet there were thousands . . . thousands . . 
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“Bertie ’s name is n't Van Dorn; I forgot you did n’t 
know that,” Bertie’s sister indifferently explained. 
“He and I are Mother’s children by her first marriage. 
Jim’s only our half-brother, but he adores Bertie as 
much as I do.” The speaker stopped, then recalled 
herself with an effort to what she had been saying. 
“Bertie is Albert Dyckman,” she went on tonelessly. 
“Most of his friends call him Al or Albert, but he has 
always been Bertie to us.”’ 

It had come, and Hope took it with the numb cour- 
age of one to whom nature has administered some kind 
of an anesthetic. 

“Yes, I know an Albert Dyckman. I met him last 
year,’ she admitted. She had put on slippers and a 
wrapper, and now with steady hands she hung away 
in the wardrobe the blue-and-gold evening gown. 
“Does he . . . want to see me at once?” she added on 
a quick, indrawn breath. 

“The nurse said at about midnight, and it’s after 
that now. He was to have another hypodermic then, 
and it will brace him up for a little while. I'll go 
and ask if he’s ready.” 

She went, and life stood still till she returned. She 
found the secretary standing where she had left her, 
in the middle of the room, motionless, her eyes set 
straight ahead. 

“Yes, he ’ll see you now,” she reported unobserv- 
antly. “He wanted the nurse out of the way, so I’ve 
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sent her into the study. Let her know when you leave 
him. He must n’t be alone for a moment. They ’re 
aieald st 

She did not finish the sentence, but led the way to 
Bertie’s room with her unexpectedly light, quick step. 
“One is n’t surprised by anything, any more,” she said 
as they went. “If one were, I suppose I’d be sur- 
prised because you know Bertie.” 

Hope recalled Vasali’s words of a few hours earlier: 
“Anything can happen; and, after all, it is not so 
strange a thing that has happened.” She saw Alex- 
andru in his red bath-robe, putting on her finger his 
first and last gift to her, and some desperate inner im- 
pulse made her hold fast to the thought of the child 
as she passed into the second corridor. 

“Bertie wants you to go in alone,’ Mrs. Schuyler 
whispered at the door of her brother’s room. She 
opened it as she spoke, and closed it again from the 
outside when Hope had gone through. 

“Hello, Red Riding Hood!” a deep, weak voice said. 

Our nerves play strange tricks with us in moments 
of extreme tension. As she crossed the room, a sen- 
tence from the old nursery favorite came to Hope, 
hysterically pressing against her lips for utterance, 
while the picture that illustrated it rose before her eyes, 
banishing the vision of little Alexandru in his red 
bath-robe: “Grandma, what big eyes you have!’ 

They were big eyes that stared up at her, devouringly 
fierce and hungry eyes; and when she reached the bed, 
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another familiar sentence from the old story almost 
leaped from her tight-shut lips. ‘Grandma, what big 
teeth you have!” For now the big white teeth of the 
long, emaciated man in the bed were bared at her in 
a familiar sardonic grin. 

“Sit down, Red Riding Hood,” he invited, and added 
irritably: “Don’t look so terrified. After all, I 
can’t eat you to-night, you know.” He grinned again, 
then grimaced. “In fact,” he added, with a repressed 
groan, “I’m beginning to be afraid you’re going to 
have quite a respite.” 

She sat down in a chair close to the bed and facing 
him, her tightly closed hands in her lap, her eyes still 
held by his. She tried to move her gaze, but could not, 
and the fact did not surprise her. She was convinced 
by now that she was having her recurrent nightmare 
in a new form, and that when it reached its climax, 
whatever the climax of the new dream was to be, she 
would wake up. 

‘Well,’ he muttered impatiently, “why don’t you say 
something ?”’ 

“T’ve nothing to say.” She spoke very quietly, in 
the level tones she had used all evening, her eyes still 
on his, her nails cutting into her palms. 

“T suppose it’s something of a jolt to you to find 
me here,’ he admitted, with a curious look at her. 
“You ’ve changed in the last six months,’ he added 
suddenly. 

“Can you wonder ?” 
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He took that in silence and lay staring at her. 
After a century or two she found that she was able 
to move her eyes, and she looked away from him to- 
ward the blazing logs in the big fireplace. 

“Women are queer creatures,” he muttered at last. 
“I had actually imagined you might have a little pity 
for me, but I see you’ve used it all up on yourself. 
However,” he added with another grin, “you might 
have gone to the opposite extreme and gloated. I sup- 
pose I ought to be glad that at least you ’re not doing 
that.” 

As she did not reply, he threw out his long arm with 
a sudden gesture of furious helplessness. 

“Good God!” he cried, ‘‘don’t sit there and stare at 
the fire! Say something!” 

“T?’ve nothing to say.”’ She rose and looked down 
at him. ‘You sent for me,” she reminded him, “and 
I’m here. But I didn’t come to talk.’ She turned 
toward the door. “I’d better go!” 

If she could end the nightmare, if she could get 
out of the room before she went to pieces . . . But 
it became clear that she could not. She heard his 
urgent voice: 

“No, no! Wait! ‘Don’t go! Sit down again.” 
As she hesitated, he spoke more quietly: “All right. 
Come back and sit down and listen. I’ll do the 
talking.” 

She obeyed, her eyes again on the fire. If she could 
keep them off his face... 


“ic 
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“Look at me,” he ordered. ‘“We’re going to plan 
our honeymoon.” 

Something in that brought her to her feet and gave 
a flash of vitality to her dying courage. For a mo- 
ment she stared down at him without fear. 

“If you ve sent for me merely to torture me,” she 
told him, “I won’t stay. There’s no reason why I 
should. And if you’re inclined to get excited about 
it, and snarl at me, remember that your mother is sleep- 
ing only a few yards away. I don’t think she’s sleep- 
ing very soundly. She was awake when I left her 
half an hour ago.” 

The reminder had an immediate effect on him. 
His fierce eyes left her face and shifted almost self- 
consciously. He did not speak, and she went on: 

“T’ve changed my mind. After all, I have some- 
thing to say, and I’m going to say it.” 

He grinned up at her. 

“Good!” he muttered. 

“Oh, you won't like it. It’s only this: I’ve been 
here a week, as of course you know, for your friends 
have had me shadowed. And I realize now that I came 
here through you, that you knew your sister meant 
to advertise for some one, and that you had Scar- 
wenka put the advertisement on my desk, and that it 
all worked out according to your plans. What I want 
to say is that ever since I came I’ve been admiring a 
man called ‘Bertie,’ because his old mother so adored 
and worshiped him that she had to talk about him 
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every minute. I’m wondering now what she ’d think 
of him, if she saw us together.” 

“Leave my mother out of this, if you please!” The 
words came through the sick man’s set teeth. 

“T can’t do that. We’re friends, you see, your 
mother and I. She likes me. Half an hour ago she 
asked me to kiss her good night.” 

“Drop that, I tell you! drop it!’ His voice rose, 
and she made a quick gesture of warning. 

“Very well,” she agreed. “That’s all I have to 
say. Now say what you have in mind and get it 
over. Terrify me, if that’s what you started out to 
do. I don’t doubt you can do it yet. I despise my- 
self for being afraid of you, yet I am afraid. That 
pleases you, I know; so make the most of it!” 

He moved and twisted restlessly. Evidently the 
effects of the drug he had taken were already be- 
ginning to wear off and he was in pain. Moreover, 
the reminder of his mother’s nearness was not one he 
could ignore. 

“Perhaps you needn’t be afraid any more,” he 
brought out; and as she remained silent he added 
sharply: “Has n’t that cheering reflection occurred to 
your I'll bet it has!” 

“Your valet says you’re going to get well.” 

“Perkins?” he sneered. “Much he knows about it! 
Besides, the wish is father to the thought: he does n’t 
want to lose his job. He’s going to lose it just the 
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same. He’s been laid off already. Who’d he say 
that to?” he added with sudden interest. 

£0; Sally.” 

“To Sally! Good Lord! is that brat anywhere 
around?’ His apprehension was so great as to be 
almost ludicrous. He struggled higher on his pillow, 
as if to protest more vigorously. To her own sur- 
prise, Hope heard herself reassuring him: 

“No, no. She’s at home. But in some way she 
heard of your illness, and she has been inquiring about 
you.” 

“Oh.” He sank back relieved, and dropped Sally 
from his mind as one drops a stone into water. Hope 
could almost see her sinking below the level of his 
thoughts. ‘There was something I wanted to tell 
Mower Cant ....cscem.« %..) tor... bememper 

ices the . 2°. moment. .>... what, sanecit 
. was.” 

He brought out the words with an effort. To Hope 
the sudden change in him was amazing. At her en- 
trance he had seemed almost natural, save for his 
pallor and emaciation. Now, obviously, the combined 
stimulation of the drug and of her presence was lessen- 
ing rapidly. His great arms moved ceaselessly, his 
head waved from side to side on his pillow, and his 
long narrow gray face showed deep-cut lines of 
suffering. 

“I intended to marry you, Anne,” he abruptly told 
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her. “Do you hear that? I meant to marry you!” 
She looked at him in silence. ‘‘Haven’t you a little 
pity for me?” he demanded, with another irrepressible 
groan. 

“Did you ever show any pity for me? You never 
did. On the contrary, you resorted to the most 
devilish tricks to wear me down. A wolf's footprints, 
brought to me by a man as fiendish as yourself! Why 
did you send them? To terrorize me? A howl, an 
actual howl at me, through the telephone, sent to the 
very home of the mother and the sister who adore 
you. Why did you do those things? What had you 
to gain by them? Only the knowledge that you were 
torturing me; but that was enough for you.” 

“IT wasn’t myself,” he muttered. “Haven’t you 
the intelligence to realize it? I’ve not been myself 
since the year before I met you. That’s why I had 
to keep away from home so much . . . and avoid the 
family . . . and my best friends. Since this damned 
thing came on me—” 

She caught at the words. 

“What thing?” 

“The thing that’s killing me,” he jerked out. “The 
thing that ’s been killing me for two years. Do you 
imagine I’m dying for love of you?” he sardonically 
ended, and grinned at her again. 

“I did n’t know about that. How should I?” 

“If you had n’t been so much absorbed in your own 
troubles, you ’d have seen what was wrong. From the 
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first I made things worse by drugging myself to ease 
the pain; and the stuff made a devil of me. It does 
with some men, you know. I had to take big doses 
even at the start, and every dose made me a sort of 
maniac toward the people I care for. So I kept away 
from my family and my old friends, ... hadto... 
no other way. ... Some of the new bunch knew 
about it. Funny you didn’t hear .. .” 

Hope remained silent, but she watched him closely. 

“And now the stuff doesn’t help,” he gasped out, 
as his agony increased. ‘Lost its effect, damn it! just 
when I most need it to see me through. Oh, you’re 
avenged, all right,’ he ended with a snarl. “But don’t 
be too hopeful. I may get over this. I’ve had attacks 
before. Meantime it’s quite a sporting event; a fight 
between me and death, with you as the stake. That 
ought to interest you!” 

The door opened and Osborne came in with noise- 
less steps. For a moment the man in the bed did 
not see him, but when the doctor spoke he turned 
quickly. This time the observer saw the reverse of 
the phenomenon she had witnessed before, but now it 
was the wolf that retreated before the new-comer, while 
the personality of Albert Dyckman frantically strug- 
gled upward to greet his chum. At last he was there. 
In the big bed lay the adored son of the house, ex- 
hausted, agonized, but triumphant. He smiled at 
Osborne, and Hope saw the look that passed between 
the two men. This was friendship. 
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“Feeling pretty comfortable, old chap?” 

She hardly knew Osborne’s voice. He was speak- 
ing as he might have spoken to a suffering child, and 
Bertie responded with the relief a child shows when 
the heart of his little world appears. 

“So glad you ’re back, old fellow,” he brought out. 
“Tt ’’s beginning to start in again, but you can stop it.” 

“Yes, I’ll have something ready. But we won't 
give it to you just yet. You can wait a little while, 
can’t you?” 

“Of course I can. But... don’t let it get the 
way it was this afternoon, will you? I don’t think I 
could go through another bout like that.” 

“You won't have to. We’re trying something new. 
It’s Hatch’s idea. He’s coming in again in an hour 
or so.” 

“So late? I don’t want to keep you fellows up all 
night. Turn me over to the nurse and be off. But 
be sure to leave the new stuff.” 

Hope had crossed to the door, hoping to slip out 
unobserved. She heard Osborne’s reply: 

“No, I’m not going home. Ill be within call till 
morning. You’ve had a hard day, and moving you 
down here has n’t helped any.” 

“But I wanted to be home, at last. Beastly selfish 
of me, I suppose.” 

“I like that! There isn’t a selfish instinct in you.” 

Aside from a casual nod at his entrance, Osborne 
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had ignored Hope’s presence. Now, however, as she 
opened the door, he stopped her. : 

“Where ’s the nurse ?”’ 

Dyckman answered for her: 

“In the study. Miss Emerson and I are old ac- 
quaintances,’ he added, “so when I heard she was 
here I asked her to look in on me.” He smiled at 
Hope, the smile of his mother’s devoted son. ‘Thank 
you so much for coming,” he said warmly. “Look in 
often, if it is n’t too much trouble. Good night.” 

Osborne followed her out into the hall. 

“Better not go to bed, for a while anyway,” he ad- 
vised in an undertone. “I don’t know what may hap- 
pen—lI don’t like his symptoms—and Maud may need 
you. She’s in the study. I’ll come in there a little 
later. Send the nurse back, please.” 


CHAPTER XXIII 


HE long night crawled into the past. Hatch 

arrived, enveloped in his bedside manner as in a 
fur overcoat, and, after their visit to the sick man, 
Hope gave him and Osborne sandwiches and a whisky- 
and-soda in the dining-room. 

She discovered that Hatch, like Osborne, was an in- 
timate of Dyckman’s, and that he had been called in 
consultation not because the case was “‘in his line,” as 
he expressed it, but because Dyckman preferred 
friends to strangers around him. He had been in- 
tensely irritated in the uptown sanatorium by the visits 
of various distinguished surgeons, who, after exhaus- 
tive and exhausting examinations, had shaken their 
heads and suavely pronounced surgery impracticable 
in his case. 

Hope gathered from the guarded words of both 
physicians that the patient was more exhausted than 
they had expected him to be, that it had been a mis- 
take to yield to his whim to be moved home to-night, 
that it was now merely a matter of keeping him as 
“comfortable” as possible, and that while there was a 
remote chance that he might rally from this acute attack 
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of his malady, neither doctor really expected him to 
do so. 

She was also called upon to admire the philosophy 
with which they accepted such conditions. Osborne, 
she knew, loved his friend with a devotion that had 
grown steadily since their boyhood together. Hatch, 
too, seemed very fond of Dyckman, and the bedside 
manner had given place to what was clearly genuine 
feeling as he talked to the patient. But with large 
appetites they now consumed sandwiches while they 
drank the whisky-and-soda and talked of common- 
places. It was almost as if the man in the inner room 
had passed from their minds. 

“Have you had that recurrent wolf dream of yours 
again?” Osborne suddenly asked her, to her surprise 
and annoyance. 

“Yes,” she reluctantly admitted. “I had it the 
night before last.” 

“It’s a rather odd case. I’m going to tell Hatch 
about it and see what he thinks.” 

Hatch was obviously somewhat bored by the pros- 
pect. He clearly preferred to talk of lighter subjects 
than recurrent dreams, but his interest appeared to be 
aroused as Osborne’s recital progressed. At the end 
he pondered, absently fingering the black ribbon of his 
gold-rimmed Oxford glasses. 

“H-m-m,” he said comfortably; “unpleasant, I 
admit, ‘but... ah, .. easily explained. It un- 
doubtedly dates back to some experience of your child- 
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hood, to some fright you had then and think you have 
forgotten. Its effect is still in the subconscious depths 
of your brain. Did any one tell you the story of Red 
Riding Hood when you were very young, say three 
or four? That might account for it.” 

Hope glanced at Osborne and met his eyes. The 
expression in them was a new one, quizzical, yet under- 
standing and sympathetic. It touched her, but she did 
not wish to discuss her recurrent dream, and she made 
this clear by changing the subject after briefly con- 
ceding that no doubt in her cradle she had listened to 
Red Riding Hood. 

Hatch willingly followed the new lead. He had 
put in a long day that had tested even his beside 
manner. He wanted rest and relaxation now, and 
Hope valiantly whipped-herself up to supplying it, find- 
ing in the effort a certain relaxation of her own strain. 
The sense of numbness and unreality she had earlier 
experienced had given way to an acute perception of 
the situation, the ghastliness and the irony of which 
rolled over her like recurrent waves. She resolutely 
fixed her attention on each moment as it came, not 
letting her thoughts leap to the future or touch upon 
the past. 

When Hatch left the room for a few moments, to 
get from his medicine-case the new remedy they were 
to try on the patient, she immediately took Osborne 
to task for speaking of her dream. 

“Why did you do it?” she demanded. “It was 
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understood that anything I told you wasn’t to be 
passed on.” 

“Not to laymen, surely,” Osborne corroborated. 
“But Hatch is by way of being a shark on this sort 
of thing. He’s not a nerve specialist, but he’s made 
a study of recurrent dreams and subconscious mem- 
ories. Besides,” he gravely added, “since you ’ve made 
up your mind to marry me, I’ve got to get you into 
good condition. I don’t want a nerve-racked wife.” 

She looked at him somberly. 

“T’m in no mood for that sort of nonsense.” 

“Nonsense? My dear girl, you never were more 
mistaken in your life! You and I are right up against 
it. I realized that this morning when, instead of 
feeling relieved and grateful as you had predicted, and 
as I myself expected,” he cheerfully threw in, “I 
wanted to come down and see you before breakfast. 
Confess that at the same time you were struggling 
with an impulse to telephone to me.” 

She shook her head. 

“T wasn’t. I didn’t even think of you.” 

“You will think of me,” he predicted. “You ll 
soon be thinking of me all the time. We ’re doomed, 
you and I, so I’m trying to reconcile myself to it.” 
Again he flashed at her the look of sudden radiance 
he had shown her once before, and under it her chilled 
soul experienced an unexpected warmth. 

Hatch returned with his medicine, and simultane- 
ously the night nurse appeared at the open door 
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of the dining-room, looking disturbed and uncertain. 

“The patient wants to see this young lady again, | 
think; at least, he’s asking now for Miss Emerson, 
though at first he said it was Miss Manson he wanted.” 

Hope glanced at the doctors. 

“Odd notion, this seeing you,’ Osborne murmured. 
“T suppose it helps to divert his mind. Better go in 
for a minute. He ought to have anything he wants 
as long as he wants it,’”’ he ended with a sigh. 

Hope returned to the sick-room, and as she went 
heard the nurse’s next words to the doctors. 

“He ’s getting restless and excited,” she was saying, 
“and there’s a great deal of pain. But he’s wonder- 
ful. So patient and so considerate.” 

She had not overstated the physical conditions. The 
long, emaciated figure of the sick man was writhing 
about the bed, and when the door opened he hurled 
questions at Hope as if they were missiles: 

“What are those two fellows hanging around for? 
I can hear their voices. Do they think I’m going to 
die to-night ?”’ 

“On the contrary, they agreed that you might get 
over this attack.” 

“Don’t lie to me. I know the nurse expects a hem- 
orrhage. She’s been secreting towels over in this 
corner for the last hour. Thinks I didn’t notice her 
—the fool! Do the doctors expect a hemorrhage?’ 

“I don’t think so. They didn’t speak of anything 
of the kind.” 
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The reply quieted him for a moment. Then, “I 
suppose there ’s a good chance of it,” he muttered. 

“Of getting over this? Yes.” 

“No, of the hemorrhage.” He looked at her with 
raised eyebrows, but without the usual grin. 

“Sit down,” he ordered. 

“No, I must n’t. The doctors don’t want me to 
stay long.” 

“Tt ’s none of their damned business how long you 
stay. Sit down, I tell you!” 

She sat down, as far from the bed as she thought 
he would permit. 

“Come nearer.” 

She obeyed. 

“T believe you are a little sorry for me, after all,” 
he brought out, and went on with an effort: “If you 
had ever shown any feeling for me. . . any liking, 
even mere toleration . . . things might have been dif- 
ferent between us.” 

“T don’t see why we should talk about that,” she 
said wearily. 

“Just the same, I want to know why you hated me 
almost from the first, and showed you did.” 

“You do know. You know that almost from the 
first you treated me as if you were a madman—” 

“Or a wild beast. Your wolf! Iknow. But that 
was only after I found you would n’t like me. You 
were n’t very tactful about showing your feelings.” 
She took this in silence, and he went on. “I intended 
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to marry you,” he repeated. “Do you hear? I 
did n’t promise, but that ’s what I meant todo. That’s 
what I came home to do. Why don’t you answer?” 
he violently broke out as she still made no reply. 

“What you meant to do, when the time came for me 
to keep my bargain, does not interest me.” 

“What do you mean by that?” He stared at her 
with hollow, resentful eyes. 

“Just what I’ve said. It doesn’t interest me.” 

He was silent for a moment, turning over the words 
in his mind. 

“Do you mean,” he said at last, “that you’d have 
killed yourself? I’ve asked myself that question once 
or twice.” 

“T won’t talk about the matter at all.” 

He bared his teeth in fury and uttered a sound that 
caught in his throat. It was as if the wild beast 
caged in him had suddenly broken loose. 

“Independent, aren’t you? And __ surprisingly 
brave! Because I’m down and you think I’m out. 
But take care. Don’t be toosure. I may get up again, 
yet!” 

“Nothing that I could say or do, now or then, would 
make you show me any mercy if you got up again. I 
know that. I know you through and through.” She 
rose. “I’m going now.” 

“No!” he cried. 

“I’m going,’ the girl wearily replied. “Your 
friends will come in, and you can show them how 
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brave and lovable and considerate you are. Your 
nurse admires you, too, immensely. She doesn’t 
know you think she’s a fool. Why do you want 
me here, knowing what you are, when you can be 
surrounded by those who love you and believe in you?” 

“It’s the drugs,” he muttered. “I’ve told you 
what they do to me.” 

She shook her head. 

“You can’t put it all on the drugs. You’re full 
of them now, yet you can keep up your pose with your 
family and your friends, and send for me between 
times to torture me.” 

“My family and my friends don’t defy me,” he 
growled. “You do. I can’t stand that. I never 
could stand it. And I’ve always had two sides. If 
you ’d been willing to take the trouble to get on the 
right side—” 

“Good night.” She moved toward the door and this 
time he did not try to stop her. 

“Good night, Red Riding Hood,” he said, raising 
his voice. “Ill see you in the morning.” 

He tried to laugh, but the sound changed into a 
choked and strangled cry. Hope glanced back, uttered 
an exclamation of horror, and, covering her eyes with 
her hands, stumbled across the threshold into the outer 
hall and ran for the doctors. 


CHAPTER Ay 


T was three o’clock in the morning. The doctors 
had gone, and the stricken sister of Albert Dyck- 
man had been put to bed to get a few hours of physical 
rest before the ordeal of the coming day. In her own 
room, Hope was at last beginning to undress. She 
could not sleep, but from her bed she could stare wide- 
eyed at the dawn as she could not from the room’s one 
chair. She heard the front door open and close, and 
careful footsteps passing through the hall. The under- 
taker and his assistant had already arrived, and the 
nurse was remaining till morning to give these men such 
help as she could. Now a soft tap on the door panel 
was followed by her entrance. 

She was a young woman with a fresh, wholesome 
face and a highly professional manner, and she wore 
at the moment the unconsciously resentful expression 
of a nurse who has lost her patient. She closed the 
door behind her, and, standing with her back to it, 
spoke in a low tone: 

“Miss Emerson, you knew Mr. Dyckman quite well, 
did n’t you?” 

“Yes, Ivdid? 

“Well,” the nurse grew more confidential, “the 
undertaker wants some information that I can’t give 
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him. Do you mind coming into the room for a 
moment? He hasn’t begun his work yet,” she 
hastened to add. 

Hope instinctively shrank back. 

“Into the room where Mr. Dyckman is?” she asked. 
“Oh, I don’t want to go there!” 

“I know just how you feel,” the nurse said under- 
standingly. “You saw the hemorrhage, and that’s 
something a person who is n’t used to it does n’t forget 
in a hurry.” 

“T hope I shall forget it sometime,” Hope shud- 
dered. 

The nurse answered reassuringly, as if speaking to 
a nervous child: 

“There ’s no trace of that left, of course. There’s 
nothing unpleasant at all. But, when the family sees 
him to-morrow morning—his brother and his poor old 
mother, who doesn’t even dream he’s been ill,—’ 
she interposed, “we want him to look as natural as 
possible. And there’s something you can tell us—” 

“T’ll_ go.” Hope moved toward the door. So 
this nightmare was not yet over. There was no end 
to it. She must even enter that room again. 

At first glance it seemed that the nurse had been 
justified in her claim that there was nothing unpleasant 
to see. The windows were open, and the night breeze 
blew in. The lights were turned low, and the sugges- 
tive paraphernalia of a sick-room had already been re- 
moved. On the bed a long, thin figure lay at 
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peace. The nurse took Hope’s arm and led her up to it. 

“It’s his mouth,” she explained in the low voice 
in which she had spoken throughout. “He had a 
very large mouth, and large, very white teeth. But 
his lips closed over them naturally, didn’t they? I 
mean when his face was in repose. He didn’t have 
protruding teeth, did he?” 

For a long moment Hope could not reply. She was 
looking down at the face on the pillow, which, as the 
dead man was lying on his back near the edge of the 
bed, was directly under her gaze. Dyckman’s eyes 
were closed and his thick hair, prematurely graying, 
bristled back from his high and narrow forehead. 
When she had cast at him that last horrified look, he 
had been sitting up and straining forward, his mouth 
open and his jaws dripping with blood. Now the 
mouth was closed and the teeth set, but the upper lip 
was drawn high and far back over them, in the grin 
with which the wolf had faced the one enemy he could 
not conquer, and had fought his final fight. 

“Tt does n’t look like the ordinary death-grin,” the 
nurse went on when the girl with her did not speak. 
“The lips are often drawn back, you know, but not so 
much. Perhaps this is because his mouth and teeth 
were so large. Anyway, the undertaker wants to 
know if his teeth always showed. If they didn’t, he 
can draw the lips down. You see,’ she patiently 
reiterated, “he wants to have him look natural when 
the family sees him.” It was beginning to occur to 
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the nurse that the beautiful Miss Emerson might be 
a trifle unintelligent. 

The undertaker, who had modestly remained in the 
background, now approached as if he felt himself in- 
voked. 

“You understand—” he began. 

“Yes, I understand what you mean,’ Hope said 
hastily. “He did n’t show his teeth when his face was 
in repose.” 

“They did n’t protrude?” the undertaker asked in a 
relieved tone. 

“No.” 

“That’s good. Then he’ll look a whole lot better 
after I’ve got through with him. It jest calls for a 
little skill; jest a question of shuttin’ the mouth an’ 
makin’ the lips look easy and natural-like.”’ 

“Ts there anything else I can tell you?” the girl 
asked faintly. 

“Nope; that is, I guess not.” For a moment the 
undertaker appeared to be brooding over the possi- 
bilities of his art. ‘““Clean-shaved always, was n’t he?” 

PMesy’ 

“How ’d he wear his hair?” 

“Parted on the left and brushed flat. Not standing 
up on end as it is now.” 

‘Down more, over the forehead, so’s his face 
would n’t look so long,’ the undertaker interpreted. 
“T see. That'll help, too.” 
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The next morning, when the incredible tragedy of 
her son’s arrival and death had been broken to his 
mother, it was to Hope that the stricken old woman 
turned as the family entered the death-chamber. At 
the door, the secretary instinctively held back for a 
moment, then yielded to the pressure of the trembling 
hand on her arm. On the other side Jim supported 
his mother, while Maud Schuyler, dry-eyed and with 
head erect, walked unseeingly behind them. The 
shuttered room looked much as it had looked at dawn, 
save that the sheet over the long, still figure was 
covered with roses. 

Mrs. Van Dorn tottered to the bedside, laid one 
look upon her son’s face, and fell on her knees beside 
him. 

“He’s smiling at me!’ she shrilly cried. ‘Do you 
see that, Jim? Do you see that, Maud? That little 
twist at the corners of his mouth? He’s smiling at 
me, I tell you! He always smiled at me just that way. 
He wants me to know I sha’n’t be long behind him!” 

Maud Schuyler bent forward, and, across the kneel- 
ing figure of her mother, studied the gray mask on the 
pillow. 

“He is!” she dazedly stammered. “He really is! 
See, Jim, he’s smiling!’ 

“I... I can’t see anything.” Young Van Dorn 
dashed the back of his hand across his eyes, his features 
puckered and drawn like those of a child about to burst 
into tears. 
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“But look, Jim, he is smiling! Look at him!” 

With another dab at his eyes, the younger brother 
bent and gazed. 

“You ’re right,” he said hoarsely. “He is smiling! 
Isn’t it like him to smile at us? And, God, how it 
helps !” 

Hope slipped out of the room. They would not 
miss her. They were caught up, swept away, by an 
exaltation of which the memory could never leave 
them. Bertie, the beloved, had gone; but he had smiled 
at them in his passing, and the smile was at once a 
comfort and a promise. The feeling that moved the 
three in that moment and throughout the years to come 
was expressed by the mother as she rose heavily to her 
feet : 

“I can wait . . . now!” she said. 


CHAPTER XXYV 


OPE cried out. It was only the beginning. 

She could barely see the advancing gray shape 
coming over the snow, but in another moment she 
would know what the thing was... 

“Here, here, Anne, wake up!’ Osborne’s voice 
spoke to her, Osborne’s hand caught her own, pressed 
it, and held it firmly. Through the dim light that 
entered their bedroom, she could see his face, his vivid, 
anxious eyes, his reassuring smile. “What was it? 
That confounded dream again? Well, don’t you 
worry! It’s tapering off beautifully. Why, you ’ve 
only had it once before, since we were married. . 
Twice in seven months is a mighty good record when 
you remember that you used to have it two or three 
times a week.” 

She turned, burying her face in his shoulder and 
clinging close to him. 

“Tt ’s a shame to wake you,” she gulped. 

“T wasn’t asleep. I woke up half an hour ago,” 
he went on with the beneficent purpose of calming her 
and diverting her mind. “Since then I’ve been wide 
awake, thinking about Bert. Lord, how I miss him!” 
he broke out irrepressibly. “It seems as if I can’t get 
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used to having him gone. Night’s the worst, if I 
happen to wake up. When I’m busy I don’t seem to 
be grieving for him half enough. I often reproach 
myself for being so happy with you that I almost for- 
get him.” 

He held her closer and blinked contentedly at the 
advance shadows of the peering dawn. 

“You ’d have liked him awfully when you got to 
know him better,’ he went on. “I’m glad you knew 
him a little, anyway, and are such pals with his family. 
He mist have liked you a lot,’ he mused, “or he 
would n’t have asked for you that last night when he 
heard you were in the house.” 

She was still nervous after that infernal dream. 
He could tell it by the way she was clinging to him and 
digging her head into his shoulder. 

“Odd how strong Bert’s influence is still, and how 
Maud and Mrs. Van Dorn have the impression that 
he’s with them all the time, comforting and helping 
them! Even Jim feels it, and it’s doing a lot for him. 
By the way, I rather think he and Sally will make a 
match of it some day, don’t you?” 

He didn’t wait for an answer. He didn’t want 
her to talk, only to quiet down and think of pleasant 
things. 

“Sally’s change is the biggest of all,” he went on. 
“She admitted to me that Bertie’s influence was what 
did it. Would n’t talk about it, but owned up when 
I accused her of being in love with Bert, like every one 
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else. It’s hard to understand why a man like Bert 
had to die so young. If he’d lived, we’d have taken 
him right into our new life, would n’t we, darling? 
You ’re not the sort of a woman to be jealous of a fine 
friendship.” 

“No, dear,” his wife said gently. “I should n’t have 
been jealous.” 
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